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APPENDIX A 



CURRENT LITIGATION INVOLVING INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS; 
ANALYSIS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS 



Carlos Alvarez 

Second Year Law Student 

Duke Law School 



The place of college athletics In American life has 
rapidly expanded since its quiet beginnlnF; in the mid 19th 
century. With this growth^. It has acquired many of the prob- 
lems which a business of Its magnitude and Influence Is bound 
to encounter. Not surprisingly^ In recent years several areas 
within Intercollegiate athletics have had to rely on the legal 
system to resolve conflicts which Internal Institutions have 
been unable to ameliorate. This article attempts to acquaint 
the reader with these areas and the problems Involved, In 
addltlonj it presents one section which this writer believes 
to be the next major source of litigation. 

The paper Is divided into four sections: First Amend- 
ment lltlgatlonj siilts involving student-^athlete and member 
institutions against the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion (NCAA)j cases dealing with injuries In Intercollegiate 
athletics] finally ^ the area of sex discrimination In amateur 
athletics --perhaps the next subject matter in Intercollegiate 
athletic litigation . 

FIRST AMENDMENT LITIGATION 

The rise In the mood of protest on American college 
campuses throughout the 1960^s Is well documented. Less clear 
is the extent to which the athletic programs of these Institu- 
tlons must attempt to accommodate this movement and the Impact 
which it will have on the disciplinary authority of the offi- 
cials in these programs. The need for athletic programs to 
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adjust to these developments arises from the First Amendment 
to the United States Constitution which, Inter alia, guarantees 
every clt.lzen freedom of speech and association. While it 
Is Judicially well established that these freedoms are not 
absolutes, and their protection will vary under the circum- 
stances, they nevertheless are given the highest Judicial pro- 
tection from governmenta,! Interference. To the extent that 
college athletes Indulge in freedom of expreasion and associa- 
tion^ any restraint by college officials on their actions 
must be consistent with the Judicial guidelines which , protect 
these First Amendment rights In an educational setting. 

Up until 1971 ^ there had been no legal actions brought 
by student-athletes participating in college athleticE based 
on First Amendment grounds. The cause of such a scarcity of 
litigation can be attributed to a number of reasons^ none of 

which seem satisfactory in and of themselves." At the present 

P 

there is only one oasej Williams v. Eatonj " dealing directly 
v/lth the area of First Amendment rights to student-^athletas 
at the university level. Nevertheless^ since only as recently 
as 1969 In Tinker v. Pes Moines Independent School District ^ 
the Supreme Court of the United States took a definitive posi- 
tion on the application of First Amendment rights to students, 
it seems probable that this area will soon see further litigation. 

As noted J the leading case on First Amendments rights 
to student-athletes to date is Williams v. Eaton j an action 
in which fourteen University of Wyoming football players 
claimed a violation of their freedom of speech. In Eatonj 



the fourteen players sought to wear black arm bands diirlng 
their game with Brigham Young University so as to demonstrate 
their disfavor with Brigham Young *s ties with the Churnh of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (commanly known as the 
Mormon Church), Their protest was directed at the official 
policy of the Mormon Church of restricting to the lower offi- 
cial ranks black participation In the church community. 

The demand to wear black arm bands was InitlaJly 
brought to head football coach Floyd Eaton. At the time they 
were Informed by Coach Eaton of their dismissal from any fur- 
thivr athletic participation since they had violated a foot- 
bal] coaching rule prohibiting all demonstrations and protect. 
An appeal from this ruling was brought before President William 
D, Carlson of the University of Wyoming who subsequently re- 
ferred the matter to the Board of Trustees, After a hearing 
at which all interested parties took part, the Board of Trus- 
tees, following the refusal of the athletes to refrain from 
their Intfmtlon to wear black arm bands at the Brigham Young 
game, ordered the dismissal of all fourteen players from the 
£*Dotball squad. Their scholarships, however, were not revoked 
and remained In full effect subject to later reviews 

The student-athletes relied on Tinker v. Pes Moines 

Independent School District for their freedom of spee..^h 

rilalm. Tinker was the first case by the Supreme Court of the 

United States dealing with student's free speech rights si net: 

5 

the 19^3 compulsory flag salute case^ and it upheld the rngh^ 
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of public school students to wear black arm bands during 
school hours to protest the Vietnam War. The Court described 
the student's actions as "a silent, pasalve, expression of 
opinion, unaccompanied by a disorder or disturbance on the 
part of petitioners" constituting "pure speech" involving 
"direct, primary First Amendment rights."^ In order to pro- 
vide some future guidance in this area, the Court articulated 
the basic standard to be used: 

A student's rights do not embrace merely the 
classroom hours. When he Is In the cafeteria, 
or on the playing field, or on the campus during 
the authorized hours he may express his opinion, 
even on controversial subjects like the conflict 
in Vietnam, If he does so without 'materially 
and substantially Interferf Ing] with the require- 
ments of appropriate discipline In the operation 
of the school' and without colliding with the 
rights of others .... 

• • 

.... We read [the right to free speech] to 
permit reasonable regulation of speech-connected 
activities in carefully restricted circumstances. 
But we do not confine the permissible exercise 
of First Amendment rights to a telephone booth, 
or to supervised and ordained discussion In a 
c lassroom . 7 

Given that their action constituted speech, the student- 
athletes argued their activity fell within the parameters of 
Tinker since their action would not affect the orderly process 
of the educational system nor interfere with the rights of 
others. State officials, however, saw the question not in 
terms of Tinker but rather that the student-athlete's protest 
eonstltuted action by the state and subject to the First Amend- 
ment Establishment of Religion Clause. Since one of the Con- 
stitutional mandates of this clause requires actions by the 
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state to be neutral in matters concerning religion^ the 

act of the athletes showing disfavor of the Mormon Church 

would constitute, a violation. It followed therefore, that 

preemptive meaeures by state officials to stop the acts were 

proper in light of their Constitutional obligation. 

The Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals did not agree with 

either position In their pure form, ultimately extracting 

portions of both while holding for the state officials, Al^ 

though It agreed with the student-athletes that Tinker was 

determinative. It took the postulate of state officials of 

a violation of the establlshmeiit clause and applied it to the 

Tinker standard. In essence, the Court determined that Tinker 

did not allow speech in an educational setting where the 

"rights of others" were Interfered with. Applying the facts 

of the case to this standard, the court found the black arm 

band display would result In hostile expression of religious 

thought to "others/' equating this with violation of the 

"rights of others. " 

Without deciding whether approval of the arm 
band display would have Involved state action 
or a violation of the religious clauses, we are 
persuaded that the Trustees' decision was law- 
ful within the limitation of the Tinker case 
Itself. Their decision protested against in- 
vaslon of the rights of others by avoiding a 
hostile expression to them by some members of 
the University team. It was in furtherance 
of religious neutrality by the state. It 
denied onljr the request for the armband dls^ 
play . , on the field and during the game, 
in these limited circumstances we conclude 
that the Trustees^ decision was in conformity 
with the Tinker case , , . . ■ 
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The value of Eaton as prececlent in the area of First 
Amendment Preedoms Is mixed. Although its holding clearly 
applies the Tinker case to the Btudent-athlete-^-unlverslty 
athletic program setting^ Its application of the facts to the 
Tinker standard Is questionable. By not answering the Issue 
of state action;^ the court's analysis mu.st stand on the 
grounds oV a student s'eeklng to exercise his speech rights 
on the athletic field. In order to prohibit such speechj the 
university officials must demonstrate under Tinker that the 
expression either '^materially and substantially'- disrupted 
the ■'discipline in the operation of the school" or that the 
"rights of others'' were Interfered with. The first prong of 
the Tinker standard could not be met because of the lower court 

finding of fact that there h^d-vbeen no showing of "violence 

10 

or disruption" in the case. * In attempting to meet the second 
part of Tinker the court In effect found^the -rights of 
others" interfered with by private individuals protesting 
policies oV a particular religion* Such "hostile expression" 
by members of the team^ the court reasoned^ was abridged in 
"furtherance of the policy of religious neutrality by the 
state." At this Juncture the court's reasoning falters. By 
previously refusing to decide whether there had been state 
action involved^ the court took away all its underpinnings on 
how this policy could have been made In furtherance of reli- 
gious neutrality. However j even If the state action had beeri 
answered af f irmatlvely , the rational of the decision would 
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still be open to criticism."''^ 

Notwithstanding the defective analysis and of greater 
sallency for the present purpoie^ the Eaton case erystalllEea 
the advent of Plrst Amendment rights application to student- 
athletes at Institutions of higher learning. While Tinker 
iB clearly the landmark case in the areaj Eaton^ In applying 
Tinker to the facts before It, recognlEes that student ^athletes 
have protection from abridgment of First Amendment freedoms 
through the Tinker standard. Of special relevance In future 
years will be the speech and assembly freedoms as student- 
athletes have become more boisterous and concerned about their 
rights during their tenure at the University level. Any action 
taken by school officials against student-athletes while the 
latter Indulge In these protected rights will ultimately 
require a valid rationale under Tinker. 

Although the Eaton case dealt with a demonstration 
evolving out of a specific racial -religious conflict, future 
student-athletes are likely to privately and publicly expound 
their views on political matters, university policies, per- 
sonal philosophies and a number of other interests , An 
example of the varied context In which litigation In this 
area Is likely to arise Is presented In the recent problems 

which Auburn University's athletic department encountered 

12 

when it forbade black athletes to wear facial ha^i** The 
athletes refused to shave claiming this aspect of their per-" 
sonal grooming as a legitimate individual prerogative as well 
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as a demonstration of racial pride. Without asserting any 

rationale for Its ruling, except the implied belief that 

authority must be oebyed in order have gucc^easful athletic 

teams, the athletic department threatened aii the black stu-- 

dent-athletes with suspension. Yet this disciplinary step 

might not have passed Constitutional screening Under Tinker* 

The wearing of facial hair by the studenta for the purpose 

they had Indicated, seems to fall under the parameters of Plrat 

Amendment "speech" as developed by the Supj^efne Court* If 

13 

litigation had ensued, " Auburn University v^ould have had to 
assert some valid rationale under Tinker, jn effect, the court 
would have been prone to Inquire what dlsrupfclo^^ of ''appro- 
priate discipline of the operation'* of athletic programs is 
threatened by the facial hair? 

In turn, this Inquiry selves as the springboard to 
the ultimate key issue which H^s at the core of the Tinker 
standard and which the Williamson court chose to byrass^ 
namely, what ■'disruption'^ In the athletic program will have 
to be proven before a student-athlete's First Amendment Rights 
can be restricted? The issue does not lend itself to broad 
and simple Judicial solution and wni probably be resolved by 
a case by case approach- Although to venti4r*e any predictions 
in the ar^a is hazardous, some obaervatlons on the probably 
overall approach can be proffered, since Tinker rationale 
does permit for the circumstances of each cas^ to be taken 
into account, the standard for athletic prograrns ig likely 
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to allow for greater leevmy, because of its special setting, 
than the general university community. Nevertheless ^ if 
athletic officials are content to fall back on the special 
circumstances approach and voice any rationale for their re- 
strictions they are clearly mistaken. With the mandate of 
Tlnkerj courts will not allow speech and assembly rights of 
student-athletes to be restricted by vaguer unsubstantiated 
arguments such as: team morale would be Impaired j there Is 
a need for strong authoritarian rule In some sports- the con-- ^ 
centration of team members will be hampered. Tinker seems 
to demand more j how much more is difficult to pinpoint, 

Agaln^ the problems of Auburn University's Athletic 
Department presents a good case to expound on these premises* 
Under the special circumstances of a football team, a player 
wearing hair under his chin would create a safety hazard to 
himself because of the need to wear a well-adjusted chlnstrap, 
■ ; thus the regulation would seem valid under Tinker. On the 
I ^o.ther hand^ there would seem to be no safety problem created 
with the same athlete wearing a mustache or a tack and field 
athlete wearing hair under his chin. If the athletic depart- 
[ ment in turn presents a morale, authority or concentration 

based argument to validate such a broad regulation, it will 
be faced with an uphill battle to meet the Tinker rationale. 

What operative changes the Tinker case will bring about 
in collegiate athletic dapartments will depend on several 
factors. Initially, of course^ it turns on the present regulation! 

12 
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and attitudes of such departments towards freedoin of ex- 
pression and assembly. If such rules tend to be unreasonably 
prohibitive, the effect of Tinker will then turn on the deter- 
mination of student^afchletes in demanding their First Amend- 
ment rights or on how sensitive college of flqlals are to the 
Tinker mandate and their willingness to change* Historically, 
In collegiate athletic programs, both factions have been 
noticeably lethargic In their actions In this area. The extent 
that the 1960^s and early 70 *s have changed this pattern re- 
mains to be seen. 

CASES INVOLVING STUDENT -ATHLETES AND MEMBER INSTITUTIO NS 
AGAINST THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLEtld ASSOClA'tlON (NdAA) 

By far the area of most frequent litigation in inter- 
collegiate athletics in recent years has dealt with actions 
Involving the NCAA against Its member institutions and student- 
athletes. The cases have largely arisen from attempts by 
member schools and particularly student-athletes to prevent 
enforcement of NCAA regulations which would adversely affect 
them. Most of the litigation has Involved constitutional 
questions of due process and equal protection of the law but 
there has been some ancillary ISsues raised based on state 
law and even one on grounds of libel. 

In order to enforce Its regulatlonSj the NCAA uses 
its own official procedure. Complaints are obtained by filings 
of member institutions ^ the press, or the public at large* 
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Once a complaint Is filed^ a Committee on Infractions In- 
vestlgates the charges to see If it warrants an official 
Inquiry and if soj the institution under Investigation Is 
immediately notified. Once the official Inquiry Is ter= 
mlnated the report which Includes a reGommendatlon as to what 
action to take Is given to the Executive Council with the 
particular meniber institution being given a chance for a 
hearing before the Council votes on what disciplinary steps 
to take* A vote of two thirds of the Council Is required for 
any disciplinary action with review allowed only If there has 
been prejudicial error In any of the investigatory proceedlngB 
or If newly discovered evidence is brought forth. There is 
no provision for student participation since it Is assumed 
that the^ particular institution will adequately represent his 
Interest. 

There are two distinct categories In which most of 
the violations of NCAA rules and subsequent litigation have 
transpired. One area Is the violation of rules by member 
institutions alone^ exemplified by acts such as recruiting 
violations or Illegal kickbacks to student-athletes, The 
other Involves failure of a student-athlete to meet the 
necessary eligibility requirements Imposed by the NCAA. For 
both of these types of vlolatlonsj the NCAA will deal only 
with the member Institutions^ contending only Indirectly with 
the student-athlete* For example, if the member Institution 
has a reorulting violation in football, the NCAA might prohibit 

14 



participation by the school In any post season bowl actl^ 
vity. In effect^ while the school does suffer a reprimand 
as well as a loss of revenue and prestige, the student-athlete, 
an outside party in the dispute. Is also penalized since he 
Is unable to compete. On the other hand, when the NCAA has 
to declare a particular student-athlete Ineligible because of 
failure to meet grade requirements. It will act through mem- 
ber InstltutlonB, threatening the school with sanctions ranging 
from reprimands to loss of membership If the athlete is not 
declared Ineligible from further athletic competition* 

Cases I 

The litigation revolving around student-athletes has, 

on the whole, been involved with grade requirements for 

- 14 
eligibility. In Curtis v, NCAA ^" the NCAA declared Isaac 

Curtis and Larry Brumsey ineligible for further competition. 
The school placed them on probation because of failure of 
both athletes to meet the 1,600 grade point predictlon^^ then 
required by the NCAA. Curtis and Brumsey had been permitted 
to enter the University of California at Berkley under a 
four percent minority admissions program which did not re- 
quire an entrance examination unlike the NCAA's 1,600 rule. 
After participating for two years, excelling In both football 

poj^Pl^ QWMlfttive_ayera 
than 3.0j both athletes were ordered to be declared ineli- 
gible for one year by the MCAA. Berkeley was penalized as 
well, and placed on- probation for one year as of the time it 
declared the athletes on probation. * Nevertheless, the school 
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appealed the decision to NCAA and upon denial, the athletes 
brought suit claiming a violation of Due process and Equal 
protection of the law under the Fifth and Pourteenth Amend- 
,iTients to the United States Constitution, The action, however j 
was later dropped when Curtis and Brumsey voluntarily trans- 
ferred to San Diego State University. 

A similar action arose at Centenary College In Parish 
v, NCAA, " In this case, five students, one of which was 
Centenary *s outstanding basketball player, Robert Parish, 
were declared Ineligible by the NCAA because of failure to 
meet the 1.600 grade point prediction requirement. Centenary 
College, however, refused to abide by the NCAA decision, per- 
mitting all the student-athletes to remain eligible for 
athletic competition. Sanctions were passed out against the 
school and the student-athletes, with the Institution's penalty 
subject to reduction in the event they declared the athletes 
Ineligible. The students took their grievance to court, 
charging denial of equal protection of the law under the 
United States Constitution claiming the 1.600 rule subjected 
them to requirements not demanded of other students. A tem- 
porary restraining order was obtained by the athletes against 
the NCAA, preventing the latter from Issuing any sanctions 
against the athletes. Five months later j however, the same 
federal district court denied a permanent Injunction against 
the NCAA holding that a "eubstantlal federal question" had 
not been presented, so that the court had no Jurisdiction 

16 
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over the dispute. Nevertheless, the court went on to 
deal with the merits of the action and in dicta found that 
the 1.600 rule met the oonstltutlonal mandate of the equal 
protection clause. 

Aside from scholastic eligibility requirements, the 
NCAA has also found Itself in court when It has declared 
athletes Ineligible due- to misconduct . In Grant v. NCAA, 
.New Mexico State University basketball plaSrers, Roland "Tree" 
Grant and John Williamson, were accused by the NCAA of re- 
ceiving Illegal kickbacks for their basketball participation. 
As a result^ New Mexico State was asked to declare both 
athletes Ineligible, Subsequently, the athletes filed suit 
against the NCAA not only asking for an Injunction to Inhibit 
the NCAA from taking any disciplinary action, but in addition^ 
2.5 million dollars In damages for the alleged libel arising 
out of the public accusations by the NCAA, A temporary re- 
straining order was obtained as well as a subsequent permanent 
injunction prohibiting the NCAA from taking any punitive action 
agalnet the plaintiffs. The permanent injunction was later 
dissolved after the NCAA stipulated that it would take no 
action against either party for the duration of the 1972-73 
season. 

In January of 197^ two more cases arose out of NCAA 
termination of athletic eligibility.^ Emanuel Aohampsoh and^ ^ 
Miles Reynolds, members of Pan American University's teniils 
team brought suit in federal court to restrain the NCAA from 
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banning them from Intercollegiate competltloh . The NCAA 
has alleged that the athletea took the entrance exam on 
the wrong day so they were technically not eligible to par- 
ticipate In collegiate athletice. Denial of due prooess is 
the central contention of the athletes' suit. 

In the other litigation. Long Beach Staters basketball 
players, Glenn McDonald and Roscoe Ponderter/ were declared 
Ineligible by the NCAA after being charged that the two had 
entered the University by having proxies take the entrance 
exam for them. Signing statements that all the allegations 
were untrue^ both athletes brought suit In the federal dis- 
trict court to restrain the NCAA from terminating their 
20 

eligibility. Again their suit revolved around denial of 
due process of law. A temporary restraining order has been 
obtained by the student-athletes enabling them to continue 
to play for the basketball team, at least until the deli- 
berations at a "show cause" hearing have been completed. At 
this hearings the NCAA must come forward and show why both 
of these players should not be reinstated on the Long Beach ■ 
State basketball team. 

This amount of litigation must not obscure the fact 
that student-athletes are subject to suspension If they 
break regulations which meet all Constitutional standards. 
The concern in all of these cases deals mostly with the pro- 
cedure which must be afforded the student-athlete in such a 
suspension and In a few instancesj the Constitutional substantive 
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requirement the regulation should meet, A clear expression 
of what the Issue In these cases la and what Is needed for 
a ruling affecting the athlete to-meet Constltutlonaa stan'^ 
dards Is set out in Behagen v. Intercollegiate Conference 
of Faculty Representatives ,^^ There^ the University of 
Minnesota out of Its own Initiative suspended one of Its 
basketball players for causing a fight at one of the games/ 
The student-athlete sought an Injunction to prevent the school 
from enforcing the suspension but the action failed. While 
allowing the Institutions to withhold eligibility In certain 
clrcumstanceB , the Court gave a stern warning that the right 
of due process must not be taken away from the athlete. As 
the Court saw It^ "Intereets in participation In athletrcs' 
are so substantial that they cannot be Impaired without pro- 
ceedings which comply with minimum standards of due proGess." 
Accordingly^ the Court, allowed the suspension for 'a limited 
period of time after which It would be Invalid unless the 
student-athlete was given a hearlngj such a hearing to com- 
ply with the minimum standards established by the Court. 

As far as Individual Institutions bringing legal 
suits against the NCAA^s sanctioning procedure^ there are 
.only two reported cases .] Perhaps the reason for the lack 
of litigation is the fact that the individual Institutions 
are given notice and a hearlngj they voluntarily Join the 
NCAA and any litigation is destined to bring unwanted pub- 
licity to an institution whose reputation has already been 
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marred by tha NCAA public annoimcement of the penalty. Of 

the two cases J one was brought in conjunction with the Curtis 

action against the NCAA and following Curtis and Brumsey'a ' 

enrollment In another Institution^ the action became moot. ^ 

The other case perhaps represents one of the few 

Instances where member Inetltutlons would feel litigation 

could serve a useful purpose* In Board of Education for the 

oil 

State of Louisiana v. NCAA j^ the University or Southwestern 
Louisiana (USL) sought to prevent the NCAA from Imposing or 
enforcing any sanction on It. According to the NOAA^ USL 
had committed 120 Infractions of rules established by the 
NCAA, most of them dealing with recruiting violations and 
Illegal kickbacks to basketball players* Because USL's basket 
ball team was ranked high and had ultimate hopes of a post 
season tournament Invitation which could lead to the national 
ehamplonehlp J USL sought to forestall any NCAA sanctlonSj 
one of which might prohibit the basketball team from tour- 
nament participation. USL there fore j sought relief In the 
form of an Injunction restricting the NCAA from taking any 
action In the matter until August 15j 1973. The reason 
given for such a delay was anchored on the argument that 
USL needed more time to respond to the 120 charges leveled 
against itself and the student-athletes Involved, USL also 
asserted that they were the target of a disruption campaign 
by other athletically oriented institutions within the State* 
The contention was that USL's fast rise to prominence In 
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basketball gave rise to a desire on the part of other state 
schools to bring them back down. In addition, USL Intimated 
that because of the number of black athletes on its basket-, 
ball team, strong segregation sentiment around the State 
had made up unfounded rumors In order to injure USL^s 
athletic program. 

In the end, USL achieved Its main objective. Although 
the Third Court of Appeals of the State of Louisiana over« 
turned the trial court *s restraining order against the NCAA^ 
the Supreme Court of the State of Louialana allowed tho ori- 
ginal trial Courtis order to stand, USL was invited to the 
NCAA tournament but was quickly eliminated (a situation which 
leads one to conclude that what a law court was unable to 
do> a basketball court could do quite well). As was expected, 
USL dropped the litigation after the tournament and was sub= 
sequently penalized by the NCAA by loss of membership. 

Substantive Law Requirements : 

The substantive basis of actions brought by member 
Institutions against the NCAA are either on procedural grounds 
(l*e.^ Inaufriclent time to prepare a case) or state law 
which varies with each Jurisdiction, Because of the riarrow 
scope of these actions j their substantive requirements win 
not be dealt with], suffice to note that such actions do exlgt, 
Also^ It Is Important to bear in mind that some of the jssues 
which follow regarding student-athlete litigation could apply 
to suits of member institutions against the NCAAj for reasons 
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which will become apparent. 

Substantive Law Requirements for actions brought 
by atudent-athletes r ~ ~ 

In order to be succesBful In his litigation, an 
athlete-plaintiff must show three things: an interest sub- 
stantial enough to require Constitutional protection; action 
affecting such an ''Interest" by a governmental body, either 
state or federal (state action); such action must transgress 
Constitutional parameters* The three areas will be considered 
In the above order* 

Does a student's Interest In participating In college 
sports rise^to- the status of an Interest substantial enough 
to be entitled to Constitutional protection? An affirmative 
response seems appropriate and ^supportable under Judicial 
interpretations. All student-athletes have one or more of 
three Interests which arguably are substantial enough to 
require Fourteenth Amendment due process or equal protection 
safeguards t In the sports which have a counterpart In the 
professional world, a number of student -athletes have an 
Interest In bettering both their competitive skills as well 
as their bargaining position In future deHlngs with pro- 
fessional teams* An athlete who has had public exposure 
along with a sharpening of athletic talent in top class com- 
petition is in a much better position to demand a favorable 
profes^sional contract. For all athletes, the payment of 
educational costs represents the major Interest. A loss of 
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financial assistance due to NCAA Ineligiblia ty • can oauae 
great hardship, even to the point of forfeiting a cbllege 
education. Finally, the chance for publicity and recogni- 
tion as well as the possibility of attaining higher athletic 
goals such as the Olympics constitute yet another Interest 
to the student-athlete. This acclaim will prove Invaluable 
in whatever field the athlete enters both in terms of oppor- 
tunity and contacts. Most of the courts which have faced 
the Issue have without much difficulty used one of these 
Interpretations to fulfill the necessary "substantial In- 
terest," Some, however, have refused to recognize that 
the student-athlete has any Interest at stake which falls 
under the protective umbrella of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The requirement of state action refers to the need 
that actions which violate Constitutional standards emanate 
from governmental or quasi-governmental public bodies as 
opposed to private parties. On this Issue, there is com- 
plete unanimity among the courts that the NCAA sanotlonJng 
procedure involves state action. Although the state action 
requirement could be narrowly interpreted to encompass 
actions directly performed by state or federal government, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has opted for a 
broader standard.* 

The involvement of the State need not be either 
exclusive or direct. In a variety of situations 
the Court has found state action of a nature suf- 
ficient to create rights even though the partici- 
pation of the State was .peripheral, or its action 
was only one of several co-operative forces leading 
to the constitutional violation, 2? 
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Accordingly^ the Supreme Court has established three tests 

of state actlonj any of which can satisfy the requirement* 

Two of thesej the "public function" and the "sum total of 

state Involvement" approaches, have particular relevance to 

the present situation* Under the "public function" approaQh 

when private individuals or groups perform activities which 

are basically governmental , they become "agenaieB of the 

state and subject to its constitutional limitations," In 

Parish V. NCAA this test was applied In the following fashion: 

Although NCAA Is a nationwide association^ it 
does control public schoola which are State 
agencies to the extent that the high school 
athletic associations control their respective 
members at least insofar as regulations^ sanc- 
tions j and discipline are concerned. Moreover^ 
State funds are used by public schools to pay 
membership dues to the association. 

Therefore, we must and do .ooncludg that there 
definitely is State action , , . 

Where no specific "public function" can be articulated, 

courts often turn to the "sum total of state involvement" 

approach to find state action. Here^ the focus is on the 

whole involvement of the state In the private activity to 

see if a minimum level of state function is met thereby 

triggering the factor of state action. In the instant 

problemj the state is extensively involved In the suppprt, 

control and regulations of the InBtitutlons the NCAA controls • 

In addition. State owned facilities are frequently utilized 

as forums for NCAA activities , State funds in the form of 

dues are paid to the NCAA and State employees take, part in 
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NCAA functions. The sum of this state involvement presented 
above has been found sufficient to satisfy the need for state 
action. 3° 

The aubstantlve questions involved moat of the 
Instant litigation deal with either jue process or equal 
protection under the Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. The rights guaranteea by the due . 
process clause which are pertinent to the ncaA sanotlonlng 
process are termed procedural due process. BaslGaliy, this 
protection assures that citizens wiii not he deprived of 
life, liberty or property without notice and a subsequent 
fair hearing being granted to the aggrieved party. Obviously, 
tne standard of revlev/ varies in accordance ^ith the .gravity 
of the proceedlng--a criminal action will require rnore pro- 
cedural safeguards than a civil aQtion for property damage. 
Nevertheless, among the spe'ciflcs of the requirement appj.1- 
cable to moat cases'^ are: ability ^o confront and cross 
examine adverse witnesses at a hearing- tlmeiy notice of 
charges leveled against the individual | a fair and impartial 
trier of facts; a right to be repreaented by counsel; a 
decision based on the facta brought forth in the hearing. 

Student-athletes have frequently been fluccessful 
arguing under procedural due proceBg simply hecauae the 
NCAA has denied them any of the above elements of due process 
even though they have had substantia]^ Interest at stake. 
Neverfcheleas, the NCAA falls to see the' isaue in this light 
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arguing that it doee not pronounce sanctions affecting any 
particular student-athlete but only against fnember schoolaj 
and these institutions are provided with all due process 
requirements. Furthermore^ the NCAA contends^ If the courts 
feel the student-athlete Is being Individually sanctioned^ 
all the requirements of due process are still met by the 
notice and fair hearing given to the member schools. Since 
the Interest of the Institution and the athlete are essen- 
tially the same J it Is expected that the Institution will 
take every move necessary to vindicate the athlete's Interest 
As to the first argument j It is doubtful at best If courts 
will let form obscure substance when constitutional rights 
arc in the balance and the decisions seem to so hold. In 
regards to the later argument ^ It Is questionable whether 
the presumption which underlies its position la valid since 

... [Tjhe interests of a university and Its 
athletes will not always coincide. 

While a school normally challenges the NCAA 
initial ruling In hopes of obtaining a reversal, 
it also wishes to avoid antagonizing the NCAA 
and further Jeopardising Its athletic program. 
To protect this interest the school may choose 
to comply with the ruling and on its own declare 
the offending athlete Ineligible* Moreover, 
the members of the NCAA's Executive Committee 
have a possible conflict of Interest because 
they, represent competing Institutions, As a 
resuitj there may be biased Interest In im- 
posing sanctions on another institution, an 
interest that might preclude a fair and impar- 
tial evaluation. 32 

In any case. It is Improbable that courts will allow for 

due process protection to be afforded In proxy fashion. 
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While the due process defense la primarily concerned 
with the procedural aspect of NCAA rule enforcement, the 
equal protection claim goes directly to the substantive basis 
of NCAA rules. Briefly stated but dangerously overslrnpllfied, 
equal protection requires that regulations enacted by the 
NCAA are reasonable In their application to individuals affected 
Specifically, this Constitutional protection guarantees that 
classlflGatlons of regulations arising out of state action, 
will treat alike all those and only those persons who are 
similarly situated with regards to the purpose of the statute. 
Because of the different interests which might be curtailed 
through regulations, the Supreme Court has developed two dis-' 
tlnct standards for reviewing equal protection cases--the low 
scrutiny or rational relationship test and the high scrutiny 
or compelling state Interest test. 

Under the low scrutiny approach, the challenged 
regulation will be reviewed to determ-fno whether there Is 
a reasonable relationship between ':he classification and 
a valid state objective. This standard always gives great 
deference to the legislative branch, allowing for a presump- 
tion of validity to the state regula on. All regulations 
are assumed to have a valid purpose Lnd the burden Is on 
the party contesting the validity to show otherwise. The 
state is also allowedj within the rule of reason, to deviate 
from a perfect regulation so that it can be overlncluslve 
(persons within the classification are included in the 
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regulation yet they fall outside the purpose of the statute) 
or underincluslve (the purpose of the statute Is not wholly 
fulfilled since Individuals not Included In the classification 
fall within the statutory purpose). 

Over the years the Supreme Court has developed a 
stricter test when the classification has burdened what the 
Court perceives to be certain key individual interests. If 
the trait by which the affected Individual is classified 
is deemed "suspect" i,e,^ race j alienage or if the classifi- 
cation Itself impairs a fundamental rights l,e,j interstate 
travelj votlngj speechj then the state must show a "compelling 
state Interest" for the regulation to pass Cons tit utrorial 
screening. Under this high Bcrutlny approach the burden of 
proof is on the state and only after factual proof of the 
state's purpose will courts balance the individual Interest 
involved with that of the state to see If the regulation is 
valid. 

As to NCAA -student-athlete lltlgatlonj the now re- 
pealed l,6bO rule has been the focal point of the equal 
protection claim. Of the two cases that have decisions on 
the issue, both used the "low scrutiny" approach yet one 
upheld the rule while the other did not. In Parish v, NCAA ^ 
the court, stating that the NCAA rule need "onLy" be shown 
to have "some rational relationship to legitimate purposes" 
held the regulation reasonable, Ihe purpose according to 
the NCAA was to 
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establish a minimum standard whiah would 
prevent exploitation of athletes by the 
college or university, that is, setting 
up and agreeing to the prediction process 
by NCAA^s members in order to prevent re- 
cruitment for athletic purposes along of 
young men who had relatively poor chances 
of obtaining academic degrees; to encourage 
institutions with lower standards to elevate 
[them] . * . j to discourage unsound and 
economic practices of the past which had 
allowed Indiscriminate granting of scholar- 
ships, resulting in too many athletes dropping 
out their freshman and sophomore years, 3i 

In Associated Students v, NCAA - the court upheld the 1,600 
rule per se but felt that the interpretation of it by Official 
Interpretations 4l8 (0,1, 4l8) was a denial of equal protec- 
tion* The Interpretation penalized any student who failed 
to meet the 1.600 rule and had practiced or participated 
in^ an intercollegiate athletic program his first year by 
declaring him ineligible for a second year. Due to this 
extension of the original sanction^ the court concluded the 
regulation was unreasonable. 

Once a fjtudent has an earned grade point 
average achieved over a reasonable period of 
tlme^ then it Is unreasonable^ in light of 
the purpose of the rule^ to Impose sanctions 
against the student based on the fact that he 
failed to predict a certain grade point average. 



Conclusion i 

The present trend would seem to Indicate further 
litigation In the Immediate future] several factors point 
to this conclusion. Student-athletes, and to a lesser degree 
Institutions^ have been '"^FrlK^^uc^es^iful at attaining their 
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desired ends through the legal system* As far as student- 
athletes there Is at present no guarantee of procedural 
due proeess nor are there plans by the NCAA to remedy the 
situation despite the warnings by the courts. In addition^ 
although the 1.600 rule has been abolished , the equal pro- 
tection issue could rise again concerning otner claselfica- 
tlons required of student-athletes but not of students at 
large. Institutions will tend to go to court for restraining 
orders when they are seeking to buy time to complete an 
athletic season without prohibitory sanctions. The success 
of USL at accomplishing this will influence others. Add 
to this a latent belief by many in college athletics, es- 
pecially less established athletic powers, that the NCAA 
sanctioning and enforcement procedures are selective and 
biased^ and looking to the courts for resolution of dlEputes 
will more and more appear to tee the worthv/hile approach to 
take * ' 
There Is little doubt of the detrimental consequences 
this volume of litigation between participants of the inter- 
collegiate athletic system has on college athletics. Pub- 
licity, the side effects of most litigation, can be harful 
especially when penalized schools begin to rebut accusations , 
The present Long Beach State suit has brought charges against 
the NCAA by persons Involved which Include racism, selective 
enforcement of NCAA rules and corruption while the NCAA 
accuses Long Beach State of Illegal payoffs and slush funds. 
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Another repercussion is the distrust created among coni- 
peting schoolsj arising out of beliefs that the sister 
institution is responsltile for the genesis of the Investi- 
gation* The USL litigation brings this point home as the 
major athletic powers In the State of Louisiana were accused 
by USL as the instigators of all the litigation, the reason 
being USL's fast rise to athletic prominence* Perhaps the 
greatest harm^ however^ Is the effect on the student-athlete ^ 
the principal object of college athletics* Without ever 
expecting It, he Is forced to the courtroom to retain a 
right which he took for granted all along. Not only is 
this expensive and time consuming to the student-athlete 
but more important^ there is a strong tendency for him to 
become disillusioned with college athletics and all that it 
is supposed to stand for* Plnallyj all these cases have 
a way of undermining the NCAA's ability to rule effectively 
at the realm of college athletics. As schools and student- 
athletes are able to effectively seek redress in the courts, 
they will look less towards the NCAA as the final word In 
matters relating to intercollegiate sports* 

In light of these consequences, especially the 
adverse publicity and meager Judicial success. It seems 
appropriate to question why the NCAA has not provided hear- 
ings for student-athletes. While other reasons may be pre^ 
sented, it is quite probable the underlykng problem involves 
lack of adequate resources to handle this situation* If 
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the NCAA is to provide hearings for all sanctioning pro- 
cedures ^ it would necessitate a broad outlay of money and 
personnel to obtain suitable proof. Obviously^ the cost 
would,. run high and with Its present financial budget, the 
NCAA appears Incapable of such an all encompassing arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless, courts are not amenable to arguments 
that economic cost is prohibitive when Constitutional rights 
lie In the balance. This aspect leads to the conclusion 
that if the NCAA is to perform a proper regulatory function 
in intercollegiate athletics it must be prepared to provide 
sufficient money and personnel or in the end, its^ ability to 
govern effectively will be severely curtailed. 

Not only should the NCAA be concerned about this 
type' of litigation^ but Individual member schools, espec- 
ially state schools J should heed its warnings. While all 
the litigation to date has Involved the NCAA, there Is no 
protective veil around Individual Institutions providing 
Immunity if they fail to furnish Constitutional guarantees. 
These institutions should be prewarned of the emerging legal 
constraints applicable to their actions and shape their moves 
accordingly. 

Finally, the overall Impact of the cases discussed 
in this section and the consequences flowing from them seem to 
indicate a call for formalization In the disciplinary aspects 
of sports. TOils trend Is not surprising since it has been 
seen In a number of social Institutions which affect large 
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groups of individuals. In addition the certainty brought 
about by the advent of f ormallzatlDn will erase some of 
the arbitrariness currently found In the NCAA's disciplinary 
procedures. While some disadvantages such as limited flexl- 
bllity for individual cases are present, the advantages are 
substantial. Most ' definitely, a careful and thorough con- 
sideration of formal disciplinary procedures by athletic 
administrators seem warranted, 

INJURIES IN INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 

The problem of injuries In Interoolleglate athletics 
has remained a constant throughout Its history. Because of 
the need for strenuous physical activity In sports ^ Injuries 
in a sense are Inevitable. Not surprisingly, most inter- 
collegiate athletic programs provide for most or all of 
the medical costs incurred from injuries while participating 
In Intercollegiate sports. 

Nevertheless, in cases where the student-athlete Is 
not compensated or even If he Is, the athlete still has a 
recourse in the courts to obtain financial losses which either 
he has not been compensated for or go beyond mere medical 
cost. There are tv/o areas which the student-athlete might 
meet the requirements. The first is the usual civil remedy 
in tort based on the negligence of the Institution or Its 
employees. Under this legal theory, the athlete could recover 
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not only his medical expenses but also for his pain and 
suffering and loss of future power to earn money which have 
resulted from the injury. However, as a result of the student 
athlete *s inability in most Instances to meet the various 
burdens of proofs necessary for a plaintiff and coupled with 
the affirmative defenses open to the defendants such as assump 
tlon of risk. or contributory negligence, these actions are 
seldom brought.^- 

The second recourse of the student-athlete is in the 
area of workmen's compensation. Unlike an action based on 
tort, there is no need to show fault of the defendant nor 
is the aGtlon barred by affirmative defenses. Because of 
several cases in this area dealing directly with scholarships 
athletes In Intercollegiate athletics and the possible appli- 
cability of present NCAA financial aid rules to this area, 
an expanded discussion follows. 

Briefly, workmen's compensation acts allow for com- 
pensation to employees who, in the course of their employment 
receive accidental Injuries. Compensation comes regardless 
of fault, although the employee must not consciously inflict 
a self injury. The employer's common law defenses art taken 
away in exchange for the limited liability provided by statu- 
tory law enacted In all fifty states* The Injury must occur 
while working for the employer and the liability Is dependent 
on the status created by employment. While the employer- 
employee relationship must be proven and the employee must 
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be under regular employment, all the requirements have 
usually been given a broad construction by the courts be- 

cause of the remedial nature of the statutes, 

39 

In University of Denver v, Nemeth , a case of first 
impression^ the Supreme Court of Colorado upheld the position 
that a scholarship- athlete^ under certain circumstances, 
meets a requirement as an employee and therefore Is entitled 
to benefits under the workmen ^s compensation act. The facts 
revealed that Nemeth was employed by the Unl.verslty of Denver 
to keep the tennis courts free from gravel and litter, and 
was given meals for lower rates by the athletic department. 
Availability of the Job and the meals was dependent on 
whether Nemeth 's performance on the football field was satis- 
factory to the coaching staff, Nemeth Injured his back while 
participating in a football practice and was unable to con- 
tinue either the employment or athletic participation. In 
upholding the Industrial Commission Ruling that Nemeth was 
entitled to workmen's compensation , the court found sufficient 
evidence to sustain that Nemeth was an employee of the Univer- 
sity and that his Injury had come about as an Incident of that 
employment. While admitting the case was one of first Impres- 
sion, the court reasoned that the controlling question was 
whether "under all the circumstances, the injury arose from 
something which was Incident to the employment , "and added, 
that as td this Issue, a number of prior decisions supported 
the Commission's findings. The cases cited in the opinion 
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dealt with a variety of employer-emplojree relationships. 
Prom this case^ the court inferred the proposition that once 
the employer-eniployee relation was established^ any activity 
by the employee which In any way was Incident to the continua- 
tion of that employment was covered under workmen *s compensation 
"The obligation to compensate Nemeth," the court concludedj 
"arises solely because of the nature of the contract^ its 
Incidence and the responsibilities assumed in order to not 
only earn his remuneratlonj but to retain his Job,"^''' 

A similar Issue was presented to the California 
District Court of Appeals In Van Horn v. Industrial Accident 
Commission , Here, the athlete was granted a one year foot- 
ball scholarship and "rent money" by the athletic departmentj 
this aid continuing throughout the year without regards to 
the participation or performance by the athlete. There wasj 
however^ a tacit understanding that such aid would be renewed 
on the basis of the athlete's participation In the football 
program. The athlete was killed on his return to California 
from participating In a regular scheduled event in Ohio, 

While the Industrial Commission denied the decedent's 
family workmen U compensation death benefits on grounds that 
the studint-athlete did not meet the necessary criteria to 
be an employee of the school , the Appeals Court reversed. 
The court found that the financial aid the athlete received 
was J in effect J remuneration for the decedent ^s participation 
In the football programj thereby forming an employment relation- 
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ship between the decedent and the school. 

In defense of Its conclusion, the Commission made the 
following policy arguments. Firsts that holding for the 
athlete would impose too great a burden on Institutions of 
higher learning, thus contravening public policy. The Van 
Horn court, however, correctly observed that the embodiment 
of public policy Is workmen *s compensation ; the protection 
of the laborer carrying more social Import than difficulties 
which might disturb the employer. Second, that if the scholar 
ship athlete falls under the workmen *b compensation act, any 
scholarship student would be eligible for such compensation, 
thereby discouraging the granting of scholarships making it 
incompatible with legislative Intent* Here, the opinion draws 
a sharp line* While holding firm to the premise that "there 
is authority for the proposition that one who participates 
for compensation as a member of an athletic team may be an 
employee within the statutory scheme of the workmen's com- 
pensatlon act,^ - the court nevertheless admitted that some 
athletes under financial aid may not be eligible for benefits 
under workmen's compensation. The controlling factor is 
whether the institution has established a "contract for em- 
ployment" with the athlete and such a contract exists when 
the appropriate quid pro quo Is present. In the Instant case 
the court found the necessary conelderatlon although the Com-* 
mission's finding had shown the one year scholarship not to 
be contingent on the athlete's athletic partlGlpation, The 
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court concluded that "but for" the athletic? participation 
the student would have never received a scholarEhlp. This 
the court held to be suffjolent to establish the necessary 
"contract of employment" for workmen ^3 compensation to apply. 
Finally^ In connection with the previous contentlonj the 
Commission argued that allowing, recovery to scholarship athletes 
under workmen ^^ compensation would discourage the Institution 
from awarding such grants. The courts in accordance with 
its previous argument. Impliedly recognized this possibility, 
but suggests that schools which were concerned about such 
consequences, should avoid any contractual arrangement with 
the athlete by making the aid wholly gratuitous. That Is, by 
neither attaching performance or participation In the program 
a condition for renewal of financial aid, the institution 
could negate the Implication that there was a contractual 
relationship Involved* 

These cases have become of special relevance due to 
the recent changes of the financial aid rules in Inter-^ 
collegiate athletics. Most scholarships to s tudent-^a thletes 
are being given on a year to year basis as opposed to the pre 
1973 custom of granting a full four year grant-in-aid* Re- 
newal of the scholarship is mostly left up to the head coaches 
or to some type of committee whose criteria will most likely 
include, and be determined by, athletic performance. Under 
these circumstances J the facts are parallel to the Van Horn 
case . 
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The evidence was that to receive an athletic 
scholarship a student must have maintained a 2.2 
grade average, must be a member of an athletic 
team and be recommended by the coach to the scholar- 
ship committee. He recommended only those who were 
on the team. There was evidence that the coach had 
no power to overrule the committee or to terminate 
a scholarship before the term for which It was granted 
had elapsed but that evidence does not support the 
Inference that there was no relationship between the 
scholarship and [the student's] athletic prowess or 
participation. The only Inference to be drawn from 
the evidence is that decedent received the scholar- 
ship because of his athletic prowess and partlclpa^ 
tlon,^^ 

Nevertheless, to date, only two states have decided 
these type cases and there are no decisions under the present 
NCAA financial aid rules. Although two out of the three 
decisions so far have been favorable to the student. It is 
too early to project what the majority of courts will do. 
Almost surely educational Institutions will argue no employee- 
employer relationship based on a variety of factors which 
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courts might find persuasive. - Whatever the outcome, however, 

the present NCAA financial aid rules have certainly detracted 

from the Institutions factual position, enabling students 

to more easily advance a contractual relationship under a 

Van Horn type analysis. 

The cost of workmen's compensation insurance to college 

and universities wlllj In most Instances, not prove burdensome. 

Nevertheless, many of these institutions might desire to avoid 

the aura of a contractual relationship between itself and 

the athlete because of the many possible repercuBsions from 
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an employer-employee relationrihlp. To do so, the tailoring 
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of athletic financial aid grants will have to more closely 
approximate that of true scholarshj ps , This avenue presents 
a troutilesome alternative to a number of athletic departments 
because of the financial pressurea which are currently facing 
them. Perhaps the only viable course of action available to 
them will be to continue their performance related grants. 
In choosing this path, however. Institutions should be pre» 
pared for the possibility of Increasing emphasis by the courts 
on the business nature of the relationship. 

The treatment of athletes In what Is supposed: -^ 
amateur status as employees of the university Is unfortunate^ 
and not surprisingly, seems to point to the broader problfjm 
of the business orientation of Intercollegiate sports. As 
it relates to the present topic, two aspects can be noted. 
First to the extent that the business orientation fluutuatea, 
a corresponding change will probably be reflected In the way 
the athlete ^s position looks to the courts ---a scholarship 
student as opposed to an employee. Thus this area might serve 
as a reflection to how far a business perspective has encap^. 
sulated collegiate sports. Secondly, If there Is no move 
towards less professlonallzatlon. Institutions should con- 
sider total compensatlon-^medlcal costs, salary, dlsabjllty 
pay-=towards an injured student-athlete. Not only would this 
be ethically proper if a strong business atmosphere prevails, 
but the cases presented give at least some Indication that 
courts might be ready to consider such comprehensive programs. 
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SEX DISCRIMINATION 

Although there had been no reported cases until the 

last three years, litigation based on sex dlSGrlmlnatlon In 

amateur athletics has begun to appear In large numbers. To 

date, there Is no reported litigation at the Intercqlleglate 

level even though there exists a considerable volume of 

litigation at the high school stage, the ramifications of 

which are likely to be felt in college athletlos. This latter 

conclusion Is based on the following premises. First, there 

Is a lack In both minor and major athletic programs of either 

athletically induced financing or even athletic participation 

.available for females while there exists a large amount of 

both for male participants. Second Is the inareaslng success 

that females have had In litigation at the high school level^'^ 

and the favorable attitude the public has taken toward such 

actions. Finally, there is now federal legislation prohibiting 

any sex discrimination in federally assisted institutions. 

Title IX of The Higher Education Act of 1972 provides that 

No person In the United States shall, on 
the basis of sex, be excluded from participa= 
tlon In, be denied the benefits of, or be 
subjected to discrimination under any educa- 
tional program or activity reeelvlng Federal 
financial assistance . . . 

The Impact of this legislation has been recently heightened 

by regulations promulgated by the Office of Civil Rights and 

the Department of Health, Education and Welfare which would 

require "equal opportunity" for women within the realm of all 
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Golleglate actlvitlas--lncluding such areas as athletic 
scholarships^ facilities, scheduling and coaching. While the 
Impact of this legislation on Intercollegiate athletlG pro- 
grams is not clear, ^ there is a distinct possibility that 
litigation might arise from It, 

' Pressure on higher education to eliminate differential 
treatment based on sex Is growlngj not surprisingly Institutions 
have begun to act before unwanted litigation or financial aid 
restrictions become a reality. ^^Already the Big Eight Conference ' 
has deleted the word "male" from Its eligibility requirements 
thus opening the door to female participation In sports rang- ^ 
Ing from gymnaatlcsj track and golf to contact events such 
as football and wrestllng.^O 2n a more direct approach^ four- 
teen athletic -grants for females only, each based on the $2,500 
tuition cost are being awarded by the University of Miami. 51 
As stated by the head of the acholarshlps committee^ the aim 
of the grants is to place women in equality with men as far 
as facilities and opportunities and not in equal footing as 
athletes. The University of North Carolina has also followed 
suit but their number of grants Is considerably fewer.. 

If litigation based on sex discrimination does reach 
the collegiate levels administrators can expect the equal 
protection clause to be basis of the action Just as It has 
been the backbone of the high school cases. [For a general 
discussion of this area of Constitutional law see discussion 
on equal protection starting on page 19,] Arguments on both 
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sides are also likely to reaemble the suits at the high school; 
level. In regards to the student, once the state action re- 
quirement is passed, she must demonstrate a substantial in- 
terest at stake such as educational value of competitive 
athletics, enhancement of personal reputation bV participation 
or the improved instruction of coaching staffs . The "interest 
must subsequently be shown to be barred to the student by 
reason of sex, a basis which would be aaserted to be unreason- 
able. 

In order to get the more favorable "high scrutiny" 
test of the equal protection clause the argument has been 
made that sex should be treated as a "suspect" classification 
but to date, the courts have refused to so hold. The reason 
probably lies in that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has not dealt with sex as a "suspect" classification. In 
the only recent case before the Court based on a sex category, 
the classification was found to be unconstitutional but under 
a low scrutiny approach. ^3 Following suit, the lower courts 
have dealt with the sex category in high school athletics 
under the low scrutiny standard yet, like the Supreme Court, 
have demanded more Justification from the state than under 
the usual low scrutiny test. In effect, this new method of 
dealing with equal protection cases falls somewhere In the 
middle of the other two approaches, and the exact parameters 
of the test are difficult to define. 

To meet this new standard or at least the 'low scrutiny 
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approach, school administrators have promulgated several 
reasons for a classification based on sex, Poremost Js the 
obvious cost Increase required to develop and maintain new 
programs and facilities/^ Phyaiologlcal difrerenees In terms 
of ability to participate competitively with males has also 
been advanced. In connection, with the latter argument, school 
officials have Indicated the strong possibility that women's 
athletic programs would be eliminated since opeiilng male teams 
to both sexes would require a reciprocal move by female teams. 
Given the overall superiority of male parfclclpants , they would 
soon predominate over female membership In all teams. 

. These arguments have not attained a favorable reception 
In the courts. As to cost Increase, courts have observed that 
if this is the case, at the very least the state Is obligated 
to split up the present cost between the male and female par- 
ticipants. Concerning the female ability to compete, this 
Is based on speculative aonslderatlon of female's as a class 
which does not take into account Individual ability within 
that class to participate suacessfully , In fact^ this Is 
the evil which the Supreme Court was trying to suppress in 
Reed v. Reed , ^ the only case to go before the Court challenging 
a law based on a sex classification. As stated In Brenden v. 
Independent School Dlstrlct j 

In our view. Reed precludes a state from 
using assumptions about the nature of females 
as a class, to deny to females an Individualized 
determination of their qualifications for a 
benefited provided by the state, 55 
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After refuting the school administrator's position^ 
most" courts have held the classification unconstitutional 
under the equal protection clause,. The majority have re- 
quired the opportunities for males in all athletic partici- 
pation to be opened up for female membership, At least one- 
court has expressly held that a separate but equal arrangement 
would meet the equal protection requirement,^^ 

Whether the sex discrimination issue will affect inter- 
collegiate athletics^ through personal litigation/ as pro- 
foundly as it has high school sports is still questionable. 
As noted^ no reported litlgatipn has transpired at this level. 
In addition^ there are arguments that athletics at the col- 
legiate level have a purpose different from its high school 
counterpart and thatj therefore, the sex dichotomy serves 
a substantial state purpose* For example, college athletics 
is more of a business which must cater to the wants of the 
public in order to obtain financing and the public demands 
male participation because of high male permeation in pro- 
fessional sports. Whether this and other arguments can 
satisfy the Constitutional mandate of the equal protection 
clause remains to be seen. 

If intercollegiate athletic programs fall to satisfy 
the equal protection test on the sex discrimination grounds, 
the resultant effect on athletic programs will turn on the 
remedies fashioned by the courts. If an equal access approach 
is decreed, institutions will experience leas disruption in 



^3^ 

their present programs. All teams and facilities will need 

to be opened to female partlGlpatlon but their capacity to 

remain In the program will be dependent on their ability. It 

Is unlikely that major capital outlays will be required by 

this approach^ neither will there be a great influx of female 

participants In most sports* Their Inherently Inferior 

physical skills in male oriented athietic events will prevent 

this outcome, A completely different result will transpire, 

however^ if the courts conclude that an equal opportunityj 

or its corollary, separate but equal approach, is necessary. 

Under this remedy, institutions would need to establish 

such things as equal facilities, athletic scholarships and 

coaching for women which would not only split present athletic 

budgets down the middle but require capital outlays solely 

for females in order to build facilities which are presently 

only available to males* This Is the solution which the new 

HEW guidelines Indicate and which prompted the following 

sharply worded reply by the NCAA* 

If athletics are to be covered [under Title IX 
of The Higher Education Act] they should be covered 
in a reasonable, practical manner, not through 
regulations which ostensibly seek to severely damage 
by design the revenue -producing sports program and 
increase greatly the present $4g, 5 million annual 
deficit of NCAA members In conducting intercollegiate 
athletic programs* ^9 

In effect, if the HEW guidelines are enforced by the courts 

or If the courts feel such an approach is necessary once the 

issue is presented in a private action, the structure of 

Intercollegiate athletics will be revamped, in probably the 
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most sweeping change since Its Inception, 

CONCLUSION . . / 

Litigation In the areas covered In this paper is by 
no means quieting down, rather the Indication la that th^re 
will be expanded activity. Although the present court actions 
do not as of present constitute a major threat to the struc- 
ture of Intercollegiate athletics, it Is a source of concern 
which could lead to radical structural changes If the system 
does not heed Its warnings and adjust to the times. The 
ability of Intercollegiate athletics to do so will depend on 
farslghted college administrators who understand what the 
present realities of oollege athletics are as opposed to 
recognizing only what they were twenty years ago; 
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be argued that no First Amendment rights have 
m fact been violated, this position is unde-mined by recent 
writers. Scott, -The Athletic Revolution (1971): Shaw Meat 
on the Hoof, ig72j The Miami Herald July k, lUi at LS 
Meggysey, Out of Their League 1970. Furthermore. Just the 
long time span covered coupled with the authoritarian nature 
ol most sports would seem to Indicate, at the verv least 
some violations. ' 

At the threshold It might be suggested a lack of 
awareness by the student-athletes as to their Constitutionally 
protected rights. Yet even with the advent of a more aware 
athlete, there Is still few actions brought in this area 
Perhaps this can be tempered with the fact that athletic 'pro- 
grams themselves have .altered their view as to the manner 
of treatment of student -athletes . 

"I suppose that the era of the tlghtflsted 
disciplinarian might be over. There seems 
to be more communication than in the past 
and I think that is good. For the most part, 
we are dealing with mature young men and they 
have good Ideas. We would be foolish if we 
didn't listen to them." Paul "Bear Bryant , ' "* ' ' 

University of Alabama football coach, in 
' Durham Morning Herald, Sept. 2, 1973 at 3c. 

Even if the student-athlete was aware, he might have 
decided against any action since his plea was unlikely to be 
heard by receptive ears. Both in the legal and lay communities 
the atmosphere was less than favorable for any such action. 
Again this premise is undermined by the small amount of 
litigation today when both the legal and lay communities are 
receptive to such actions, 

^H68 P. 2d 1079 (1972). ■ ' 

3393 U.S. 503 (1969). 

^Id. ' 
5 

First Amendment prohibits compulsory flag salute In public 
schools. West Virginia State Bd. of Iduc. v. Barnette. llQ 
U.S. 624 (1943). , ^ . 

%3 U.S. 503, "508 (1969). 
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"^Id. at 512, 513. 

8 " 
468 P. 2d 1079. 1084 (1972). 

9 If - ' ■ 

"Without deciding whether approval of the armband display 
would have Involved state action ... we are persuaded that 
the Trustees' decision was lawful within the limitation of 
the Tinker case itself ." 468 F.2d IO79, 1084 (1972), 

■"■^''We do not base our holding on the presence of any violence ' 
or disruption. There was no; showing or finding to that effeat 
..." 468 F.2d 1079/ 1084 (197S). " 

11 - - - 

See 19 Kansas La. Rev. 316. "Even If permitted to carry 
out their Intentions, It Is doubtful that the 14 plaintiffs 
would have fostered an establishment of religion. There is 
a measurable difference between symbolic speech criticizing 
religious beliefs and a law or regulatory scheme that lends 
official approval to one religious doctrine, law or organiza- 
tional structure .", at 320. It can also be argued that the 
rule prohibiting any demonstration by athletes v/as overly 
broad, had a chilling effect on speech and was therefore 
per se unconstitutional. 



12 

Durham Morning Herald, Feb. 9, I974 S B"at 3. 

13 

At a later date all threats of suspension were dropped 
after the athletes decided to conform with the regulation. 

l4 

Isaac Curtis and Larry Brumsey v. MCAA No. C712088 ACW 
(N.D. Calif. Feb. 2, 1972). 



The 1.600 Rule required a college freshman's prior scholastic 
performance to predict an ability to attain a 1.6 average 
during his collegiate studies. This prediction was based on 
cumulative grade point averages achieved at the high school 
level and an entrance examination approved by the NCAA. 



Robert Parrish, Welton Bookshlre, Rich Jacobs, Dale Klnke3aar 
and Jerry Waugh v. NCAA, U.S. District Court Western Diet, of 
Louisiana, 1973 Civ. No. I8733. 

^'^ Parish V. NCAA, 361 P.Supp. 1220 (1973). 
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" Roland Grant and John Williamson v.- NCAA fjl'led in the' Court 
of Common Pleas ^ Philadelphia County j Penn, 1973, 



^SDurham Morning Herald, Jan. 15j 1974 1 at 3* 
20Durham Morning Herald ^ Jan. l6, 1974 I B at 5. 
P. Supp. 602 (1972). 



^^The guidelines were as follows^ "Plaintiffs should be given 
a written notice of the time and plaoe of the hearing at least 
two days in advance* Accompanying such notice should be a 
specification of the charges against each and the grounds which 
if proven, would Justify imposition of a penalty. The hearing 
should be such that the Directors of Athletics have an oppor- 
tunity to hear both sides of the story. This does not require 
a full-dress Judicial hearing, with the right to cross -examine 
witnesses. However, It should Include the presentation of 
direct testimony In the form of statements by each of those 
directly Involved relating their version of the interest. 
Plaintiffs should be given a list of all witnesses who will 
appear, and should be allowed to hear all testimony. Plain- 
tiffs should be given a written report specifying the Directors 
findings of ,fact, and If there Is to be any punishment the 
basis for such punishment. The proceedings should be recorded 
and the tapes should be made available to plaintiffs in the 
event they wish to appeal . . . . " 



^%olden Bear Athletic Foundation v. NCAA, No. C-711930 
ACW (N.D. Gal. Oct. 6, 1971). 

2^d, of Education for the State of Louisiana, Individually 
and in Behalf of the University of Southwestern Louisiana v. 
NCAA, filed in the 15th Judleial District Court of the State 
of Louisiana. 



^^See Behegen v. Intercollegiate Conference of Faculty Rep. 
3^6 F.Supp 602 at 6o4, 1972 for ah example of Judicial 
treatment of the area, 

-See Parish v. NCAA 36I F^Supp. 1220 (1973). 

States v. Guest, 383 U.S. 7^3, 755-56 (I966). 

/ 
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28^ 

Evans V. Newton 382 U.S. 296, 299. 



29. 

Curtis V. NCAA No. C 712088 ACN (N.D. Calif. Feb. 2, 1972) 



^361 F.Supp. 1S14, 1219 (1973). 

30, 



31 

As la applicable to the present cases see Behegen v 
Intercollegiate Conference of Paculty Rep. 346 P.Supp 
602 (1972) . <f f J Ht^. 

32 

■^ 24 Stand. L. Rev. 903, 908. 
33361 P.Supp. 1220, 1226 (1973). 

•54, _ . ^ - , 

^ Associated Students v. NCAA Civil No. S-27?4 (ED Cal 
25, 1973). 



S^Id. , • . 

36 

See Los Angeles Times Jan. 18, 1974 j Part III. 

37 

See Cramer v. Hoffman 390 P. 2d 19 {l968)j For one case in 
this area, but at the high school level, which the defendant 
coach was found liable for negligence resulting In the 
death of a 16 years old football player who had suffered a 
heat stroke see Mogabgab v. Orleans Parish School Board 
239 So. 2d 456. 

3^See 99 C.J.S. SI 1-5. 

^^127 Colo. 385, 257 P. 2d 423 (1953). 

^°Id. at 426. 
4i 

Id. at 430. 



^33 Cal. Rptr. 169 (1963). 
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Id. at 173. • 

SB Cal. Rptr, I69, 17^. 

45„ 

For example. Institutions will undoubtedly stress the 
' academic function of scholarships and that their treatment 
of athletes In no way resembles that of an employee-employer 
relationship, i.e., there is no withholding of wages for 

social security or taxes, there is no mandatory minimum vmge. 

fi 
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Need to withhold taxes and Booial security. Possible need, 
to create pension plans under right circumstances* Ability 
to form unions by student -athletes , 

47 

'Morris V, Michigan State Bd, of Educ . , 472 P*2d 1207 
(6 Clr, 1973)j Haas South Bend Community School Corp., 
289 N,E, 2d 495 (Ind. 1972 )j Brenden v. Independent School 
Dlbt*, 342 P.Supp. 1224/(D, Minn. 1972, aff'd 477 F.2d 1292 
(8 Clr. 1973)1 Hollander v* Connecticut Interscholastlc 
Athletic Conference, Civil No. 124427 (Conn, Super. Ct,, 
New Haven County, March 29, I971), 



Cf. Gregorlo v, Bd. of Iducatlon No. C-I98869 (N.JV Super. 
Ct., Monmouth County, March 16, 1971 ) I Hollander v. Connecticut 
Interscholastlc Athletic Conference No. 124427 (Conn* Super. 
Ct, New Haven County, March 29, 1971), 

48 « _ 

20 U.S.C. § 1681 This provision is made to resemble 

Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 which forbids 

discrimination on the basis of race, color and national 

origin in all federally assisted programs t 

49 

It is not clear In the sense of whether in a cause of 
action there must be proof of a direct c onnection between 
federal funds and athletio programs or whether a peripheral 
nexus will be held sufficient, HEW has stated, and the 
prevailing view Is that collegiate athletic programs, by 
virtue of the fact that they are at least Indirectly affiliated 
with other campus aotlvltles which receive federal funds, 
are subject to the statute and thus the regulations. 

Blg light Conference Declsionj March 2, 1973 meeting. 
Minute No. 2295 (2) at 1356, 
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51 • _ - 

Los Angeles Times Jan. 2U, igjk part III, pg, 3. 

52 

- See Reed v. Nebraska School Activities Ass'n, 34l P. Supp. 
258 (D. Neb. 1972). 

53Reed v. Reed M04 U.S. 71 (1971). 

5%or an explanation of this new standard see Gunther, 
The Supreme Court, 1971 Ternij Poreword s In Search of 
Evolving Doctrine on a Changing Court 1 A Model for a 
Newer Iqual Protectionj 86 Harv. L. Rev. 1 (197a), 

55404 U.S. 71 (1971). 
^°477 P. 2d 1292, 1302 (1972). 

57Haaa v. South Bend Community School Corp., 289 N.E, 2d 495 
(Ind, 1972)j Brenden v. Independent School District 342 P. Supp 
1224 (D'. Minn. 1972)* aff'd, 477 P. 2d 1292 (8 Clr. 1973)1 
Reed v, Nebraska School ActlvltleB Aas'n, 341 F. Supp. 256 
(D. Neb. 1972) J Morris v. Michigan State Bd. of Educ . , 472 P. 2d 
1207 (6 Clr. 1973). Contra I Bucha v. Illinois High School 
Association 351 P. Supp. 6g (N.D. 111. 1972), • Harris v. 
Illinois High School Association Civil No. 72-25 (S.D. 111., 
Apr. 17, 1972). 

58see Haas v. South Bend Community School Corp., 289 N.E. 2d 
495 (Ind. 1972). ■ 
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The financial dimension of Intercollegiate athletics Is perhaps 
the least understood facet of an activity that is constantly 
presented to the public through the press ^ televisions and radio. On 
other hands within particularly the NCAA Division I Institutions^ 
the financial dimension probably gets more attention from univer- 
sity administrators than any other aspect of the program. This 
reflects the fact that Intercollegiate athletics 1s big business within 
the major Institutions. In, his 1970 study^ Financial Analysis of 
Intercollegiate Athletics s Mitchell H. Ralborn concluded that the 
median NCAA Class A institution (corresponding roughly to the present 
Division I classification) spent $K3 million on Its Intercollegiate 
athletics program in 1969, With some rough extrapolations for the 
succeeding 4 years ^ it is probable that the median 1s now about 
$1.9 million. A number of the institutions we examined had programs 
In the $2,5 to $3 million and above range. 

The National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Edu- 
cation has estimated that higher education Is* in rough terms^ a 
$30 billion per year industry, Walter Byers,. Executive Director of 
NCAA testified before ai U,S* Senate Subcommittee two years ago that 
it was reasonable to assume that four-year institutions spent about 
$270 million annually on Intercollegiate athletics. In very rough 
termst then, intercollegiate athletics amounts to about 1% of the 



budget for higher education In the United States. (The $270 million 
figure 1s for four-year Institutions and the $30 bin Ion figure Is 
for an Institutions and thus the II figure allows for the expendi- 
tures of 2-year Institutions). 

Interconeglate athletics Is viewed as a theoretlcany self- 
supporting auxiliary enterprise In those relatively few (about 100) 
institutions with major competitive programs. The Amen can Council 
on Education has defined an auxiliary enterprise as follows: 

"An entity that exists to furnish a service to students, 
faculty or staffs and that charges at a rate directly 
related, but not necessarily equal ^ to the cost of 
service. The general public may be served Incidentally 
by some auxiliary enterprises." 

The definition Is Ironic as applied to blgtime Intercollegiate 

athletics because the "service" of the general public is by no means 

Incidental to a major athletic program. Indeed, It is the sale of 

tickets to the general public that keeps such programs alive and 

hence, as we shall see, the program is In fact addressed less to 

the faculty, students, and staff and more to the outside public. 

Auxiliary enterprises. It may be noted, comprise about $3.5 billion 

of the $30 binion expenditures for higher education. In dollar 

terms, intercollegiate athletics is probably the 3rd most Important 

auxiliary enterprise, after the dormitories and food service. 

It is important to realize that intercollegiate athletics Is 

classified as an auxiliary enterprise only in the major Institutions 

where gate receipts are a significant income factor. In the NCAA 

Division 2 and 3 Institutions, which comprise most institutions with 

2 
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intercollegiate athletics programs ^ such programs are not viewed 
as auxiliary enterprises. Rather athletics is a part of the regular 
budget of the Institution in much the same manner as instruction. 
Ironically, then, it is the institutions in Division 2 and 3 of the 
NCAA, which do not have large programs supported by gate receipts, 
that have achieved the greatest institutional acceptance of the 
importance of athletics as manifested In institutional budgetary 
support. On the other hand, the Institutions within Division 1* 
which have the largest gate receipts, the most publicity, and the 
most competitive schedules, have at the same time received 
relatively less Institutional budgetary support* This reflects 
the historic presumption In these Institutions that athletics will 
be a self-supporting auxiliary enterprise rather than an Integral 
part of the institution's budgetary expenditures for its students. 

The Raiborn study Indicates that revenues for intercollegiate 
athletics programs varies markedly by type of institution. For 
the Class A institutions (118 institutions with strong football 
schedules) and Class E institutions (170 institutions which do not 
compete in football and are not major competitors in basketball), 
the following table indicates revenue sources by major type in 1969: 
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Ticket Sales 

Student Activity Fee or 
Student Ticket Sales 

Other Student Assesstnents 
Unrelated to Admissions 

Ticket Sales from Away Games 

Alumni Contributions 

Radio-Television I and 
Post Season Game Income 
Distributed Through 
Conferences 

Direct State or Other 
Governmental Support 

Other 



Median Total Revenue 

As a very general statements the most successful big-time compre- 
hensive programs in the nation, from the point of view of spectator 
income, generate not more than about $2 million from gate receipts, 
which is 2/3 or less of their total income. Television and radio 
(generally shared among Institutions 1n a given conference) could 
amount to another roughly $200,000 and shared income from conference 
participation In a post season football game might amount to about 
$100,000. Private gifts for the athletic program (mostly for 
financial aid) might amount to another $200,000 though this varies 
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Class A 

sn 

7% 
5% 

S% 

5% 

Z% 

14% 
1001 
$1 ,273,000 



Class E 

m% 

36% 

z% 

10% 

2% 

100% 
$10,000 



considerably as between Institutions. This amounts to about $2,5 
mmion. Other income includes concessions, student activity fees 
legislative fee remissions and the rental of facilities. A major 
athletic program in a large institution will be In the $2 million 
to $3 million range and the sources of Income will be roughly^pro- 
portionate to those Indicated, 

The smaller institutions with small programs generate most 
of their Income from the institutional budget or from student 
activity fees. There Is thus a vast range of revenues from about 
$20,000 per year (the above $10,000 figure 1s badly outdated) to 
$3.5 million. The variables accounting for the differences includ 
size of program, size of Institution, extent to which coaches are 
supported from general institutional as opposed to athletic funds , 
and whether athletes are granted financial aid from athletic funds 

At the time of the Raiborn study ^ expenditures were for the 
following major purposes: 
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Class A Class E 

Financial Aid for Athletes i 31% 24% 

Distribution of Income to 

Visiting Teams ]% 

Salaries and Wages " Z9% 36% 

Travel 1455 19% 

Equipment and Uniforms 4% 9% 

Other / 8% 11% 

100% 100% 

Median Total Expenditures SlsZggjOOO $43,000 



As in the case of income, the differences between types of 
institutions are very large. While Class A institutions were 
generating approximately as much revenue as they were spending 5 the 
Class E institutions were spending $43,000 and taking In only 
$105000* The balance reflects general institutional support. 

We have pursued the' study far enough to feel comfortable with 
the notion that the problem of financing intercollegiate athletics 
is for the bulk of the institutions which comprise the NCAA member- 
ship and those not members of the NCAA but with some Intercollegiate 
athletics programs— simply one of the many factors to be considered 
in institutional budgeting. In these institutions 5 the athletics 
program Is an accepted part of the institution's general program 
and budget and, from our limited interviewing t we suspect that It 
Is no more nor less of a budget problem than food service, dormitories, 

6 
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or physical plant maintenance. Its priority varies from one Insti- 
tution to another. The major pointy however, Is that there Is 
very little logic to Including such Institutions In a study of 
intercollegiate athletics financing when there Is so little In common 
between an Institution with aSSO^OOO program and a $3 million program. 
Their contnon interest in athletics and thus the TOmbershIp In NCAA of 
all types of Institutions Is a function of the desirability of 
common rules of eligibility and recruitment and of rules for parti- 
cular sports. Beyond these matters, the University of Michigan 
athletic program has very little In comnon with that of Pomona-Pi tzer. 
The financial crunch In Intercollegiate athletics can reasonably be 
interpreted as meaning the NCAA Division 1 institutions with complete 
schedules In the major sports and with large grant-in-aid programs. 

Within these major institutions^ the usual arrangement is for 
a multi-sport program (say 8-15 Intercollegiate sports) with football 
Income supporting the entire program except for the other sources 
of Income previously noted. In some Institutions basketball is also 
a budgetary winner and in New England and some Midwestern schools * 
hockey 1s an increasingly popular spectator sporty which often 
generates a profit. In the Ralborn study, football accounted for a 
median of about 701 of the total athletics revenue of Class A 
Institutions during most of a ten-year period ending In 1969. During 
that same periodp football accounted for only about 50% of the 
expenditures and thus the 201 differential (about $250,000) was 



available for the rest of the athletic program. Basketban 1s generally 
a break-even operation except at very successful institutions such 
as UCLA with access to large arenas which they can fill with 
spectators most of the time. Among the institutions we contacted, 
only Marquette carries its entire athletic program (but with no 
football team) through basketball. Marquette is usually 1n the top 
10 teams and 1t rents the Milwaukee arena for $2,000 to $3,000 per 
home game. Hockey is a budgetary winner at places such as Wisconsin, 
the 1973 NCAA championship team^ where it contributes about $100,000 
profit to the rest of the program. 

Turning from the examination of Income and expenses by sport 
to an overview of expenditures as a whole, the two largest Items 
are salaries and wages and financial aid. The Ralborn figure of 
about 30% for salaries and wages in Class A Institutions was confirmed 
in our examination of the budgets of a few of the Institutions we 
reviewed where salaries and wages in 1973-74 are expected to range 
from 1/3 to about 40% of the total expenditures. These expenditures 
are associated with coaches, assistant coaches, maintenance personnel , 
clerical employees, and administrators. In 1969, the median Class A 
institution had a staff of 41 of which about half mre coaches. There 
has been a marked trend to increase the coaching staff, particularly 
1n football, because of increasing specialization. As the athletic 
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program has grown 1n dollar terms, there has also been a tendency 
to increase the size of the non-coach1ng staff. Only about half 
of the growth 1n staff size in the 1960's (from 32,6% to 41,1%) 
according to the Raiborn study, was in coaching and the remainder 
is 1n administrative^ clerical ^ and maintenance staffs* 

Financial aid as a proportion of total budgets will vary 
considerably as between public and private institutions. At 
Minnesota* Michigan, and Wisconsin^ 1t amounts to less than 20%. 
At the more expensive private institutions such as Stanford, the 
percentage can be somewhat, though not significantly, higher. 
While tuition is many times higher at private institutions than 
for in-state students at a state university, the grant-in-aid 
costs for private Institutions are not always significantly higher 
for two reasons. Firsts financial aid for athletes as for other 
students Is based on the total cost of attendance, including tuition, 
room and board, and miscellaneous costs of about $500 to $600 per 
student. Only tuition varies much as between public and private 
institutions and even at an expensive private institution, tuition 
r seldom more than 60% of the total cost of attendance* Secondly, 
the extent to which financial aid costs are higher at private than 
at public institutions will be mainly a function of the extent to 
which the public Institution uses mainly student athletes from its 



own states or non-residents. Non-resident tuition at many public 
institutions approaches that In private Institutions and thus 
most of the public-private differential disappears. The University 
of Michigan 1s an example of a large institution with a high 
proportion of out-of-state athletes. Thus Michigan's financial 
aid program is 90% as costly as Northwestern 's but Northwestern 's 
is $200,000 or 39% higher than the Big 10 average. 

Travel and recruitment are two other major items of costs. 
Both the.Ralborn study and our own inquiry indicate that travel 
accounts for 6 to 14% of the total budget with the variance being 
largely a function of schedules and the numbers of sports. 
Recruiting is often cited as a major item of cost, but our inquiry 
suggests that direct recruiting costs seldom amount to more than 
$100,000 and are generally much less. This is about 4% of a 
$2.5 million budget. That recruiting is a major problem in inter- 
collegiate athletics we would not argue, but 1t should not be 
thought of as a major cause of financial difficulty. 

The cost of maintaining and operating physical facilities 
varies greatly from one institution to another. In some Institutions, 
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the athletic program has paid for all of its facilities and 
maintains, heats, and lights them. In other cases, the Institution 
has built the facilities and either rents them to the athletic 
program or has turned them gver to the athletic program for opera- 
tion and maintenance. In a number of cases, the institution pays 
for certain maintenance and utility costs in recognition of the 
fact that certain athletic facilities are used for recreation as 
well as intercollegiate athletics purposes. There is some evidence 
to suggest that there may be a strong correlation between budgetarily 
successful athletic programs and programs which have to operate and^ 
maintain few or none of their own facilities. The University of 
Southern California and Marquette come to mind as examples of 
institutions which are operating in^ the black at least partially 
because they do not operate football or basketball facilities. 

A cost to a number of major athletic programs is the require- 
ment that the athletic program contribute to the recreation program 
of the University. This can be a costly element in the budget of a 
number of institutions and relief from this obligation was one of 
the solutions proposed by athletic directors when their programs 
began to encounter budgetary problems. 
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Rec^ent trend s 

During the decade of the 1960's, the budgets of institutions of 
higher education were increasing at an annual average rate of about 
12%, During this same period athletics budgets were increasing at 
about 9% in the claas A institutions of the Raiborn study* There 
is some evidence to suggest that both athletics and general insti- 
tutional expenses have gromi at slower rates aince 1969, The United 
States Office of Education, Higher Educational General Information 
Survey, Financial Statiatics of Inatitutiona of Higher Educati on can 
reaaonably be interpreted as reflecting a growth rate in the budgets 
of Intercollegiate athletics between 1968-09 and 1971-72 of about 8% 
annually. Preliminary evidence suggests that this ia roughly conals- 
tent with general budget growth during this period though the relevant 
HEGIS figures have not yet been officially released. 

Raiborn has presented an Interesting analyais of the factors 
causing increased eKpenditurea for the ten years prior to 1969 as 
followa * 

more athletes and general program expanaion - 25% 
better coaching and more goods and services 

per athlete 32% 
Inflation 34% 
other ^ 9% 

100% 

Thus 2/3 of the increase would appear to be within the discreti*bri of 
the institutions. 
What is the problem? 

The present state of intercollegiate athletics financing Is 
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is quite analagous to that of a liberal arts college, its costs for 
the prasent program level are largely outside of its control, I.e. 
financial aid costs are determined principally by the level of fees 
set by the Institution, salaries and wages will Inexorably rise at 
rates determined by the institution ;^or its total staff, travel costs 
are uncontrollable and rising rapidly. At the same time, the costs 
of the program which are in theory discretionary (RaibornU 2/3 of 
the total) are, upon eKamination, in the nature of keeping up with 
the competition* If one intends to play big time football, one 
would be foolish to have many less than the present 105 maximum 
players allowable under NCAA rules. The same is true for the other 
revenue-producing sports (principally basketball and hockey) because 
a deterioration in the athletic success ^ich might attend a cutback 
In financial aid in these sports would appear at the ticket window 
and the entire program could rapidly be put in Jeopatdy, The siEe 
of coaching staffs, at least in the major sports, is likewise a 
function of the standards of the league within which the institution 
competes* Travel and training table costs can be cut in virtually 
any major institution but again the standards are largely determined 
with an eye to the competition* 

Adding to the combination of significantly uncontrollable costs 
and costs which are controllable but subject to the standards of the 
company one has chosen to keep is the fact that the pubUc demand 
for the product is probably price-elastic. . Intercollegiate athletics 
competes for the marginal entertainment dollar. At $7 (or $8 next 
Fall in some institutions), the cost of a football ticket far eKceeds 
that of the movies amd of many plays and most.r musical events* Within 
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athlgtlcs, it compares with professional football which Is fortnidible 
compatltion in some major cities. With the enargy crisis looming, the 
elasticity of demand for tickets not only beeomas a function of price 
but of the availability of fuel as wall. 

Attendance seems to go hand in hand with success. The Wisconsin 
experience (Wisconsin Is third in the nation in football attendance 
with a relatively unsuccessful team) is a notable exception to the 
general rule. Itony conferences. (e.g. Atlantic coast Conference) 
have stadia which would not permit significantly greater attendance. 
Institutions In the Big 10, Big 8, or Pacific 8, have facilities 
which allow for greater attendance but the fact that virtually every 
conference is dominated by one or at the most two teams is a factor 
in holding down attendance at events In which the major contenders 
are not participating. Almost no one interviewed believed that 
increased football attendance would be a major factor In the years 
ahead. Basketball and hockey are possibilities for schools with 
successful programs, but this Is again vary dependent on the size of 
the facilities available. Basketball and hockey are sports in which 
the Interests of the students and the economic requlraments of big 
time athletics clash. In many If not most institutions with 
successful basketball programs, the institution has had to limit free 
or low-lncoma attendance by students in order to generate ineoma 
from full paying customers. The contradictions of intercoUagiate 
athletics are nowhere more apparent than in the case of depriving 
the students of the opportunity to view their fellow students partic- 
ipatiiig in an amateur athletic event for the sake of generating Incomel 

Thus, we have three major factors at work causing a crunch in 
intercollegiate athletics financing. First, we have costs which are 
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increasingly uncontrollable and veiy reiponsive to the current infla- 
tionary trends of the economy. Secondly, we have costs which,: while 
theoretically discretionary ^ are in reality determined by the narket- 
place in which your institution chooses to con^ete. * Finally^ about 
2/3 of the income necessai^ to support the enterprise comes In the 
form of gate receipts volatility of which Is influenced by faetora 
such as succes^ on the field or court, competition from other forma 
of entertainment including but not limited to professional sportSj and 
the eKtent to which faclllttei are already used to capacity, . 
Alternative solutions . ^ 
1, Put financial aid on a needs basts . 

Athletes in major institutions are generally granted full 
financial aid (tuition^ room and boards miscellaneous fees, and 
books and personal expenses) simply by virtue of their athletic 
prowess. The Ivy League is the major eKceptlon to this, (Ivy League 
schools provide no financial aid to athletes per so . They actively 
recruit athletes who are granted financial aid by the Universityj not 
the Athletic Department, on the same basis as other students*) In 
most institutions, financial aid is awarded to non^athletes on the 
basis of a financial needs analysis system which starts with a 
Parents Confidential Statement listing Income and aisets* The system 
is compleK but systematic and generally regarded as fair. Athletes 
are the major exception to the statement that financial aid is awarded 
to studenti principally on the basis of need. 

Critics of the need system or defenders of the athletic grant- 
in-aid system have several arguments* First, the Big 10, which was the 
last of the major conferancea to adopt an athletic grant-in-aid 
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programj aboltshed the old needs system becauae of the abuses which 
it encouraged. To attract a young man who might not qualify on a 
needi basis for full aid , the athletic dapartment and/or its outside 
supporters would arrange for --under the table" arrangements with the 
athlete. When all athletes in all institutions are treated the same, 
as is now the 'case, the temptation to do this is largely, though not 
entirely s negated. Secondly , supporters of the present system point 
out that student athletes have to devote many hours to their sport; 
the coimltment in time is probably greater than for any other extra - 
curricular student activity. Finally, the critics of the needs system, 
for athletes are generally and philosophically opposed to It, The 
system does discourage thrift and certainly penalizes the family that 
has worked hard to set aside money for the education of its children 
while rewarding the less prudent family* 

The fact remains that a needs program for athletes , whatever its 
philosophic and operational problems^ would save the major athletic 
programs of the nation several hundred thousand dollars per year. It 
was considered more than a year ago by the NCAA with very little support 
It is safe to say that a move in this direction will not be forthcoming 
from within the NCAA or the ranks of Athletic Directors* 

2. Eliminate financial aid in non-revenue producing sports . 

In the Big 10 alone, this would save an average of about $150,000 
per institution I excluding hockey which produces revenue in eome 
Institutions* There ii no athletic justification for singling out the 
revenue-producing sports in this manner. The Juitif Ication rosta quite 
baldly on the assertion that it is tho revenue-producinB sports that 
are carrying the program and in these sports it is essential that the 
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instltution be competitive, which it can only be through grants-in- 



This is a politically more acceptable alternative than the first, 
but it rather clearly requires concerted action within one or more 
conferences. The major obstacle is that some institutions spoctaliae 
in a particular non-revenue producing sport (Indiana in swimming ^ for 
e^cample) and would presumable resist the elimination of grants-in-aid 
for such sports. The "wild card" wywtem to pemtt tenders for one 
sport outside of the revenue producers has been suggested as a solution 
to this problem* 

3 * Remove the non-revenue producing sportj from the intercollGg- 
la te a th le tic s budget . . 

This is often suggested by those who note that football and 
basketball are the only sports which support themselves and these sports 
should not be asked to carry the entire program. The advocates of this 
solution often contend that the non^revenue producing sports should be 
continued but with general institutional financial support. The counter 
argument is that the purpose of the athletic program is not to make 
money but to afford athletes an opportunity to compete and their fellow 
students the chance to be spectators. The critics argue that this 
solution is an open admission that intercollegiate athletics Is a 
business and ^he more wholesome (ite. less profeisional) sports are 
bQlng cast out in favor of big time football, 

4, Support of intercollegiate athletics by professional athlubics . 

A numbGr of institutions, notably Michigan and Northwostorn , 
have derived revenue from the use of their stadia or field houses Cor 
profesaionai footba'll or basketbail games, A number of unlVGrslt:j us 
have stadia or field hDuaes which have more aeating capacity than 
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generally available to pro teams and hence, the attraction to the pros 
is obvious, - been considerable resistance to this 

by some universities because it supposedly taints the amateur 
university programs with professionalism. In recognition of this 
concern, the Big 10^ for example^ has adopted a policy ^ich permits 
pro football games only before or after the university season. The 
use of facilities for professional events is, of course, an option 
available only to a limited number of institutions and could probably 
not be regarded as a generalized solution to the financial problems 
of intercollegiate athletics. 

It is often contended that big time intercollegiate football 
and basketball are really in the nature of ^'fam" operations or the 
minor leagues leading to the major professional leagues* The logic 
of the argument is that if the pros want it that way they should pay 
for a part of the cost rather than asking the universities to sub- 
sidize what is really a business unrelated to education* The counter- 
argument, of course, is that football and basketball now pay their own 
way and it is essential to separate amteur and professional athlotics. 
Indeed, much of the effort of the NCAA is devoted to ttie maintenance of 
at least theoretical amateurism and thus it is politically and perhaps 
morally unfeasible to look to professional athletics fur direct sub- 
sidies of intercollegiate programs , 
5. Save money in recruiting* 

It is often suggested that cutting domi on aggressive recruiting 
is a way to save money and to discourage many of the presumably 
corrupt practices associated with intercollegiate athletics. As 
previously noed, recruiting is not one of the major costs of larga 
athletic programs and saving half of such coits would only be a 
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savings of 2% to 3% of total expendituree* Cut throat recruiting 
is a aerious problem in intercollegiate athletics i but it is not 
priinarily a budgetary problem. There is one step that could be taken 
which would save considerably in the way of cost and even more in terms 
of the tension and hostility which recruiting produces; that would 
be the establishment of a national letter of Intent* Presently ^ there 
are only deadlines within conferences by which an athlete has to 
notify an Institution of his intention to enroll. Since the dates 
vary between conferences, institutions are often forced to recruit 
twice, once prior to conference deadlines and a second time In 
competition with anotl^r conference with a later date* The establiah-* 
ment of a national (NCAA) deadline would be helpful and would save 
some eKpendltureSg 

6* Save money in tr^jl and training tables . 

The Standards of travel (nature of accomodations , air; 
versus bus travel ^ etc.) and the existence of training tables are * 
iten^ on which there can be savings. Training tables are desirable, 
but certainly not necessary Items of eKpenditure, Yet If one insti- 
tution In a conference has this amenity^ others feel forced to offer 
it to compete. The same is true with the level or standard of 
accomodations for athletes In travel, A number of institutions now^^are 
trying to schedule imltiple sport events at a given time with another 
institution in order to avoid repeated travel to the s^e city. ^ 
The use of buses rather than air travel is also more frequent. 
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7* Minimise the extent to yhlch the athletic progrMi is 
responglble for the operatibn of facilities ^ 

Mention has previously been imdm of the budgetary success 
of certain nmjor institutiona which do not have their own factlltiea, 
It seems clear that the operation and maintenance of facilities is 
a major drain on a nimtber of Institutions, Iteny of the stadia were 
built In the 1920' s, and some have received very little attention 
since then, Frequehtly adjoining field houses were built about the 
same time, The facilities have in some cases been allowed to 
deteriorate and are In need of deferred maintenance. 
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In the financial crunch of recent years ^ allowing the physical 
plant to deteriorate /has been' budgetarlly attractive though penny- 
wise and pound foollih* While a football stadium is seldom useful for 
something elsej field houses are often multiple-use facilitieij and 
athletic departments are making increasing efforts either to collect 
rent for such usee by other departments of the university or by out- 
side organizations or to ask the university to pay for all or a share 
of the maintenance and utilities cost in light of the multiple use of 
facilities. 

8, Do not require intercollegiate athletics to support intra- 
mural recreation programs > 

Ohio State, Michigan^ and Stanford are e^camples of institu- 
tions where the athletics program has not only supported itself but has 
provided a subsidy to recreation programs, not only by making facilities 
available, but also by direct subsidies of operating costs * Such 
subsidies are often justified by the institutionary reference to 
a mandatory student activity fee, some of the proceeds of which 
go to the athletic program. Most athletic programs are no longer 
in a position where they can even support a multiple sport inter- 
collegiate program^ and the burden of carrying a recreation program 
is becoming intolerable* ThuSj efforts are now being made to have 
the university pick up these coits. 

9, Eliminate two platoon football . 

Separate offensive and defensive teams and the attendant 
double couching staffs are a major item of eKpenge, and at least 
one major athletic director with whom we spoke argued for the ^ 
elimination of this costly system. This seems quite unlikely given 
the Influence of the pros, but is certainly worthy of conilderation." 
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10. Obtain institutional suppbct of the athletics prograni t 
The athletics programs of Division 2 and 3 institutions 
generally receive some institutional subsidies because their gate 
receipts are inadequate to cover the program. There la the anomalous 
situation in Wisconsin^ for example^ wherein the athletic programs 
of every campus in the University system except Madison are supported 
by State funds. If intercollegiate athletics is a valued part of 
the educational enterprise ^ then arguably it should be accorded 
some measure of support. The historic fact that the major athletic 
programs were regarded as self-supporting "auxiliary enterprises" 
should nots so goes the argument ^ preclude such support* In fact 
subtle forms of institutional support are beginning to emerge. They 
take several forms: . 

Institutional support of all or a portion of the costs 
♦ operating the physical plant - Justified in terms of 

the multiple use of facilities, 

institutional support of women -s Intercollegiate athletics 
the cost of which is rapidly Increasing, 

- institutional absorption of some financial aid costs such 
as fee remissions, 

institutional assuption of athletic deficits (e*g,j 
Northwestern and the Minnesota proposal), 

« a mandatory student activity fee - all or a portion 
of the proceeds of which to go to intercollegiate 
athletics * 

It is likely that these more subtle forms of subsidy' will have more 
appeal to university administrators than "line item" appropriatlonH 
for the athletic programj whlGh could stimulate considerable faculty 
and student opposition, 
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0£ particular importance at this moment is the financing of 
women's intercollegiate athletics progrms. Historically ^ women's 
programs have grown up in generally under « funded departments of 
physical education for women* The programs were under financed ^ 
and the facilities were generally inferior to those available to 
men* Federal legialation and court decisions are all tending now 
to insist on equal access to all facilities , and the movement to 
greatly increase the support of women' s intercollegiate programa 
is underway* Expenditures this year are often in the $20^000 to 
iSOjOOO range^ and the 74-75 budget discussions now undeway fre- 
quently call for at least doubling this level of expenditures. 
The coiranon pattern up to this point has been for either the athletics 
department or, more frequently , the President to provide the funds. 
As the ante Is raised , however 3 this becomes more difficult. 
Athletic directors are mostly supportive of the effort to eKpand 
women's intercollegiate programs 5 but they fear that this may be 
done at the expenie of the men's programs. The ultimate logic of 
the present woman's athletics movement is ieparate but budgetarlly 
equal programs (and a few co-ed programs). If intercollegiate 
athletics has to be self-supporting and also include women's programs, 
then this could certainly be fatal to some men's programs* 

The movement will go in one of two ways in the future, One^ 
the women's program will be separately funded and administered j with 
general institutional support and routed through. the women's phyelcal 
education department. Alternatively, it will be included within the 
athletic departments J with an associate or co-directorship of the 
athletic department, accompanied by a university conmitment to support 
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the athletic dapartmant, The '*co-optlng" of women by the inter- 
collegiate athletic departinent is probably a wise move by an athletic 
director shrewd enough to accQmpany such a move with a pitch for 
university support directed primarily at the women's programa. It 
now only opens the door to a politically palatable form of university 
support^ but it also probably results in the women becoming major 
supporters of the men's program, the survival of which will be seen 
as essential to the advancement of the women's program* 

11* Raise more private funds * 

There are a few Institutions , notably Notre Dame^ wliich as 
a matter of principle do not raise private funds to support the athletics 
program directly s but most institutions now have major efforts to 
attract such funds. The state institutions have generally not been 
as aggressive as the private schools in this, rega^rd. The moat 
succeBsful conference in the nation in terms of private fund raising 
has been the Atlantic Coast Conference, partly because this conference 
has small stadia and has had to have private support to carry its 
programs and partly because of a long tradition of private giving for 
theae Institutions, In our review we found that for major public 
institutions $200^000 to $250,000 was about the most that could be 
raised In the form of gifts, while at some of the major private 
Ce*g,, Stanford and USC)^ the figure reaches as high as $400,000 
to $500,000 per year. .It Is our general impression that in most 
institutions prlvato fund raising for annual budgets has been prGRHcd 
as far as it can be* Bricks and mortar are always apponling to 
prospective donors eager for recognltioi^ and is atlll fruitful* 
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There Ig some eentiment that It may be poaslble to raise private 
funds to iupport the newly emarging women^s programa, though It is still 
too early to know if this will be possible. In any event better 
private fund raising should not generally be regarded as an Important 
solution to the financial , problem of Intercollegiate athletics except 
for those major institutions with support well below the figures 
indicated above* 

Soine Thoughts about Further Study 

Basically, the question is not one of further study because 
the facts about the financial problems. of intercollegiate athletics 
are well known. It would be quite worthwhile to update the Raiborn 
study with four additional years of dataj and this would not be 
particularly costly nor time consuming. The protocols for that 
study are avallablej and it was well designed and well presented. 
Thus J our first recommendation la to update the Raiborn study* 

Beyond that. It is essential that each institution set forth a 

five to ten year projection of eKpenditures and income* We believe 

that such a projection will bring home rather vividly the cold truth 

that not many athletic programs in this nation can survive more 

than five to ten more years with the present revenue configurations , 

With this assertion in mind, our third recommendation is that the 

chief executive officers (Presidents or Chancellors) of each conference 

develop a conference -wide strategy for approaching the financial 

problem. It te essential that this be approached by the chief cKecutive 

officQre, and on a eonforGnco-wtdo baaiSi It 1b simply not polltieally 

feasible for one iiiatitutlon within a conference to take a major step 

to cut back a program when, in doing soj it puts itself at a competitive 
dlafldvaiitage, 79 
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A fourth recoiranendatlon Is to develop a plan for women's inter- 
collegiate athletici within the same five to ten year horlEon as has bee 
suggested above* Whether this plan leads to roughly equal expenditures 
within a given time period will be dependent-^on-the aspirations of parti 
cular institutions^ but in virtually all cases women* s programs will 
be a major factor in the future. Whether such programs will be admin- 
istered in the athletic department or elsewhere is less relevant than 
the need for a financial plan* 

Finally, and perhaps most Importantly ^ it is simply not realistic 
in the years ahead to expect many major institutions to support 
athletic programs from gate receipts, radio and television income, 
and private fund raising for athletic purposes* The uncontrolled 
nature of costs and the elasticity of demand for the product militate 
against this. ThuSj institutions will have to address themselves to 
some combination of institutional subsidies and program reductions* 
Of the latter^ the moat attractive to us is to chip away, at grant- 
in-aid coats with the ultimate objective of eliminating athletic 
grants-in-aid and putting athletes on the same basis as other students ^ 
though we would have no objection to counting athletic participation 
as campus employment for purposes of financial aid packaging. 

These steps would give proper budgetary recognition to the im- 
portance of Intercollegiate athletics something long^recognlzed in 

institutions not dependent on gate receipts for the support of programs - 

#• ' 

and would counteract some of the more insidious aspects of the pressure 
to wlni While we recognise that the preisure to win is inherent In 
the American payehed and will be present In most worthy programs , 
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It seems unarguable that it is found in eKtramig in many inatitu- 
tions. Coaches under preasure from athletic directors under pressure 
from alunml will inevitably transmit this pressure to athletes, 
"Putting fannys in the seats" is not a complete eKplanation of the 
pressure on coaches, but it is an important and educationally un- 
desirable pressure^ The joy of competition and of play needs to be 
restored. Making intercollegiate athletias less of a business and 
more of an extra-curricular educational eKperience would be a big 
step forward* While we have eKpressed a preference for the form that 
the reduction of program and eKpendltures should take, we have no 
particular preference for the foinns of Institutional subsidy* They 
will vary between institutions* 

Flnallyj we recognlEe that whatever is done within Institutions 
and within conferences nwst be done with a minimum of fanfare so as 
to avoid the kind of controversy which would destroy the effort* 
The professionallzation of collegiate athletics has come as the 
result of enormously fomidable political realities which must be 
reckoned with in any cutback era* It will take skillful and quiet 
politicking to change the situation* Sweeping recoranendations Shd 
drastic cuts would be neither efficacious nor In the interests of 
athletics* 

If further study of the financial question la deemed necessary 

aa amnunltion for those waiiting to change the g tatus quoj we do 

have a fmw thoughts beyond the already eKpressed recoiranendatlon 

that the Ralborn study be updated* 

I. The Ralborn study could be supplemented by case 
studies of three, or four Institutions In five or 
six of the major conferences* We would suggest 
Faclflc 8, Big 10, Big 8, Atlantic Coast, Ivy 
League, Southeast and Southwest Conferences • 
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7:he case studies would draw upon the Ins ti tutionaL 
data supplied to the updated Ralborn study, and would 
be somewhat more qualitative in nature ^ eKaming 
attitudes toward the finanpiial problani of athlefctcs 
by trustees, administrators ^ faculty members^ ntudents, 
alumni, and the athlatic power structure. 

We recormnend a systematic effort to survey the attitudes 
of chief executive officers within the Conferenccis 
selected for case studies. The effort wouLd be to trv 
to categorize their opinions on the flnaiclal cruncii 
and their attitudes toward possible solutions. 
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The speolal taste that the men of demooratlo 
times entertain for physical enjoyments Is not 
naturally opisosed to the principles of publle 
order I nay. It often stands In need of order that 
It might be gratified. Nor Is It adverse to regu- 
larity of morals f for good morals oontrlbuts to 
publlo tranquility and are favorable to Indus* 
try. It may even be frequently combined with a 
SDSolea of religious moralltyi men wish to be as 
well off in this world without foregoing their 
chance of another. Some physical gratifications 
cannot be indulged in without orlmei from such 
they (Americans) strictly abstain. The enjoy- 
ment of others is sanctioned by religion and 
morality I to these the heart, the Imagination , 
and lifa itself are unreseryedly given up, till, 
In snatching at these lesser gifts, men lose 
sight of their more precious possessions which 
constitute the glory and greatness of mankind. 



--^AleAls de Tocquevllle 
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The Morrill Act of lS6l Is recognized as a milestone 
In the history of Amerloan higher aduoatlon. Part of the 
ideological baggage whloh attended the movement culminating 
in the Act was inherent in the agrarian-demooratlo tradition* 
Much of the rhetorle suggested that the newly created unl- 
yersltles would be taken to "the people," Conoomltant with 
this movement were the first indications that Intercollegiate 
athletics would flourlshf it Is significant that the two devel- 
opments began almost simultaneously. Revisionist interpreta- 
tions of the early Land Grant history suggest that the insti- 
tutions which were born during this time were not as demooratio 
as the early publioity contended they would be. However, ath- 
letics do seem to have aided in providing a proper democratic 
veneer to the colleges and universities. One statement of the 
Land Grant Dhllosophy was the Wisconsin Idea, While the crux 
of the Wisconsin Idea the I^nd Grant philosophy Incarnate — 
was to make education available to all people of the state. It 
is notable that the University's football fight song, *'Ont Wis- 
consin ha^ become better known* 

The gradual development of a national academic market 
created divided loyalties for these publicly supported Instl-p 
tutions. While professors began to circulate among colleagues 
in national associations and students from other states began to 
be attracted by the low costs, athletics survived as one link 
with alumni and other local aouroes of sustenance. Promi- 
nence in an academic dlpclpllne seldom required the kind of 
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applied j'esearoh whleh would take the scholar Into a nearby 
oommunlty. As pressures, for eonfortnlty to scholarly folk- 
ways and Btandards Intensified, the athletic establishment 
was Increasingly expeoted to mollify locals. 

Athletics, then, as viewed by some members of academe, 
are a buffer from the vagaries of publlo sentiment and ful- 
fill In many respects the same function as a board of trus- 
tees. They tend to focus soolety's attention on the periphery 
of the university while enabling controversial work of the 
faculty to continue within the confines of the Institution, 
Hlstorloally , there has been another related, but perhaps 
unintended consequence of the presence of athletics, Lawrance 
Veysey has contended that the early survival of the univer- 
sity depended partially on the naar oblivion of Its constl- 

it 

tuents to one' another. Football and other extracurricular 
activities may have provided a common external focus for 
faculty and students diverting their attention from certain 
Internal affairs. As long as th«y could remain hostile to, 
or friends of, a symbol which carried their name Into battle 
outside the Institution would they be distracted from jealousies 
and altercations which Inevitably arose within the university. 

It was during this embryonic period that state legis- 
lators began to take a keen Interest In higher education, par- 
ticularly m athletics. Success on the playing fields gradually 
became equated with success In the legislative halls. Since 
that time, conventional wisdom has held that often legislative 
generosity Is contingent on the records of the athletic teams 
of state-supported .institutions. Many reputable state university 
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preildenfcs, while atihorlng the oonsequenoes of big'-tlme 
athletlos, have believed that suocessful teams were good 
advertisements* Mora reoentlyi legislative friends of higher 
education have reluctantly admitted that they feel that 
athletics are a "good public relations gimmick for getting 
more money for our colleges.** 

Although there Is seldom a one-to-one relationship 
between belief and facti the former Is Important because It 
often Informs action* However, the small amount of empiri- 
cal evidence which is available suggests a weak relationship 
between benefactions and athletics as a promotional teohnlque* 
Arnaud Q, Marts found In a study conducted during the late 
1920 •s that intercollegiate athletics were not profitable for 
a group of average-size institutions which cultivated them 
for this purpose* A simple Dorrelatlonal analysis of the 
football and basketball records of major state-supported Instl*- 
tutlons and subsequent increases in legislative appropriations 
(1959^1968) indicates a small and statistically Insignificant 
positive relationship between the two variables (see Table I). 
If the analysis had been controlled for enrollmeht shifts, 
chances are good that the evldenoe of the relationship would be 
negligible. Legislative appropriations to higher eduoatlon 
during the 1959-1968 period were quite sensitive to flows of 
students. Of course, It Is not unreasonable to suppose that 
student migratory patterns may vary with Intercollegiate ath- 
letic records. Iven the Yales, who are not prone to being dis- 
consolate about prospective enrollments , feel that a victory 
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TABLE I 



I II III IV V 

I 1 .2175 .6225 .2365 .2160 

II 1 .01^*5 .229^4. .1159 

III . 1 .1939 .1131 

IV 1 .^65^ 

V 1 

I Winning peroentage football (1959-1968) 

II Winning peroentage basketball (1959-1968) 

III Number times In national top ten, football 

IV llazar-Sharkansky polltloal culture soale^ 

V Peroentage inoreaae In state appropriation (1959- 

1969)2 
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ovmv Harvard in ''The r/ame* assists In ©ntlaln,^ a handfuL of 
vaoll Latins mutual aDplloants Intu zhm Nftw Hftven fola • 

While the itnDaot of wlnnlnp: teams on the flnanniai 
aisposltlon of Iftfflslauora is virtually imper,oeptlble , the 
destlriies of Dolltlciana and athletes are subject to a similar 
If not the same, set of social forces* Each, at yarlous times 
ha^e been dependent upon the other for succor. Yet tne^ iiave 
haa their share of lo^er^s quarrels. In fact, ^he current un- 
surge in divorce rate mles beside the frequent disaffectlons 
between solons and the athle-clc establishment. Divorce will 
never occur because the two were never inarrled. Intercollen-lat 
athletics has been the mistress of many state LerisLatures , 
sureotlouslv sutiDorted by public subslaies, but unllice a 
ml trees I Dubliclv en.loyed. This .survey Indicates that the 
nuDlic has begun to nemand a marrlac^e or at least some evldenee 
of the extent zo which the nubile vlce/oleasure or need (depend 
In^ UDon one*s persuasion) Is suoTJorted, 

It should be no surDrlse that many state legislators and 
the athletic establishment are so entwined. Similar epithets 
have been huriea at both, Thomas Desmonc called state legis- 
lators "dinosaurs;** athletes were barbarians to Thorsteln Veble 
Both have been commended for thler "Horatlo-llte Gourage" and 
for the accomplishment of "Herculean tasks." Among the more 
Cherished gambits In a politician's repertory of means of 
Identifying with constituents Is the SDorts metaphor. Credit 
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for ftotually having partlelpatad Is a bonus worth olalmlng 
no matter how limited the Involf emant«^ There are many varia- 
tions on the theme, some of whloh do not always redound to the 
benefit of the story's protagonist « 

A oursory review of the history of Amerlaan higher eduoa- 
tlon from the emergenoe of the university to present reveals 
that polities and athletlos had a ©lose. If not always har- 
monious t relationship. However, the tendenoy to generalise 
from anectdotal avldenoe has provided material for a mythology 
which obfusoates the real nature of the assoolatlon* Single 
causes are assigned behavior whloh Is often the oonfluenoe of 
a complex set of social factors. The resulting Ihterpretatlona 
have sometimes been a disservice to politician and athlete alllce. 
Several examples Illustrate the point. 

1, In 1870 the Massachusetts Agriaultural College's 
baseball victory over Harvard prompted a contemporary oommen- 
tator to submit that It "marked the agricultural sahool as a 
real college.** The chronicler of the Incident noted that soon 
thereafter the Legislature Increased Its appropriations accor- 
dingly. A reader of the history cannot escape the Impression 
that the Legislature's liberality was the result of the athletic 
accomplishment. Although this Is an attractive explanation, 
that i^rlcultural colleges across the country were being lavished 
with Increased support from state legislatures warrants note. 

2. A recent article In a Maryland newspaper reported 
that tohe State Legislature was contemplating nw^r owing the 
University of Harylarid^s discretion In fiscal matters. The 



artlola Implied that muoh of the Unlvarslty^s autonomy In 
these affairs had bean aoqulred two decades ago when the Insti- 
tution was a national football power. That may very wall have 
been the oase* However, an unauspeotlng reader Is left with 
the Impression that thi ourrent concern of the legislature was 
motivated by wlnlesa football at the University, Sorutlny of 
the particular circumstances prompting legislative action re- 
veals that several of the catalysts are present In other states 
and have had comparable effects! for example, Institutional 
control of federal dollars and the maintenance of presidential 
mansions and personal staff. 

Athletics I A Manlpulatable Symbol for State Politicians 

It Is almost passe to mention the frequency which reourrlnp; 
situations In government are held analogous to athletics. Allu- 
sion to te^am sports Is most common. (Although news pictures 
suggest that Jogging la popular among public servants, few of 
these leaders ever make reference to the "loneliness of the 
long distance runner.") Implicit Is the assumption that all 
will recognise the speaker as the "playmaker" or the "quarter* 
back." 

Many politicians, while not understanding the nuances of 
the games, recognize potential In athletics for garnering votes. 
Historically, several governors have tried to "use" state univer- 
sities for this purpose. 

While Huey Long was Governor of Louisiana, he affectionately 
referred to LSU as "my university." Among other things, he was 
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Interested In the development of a flrst-rat'e band which could 
be the pride of the State. Ivery good band ought to have a de- 
cent football team to ooraolement It, he reasoned. Therefore, 
Long set out to get a team for the Tigers, Charaoterlstlo of 
his other endeavors, he did not spare passion or energy In this 
pursuit. Undaunted by his early ignoranoe of the game. Long was 
soon giving rousing halftlme speeches to the players,^ 

Long probably viewed the LSU football t^am as one vehicle 
for carrying him Into the national political arena, ^ To acquire 
national prominence LSU had to play a team of undisputed sta- 
ture. Thus Army was scheduled. The ••Klngflsh" choreographed 
the rest of the show with the possible exception of a sound, lick- 
ing at the hands of the Cadets, Nonetheless, football at LSU 
entered the so-oalled blg-tlme. 

While Long's antics In Louisiana were relatively Innocuous, 
one other governor was willing to disrupt the operation of the 
entire state university in order to field better athletic teams. 
At least he used athletics to rationalize his action, M, M. 
Neely, a former Governor of West Virginia, appeared before a 
special meeting of the West Virginia University Board of Gover- 
nors to make a personal plea for a ohange In the President of the 
University, Subsequently, he defended his stand In a statewide 
radio broadcast. Emphasis vms put on the medlecrlty of the 
athletic prografli at the University and Its unattractlveness to 
West Virginia athletes. The Governor found the University's 
lack of national acolalm especially worrisome. Intercollegiate 
athletics have probably never received as grandiloquent support 
as Itt Neely* s speech i - 

T ■ '92. ■ . . 
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Duty, Judgment and oonsolenoa Jointly warned me 
with trumpat voice that temperlzlng should and 
at onoa and reform should begin without delay* 
If you desire that the University may be lifted 
high above the Dead Saa level of Inferiority in 
whloh vlelonless greed has long kept It, and that 
It be made a fountain of everflowlng blessing 
for you and your children after you. Join me In 
this Important fight for reform, and help render 
an Ineateemable service to all the average men 
and women of the state #^ 

Two oases doth neither damnation nor oommendatlon make, 
but they do pose questions* The first and obvious queetloni 
has gubernatorial Interest In Intercollegiate athletics per- 
sisted? If yes, then what are the consequenoes for athletics 
and higher education In general? 

There la evidence that some governors still relish an 
Identification with the Intercollegiate athletic enterprise* 
One has to be careful, though, not to generalize about all 
fifty states from the experience of a few. Several examples 
might prove instructive * 

1* The governor of one state has earmarked Income 
from Invested federal revenue sharing funds for the construe-- 
tlon of a new football stadium for the state university. 

2. The governor of a Midwest state has discouraged 

a move by six state colleges to form a new athletic conference 
which would exclude a predominately black Institution. 

3. Several governors have been willing to lend their 
prestige to recruitment and fund-raising efforts* Usually, the 
major state university Is the recipient of this kind of assls-,^ 
tance, 

4. A report of the Carnegie Co^lsslon, Campus and 
Capitol , Intimates that In one state the football record of 
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the state university Influenoes atata aleotlons In ways whloh 
are not usually unnotleed by Incumbent governors. 

5, The governor's budget analyst In another Midwestern 
states after Identifying the extant of state subsidy for inter* 
collegiate athletlos, has reGommendad "user's fees" as a poten- 
tial alternate means of flnanolng the programs. 

On balanee, it appears that the nature of gubernatorial 
responsibilities tends to make the state university the objeot 
of attention when governors ohoose to beeome Involved in ath- 
letlo affairs* Governors In states with several large, com- 
peting universities are more hesitant In allying themselves with 
particular Institutions* 

The context In which state legislators worlc creates a sat 
of Gonoerns dissimilar from those of the governor. Obligations 
to a local constituency requires legislators to give a modicum 

of attention to state colleges and more recently to community 

8 

colleges. 

Since line Items for Intercollegiate athletics have ordi- 
narily not been Included In budgetary requests, capital outlay 
decisions frequently reflect the concerns of legislators. Ex- 
amination of state budget documents produced during the 1960*s 
suggests that logrolls ocourred from time to^ time with respect 
to capital projects for athletic purposes. If one institution 
got a swlmmlng-gyimaslum complex fuuj.ed one year, it was not un- 
usual to find that the next year other institutions would re- 
quest and receive support for similar undertakings. 

That which masquerades as a logroll to IndJ ^^luiu^l 5 with 
cynical proclivities Is viewed as equity by the r Mr ^ tien- 
erous bretheran. The label may be unimportant, b-; rnm con- 
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sequsnoas are slgnifloant, Beoauaa of excesslye aspirations 
during the last daQade, many Institutions are now trying to 
support oomprehensl ve programs and faollltles with Insuf-- 
flolsnt resources. A few la^lslators may have visited Injury 
upon athletlG programs they Intended to nurture. Institutional 
presidents maintain that this aasistanoe was proffered aome^ 
times with and as frequently without the blessing of the Insti- 
tution* A case of the latter has wormed its way into the our- 
rent session of a state legislature. As a result, the adminis- 
tration of an institution has been plaoed in the awkward position 
of opposing legislation whloh would provide a faolllty for Its 
baskethall games. The legislator who Introduoed the bill saw 
the local university as means of extracting support for a local 
municipal center. The bill will probably not be enacted baoause 
other members of the legislature feel that it would augment an 
already onerous student fee structure. 

This case exposes a common charaGteristlo of state^supported 
colleges and universities. In some respaots they are hostages 
of the cotmunities In which they reside. The university's Im- 
mobility makes it vulnerable In the bargaining which takes place 
in state legislatures. Several years ago a state senator intro- 
duced a bill which TOuld have enabled local governments to levy 
an "entartalmaent tax on gate receipts from events attended by 
tyjo thousand people or mora. The legislator represented the 
district in which the state university was located. Although 
the bill did not pass, it raises Issues which may return to 
haunt university officials. Since, as many university ad- 
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mlnistratlons contend, Interoolleglate athletics is an "auxil- 
iary enterprise" or business run separately from the academic 
programs of the Institutions, ehould it not be subject to the 
same local taxes which other businesses pay? Or, should 
not the portion of university property dadioated to these 
purposes be assessed for local tax purposes? 

Interdolleglate Athletloe i A "Goblet Issue" for Legislatures 

A common assertion , often emanating from academe, Is that 
Intercollegiate athletlGS are a "mirror of society*" The Im- 
plicitly pejorative nature of that contention often suggests 
that the university has little control over what is attached 
to It. Such a perspective seldom reveals little more than 
the cynical world view of some members of the academlo com- 
munlty* Their turn of argument usually attempts to Indict 
Intercollegiate athletloe, stressing that they are a parasltlo 
type of disease which has attached itself to higher education, 
not an Infection which has festered from within nor a response 
to needs felt by members of the university community. This 
argument not only oversimplifies the relationship betwc^^n 
intercollegiate athletics and higher education^ but consequences 
of its acceptance may be detrimental to the entire educational 
enterprise. The reasons for this merit brief explication. 

Lay persons are often given the responsibility for Judg- 
ing the effectiveness of prof esslonalSe Inhibiting that de- 
cision-making process are professional claims of esoteric 

knowledge which imply the desirability of self-regulation. 
A few recant incursions into their domain notwithstanding, 
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aoademlolans have been generally suGcessful In oonvlnolng 
state legislators that the teohnlcal oore of oolleges and 
universities, Instruction and researoh, can best be evalua- 
ted by members of the institution, partlGularly faGUlty. Yet, 
legislators still must have some means of maintaining a sem- 
blance of control over the institutions for which they are 
ultimately responsible. In much the same fashion as other lay 
persons who are asked to evaluate professionals, legislators 

develop simple decision rules with which they become oomfortable 

q 

over a period of years* For example, in many cases legislators 
prefer the certainty of current enrollments vis a vis projected 
figures as a basis for appropriations. The general rule is to 
find a "goblet issue," something they know about. Using essen- 
tially the same method of reasoning which statisticians employ, 
legislators make inferences about the unknown from the known* 
Intercol Legiate athletics Is one area in which legislators 
share a good deal of knowledge ; it, then, is seen as a "mirror" 
of many Institutions. That intercollegiate athletics should 
be such an issue is as much a tribute to the success of the 
promotional campaign of the institution as it is the legislators • 
interest. 

When university presidents and other professional educa- 
tors are confronted with this seeming preoccupation with 
trivia, their ohagrin conceals a failure of a large part of 
the higher educational community. Until a reliable, compre- 
hensible technology is developed for evaluating outcomes of 
the instructional process, legislators will have to content 
themselves with a focus on the periphery of higher education, 
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This situation led Jacques Barzun to write Wistfully that 
academics should attempt to discover rigorous standards of 
discrimination which are equal to the ones applied to oolloge 
athletes. Of course. Instruction is not, or probably should 
not be, a zero sum contest, but many legislators do feel that 
purposes and outoomes can be more artfully articulated than at 
present. 

If athletics are viewed as one measure of an Impenetrable 

instlttition's internal affairs, then the serious repercussions 

resulting from abdication of control of the program are under- 

soored, A paradox emerges too* Institutions which yield to 

public pressure for changes in the athletlo program In return 

for expected increases In support for other programs run a 

high risH of Incurring criticism of the latter regardless of . 

merit. Finally, institutions which have heeded the advice of 

legislators and other influent lals in athletlo matters have found 

they have created similar exDeotatlons with respect to other 
10 

policy areas, 

LeglBlatlve Inaotion 

State records show that legislators have introducbd only 
a small number of bills which relate directly to Intercollegiate 
athletics. Why, then, despite ostensibly broad and intense in- 
terest, has so little been done formally to foster or to regu- , 
late this domain? Several proposed explanations deserve con- 
sideration. 

One explanation relates to the nature of legislators. 
Legislators gua legislators have a small Input into a rela- 
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tively larpje system; i.e. the legislature itself. Therefore j 

the individual legislator often prefei-s to deal with an Issue 

In a parsonal rather than formal fashlan or in a forum whloh is 

most likely to respond positively to his Initiatives. As parent, 

alumnus, or worker the legislator assumes other roles and has 

11 

access to other decision-making bodies. In alternative roles 
outside the legislature, the legislator Is often aocorded status 
and Influence he cannot claim otherwise. Since many universi- 
ties and colleges are willing to accede to certain personal 

K 

demands of legislators which they view as relatively cheap * 
there Is no cause to carry the issue to the capltol for resolu- 
tion. In sum, the legislator controls the possibility of trou* 
ble and uses this as s lever to get Institutions to de relatively 
minor things which are Important to him but unimportant to the 
university* Since many of the Issues relating to athletics 

tend to be important to the legislator but unimportant to the 

12 

central administrations of Institutions, It follows that very 
few Issues end up being resolved within the formal deolslon 
making process of the state legislature. 

A counter theory has been proposed by a legislator. He 
suggests that the appearance of external Influence is an arti- 
fice devised by cunning university presidents to maintain con- 
trol of athletics while shifting the responsibility for conse- . 
quenoes of bad decisions to legislators and alumni* First, there 
is rarely a clear alumni or public mandate for Institutional ac- 
tion on athletics. That support which Is available Is suffl- 
olently diffuse to neutralize the Influende of any single bene- 
factor* In the confusion that ensues, the university does as 
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It pleases 

A seoond explanation etressas the attitudes of legislators. 
Where InterGolleglate athletlos have been moit popular i there 
oo-exlsts a uniquely paroahlal Ideologloal commitment of leg* 
Islators. Thsy sae themselves as representing Institutions In 
their dlstriots rather than the general welfare of all of higher 
eduoatlon In the state* In effect, the legislator becomes a 
neutral conduit through which local requests flow. When these 
same leglalatorB are interested in athletics, they hesitate to 
vent problems publicly for fear of jeopardizing the status which 
is already accorded sports. Among those who are interested In 
athletics, a few feel that they will be able to do more If lit- 
tle fanfare is given their actlvityv They reason that the best 
way for a legislator to help cultivate athletic programs Is by 
doing nothing, or appearing to have done nothing. The self- 
suDDort myth has provided a satisfactory rationale for this 
posture* 

In some states, athletics are obviously popular, but deemed 
unworthy of the attention of state legislators* Legislators 
tend to have role models which dictate the types of concern 
they should have. Taxation, welfare, education and industrial* 
Ization leave little room for athletlos, eapeolally since pro- 
fessional educators have argued that intei^colleglate competition 
Is not part of the educational process* However, some legisla- 
tors have become Interested In athletic problems when they have 
coincided with other, widely-held values which have forceful 
spokesmen. For example, concern has been expressed over the 
telavlslon rights for intercollegiate contests. In several 
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cases where oommercial stations were Gompetlng with educatlonfiil 
stations legislatures have acted to assure the former's acoess 
to the market. During a public bud.^^at hearing' In another 
legislature, the finance oommittee formally commended the ath- 
letic director at the state university for contraQtlug with a 
commerolal station^ 

There is a final and compelling argument for the relatlye 
Inaotlon of state legislatures In athletic affairs* It suggests 
that most legislators are conoerned about the problems of Inter- 
collegiate athletics, especially problems of more recent vintage, 
but they are convinced that they can only be suitably resolved 
In other forums* These problems can best be addressed In Con- 
gress or by an appropriate organization whose scope of operation 
is national* Each state does not want to hamper Its university 
in competition with other state universities | harnessing it 
with strict regulations would have that effect* If we move uni- 
laterally, "we would be putting our necks In a noose,'* For 
similar reasons state legislators have waited for strict fed- 
eral regulations to curb industrial pollution and strip mining* 
They fear they will place their businesses at a competitive dis- 
advantage In a national market* 

The above arguments may partially explain the dearth of 
formal legislative action on intercollegiate athletics and may 
also give a clue to the nature of Intervention which has occurred. 

To the extent that the state politics of athletlos re- 
sembles In many ways the highly personalized. Informal style 
which described anti-New Deal urban politics can we expect the 
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polioy outputs to place a similar premium on people. Henoei 
Implloit in muoh of the sport legislation introduced during 
the last decade has been the recognition of the athlete and 
oeoaslonally the ooaoh as a resource of the state. This 
outcome may be as much a function of advancing technology 
In related fields as it Is a consequence of any unique pro* 
pertles of intercollegiate athletics. Economists and educa- 
tionists haye supported eloquent arguments with hard data to 
demonstrate the effects of human capital differentials! meas- 
urement of human reaouroes has also beoome fashionable In the 
accounting profession* Prompted perhaps by this workf several 
professional athletes haye tried to claim capital depreciation 
on their bodies. More likely , legislators have been spurred 
by the same kind of pride which resulted In Brazil's declara- 
tion of pels, its world renowned soccer player, as a national 
resource. 

Legislation thus Inspired appears In several general 
forms* Although many bills of this nature have been precipi- 
tated by concrete IncldmtSi they reflect the legislator's de- 
sire to preserve the quality of athletic teams despite some- 
times overlooking the rights of the Individual athlete. One 
genre of bills ^ which has been unsuccessful In terms of en- 
actment record j seeks to Insulate underclass athletes from 
the lures of reorultars representing professional organisa- 
tions* The rationale for a Texas bill of this nature rested 
on twin concerns s for student-athletes' oompletlon of the 
full college course arid for the manner In which professional 
contracts tended "to corrupt the morals of young men 
and disrupt collegiate athletic programs.** This bill and a 
Q Similar one in Kantuoky were introduced subsequent to the sign- 
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Ing of a prominent college athlete. 

The amateur athlete Is not the sole foGus of legislative 
interest. Upon the resignation of the baslcetball ooach at the 
State University, the VJest Virginia House of Delegates passed 
a resolution urging Jerry West, presently employed by the Los 
Angeles Lakers, to consider the position. In part , the resolu- 
tion states that West (a former West Virginian) **not only 
brought fame, honor and rlohes upon himself, but has brought 
prestige and acclaim to the state of West Virginia by his per- 
fprmanoe , Ideals and sportsmanship*" 

The rare bill which is Introduced relating to intercollegiate 
athletics has usually been one result of a particular inoldent. 
As legislation which Is hurriedly drafted and passed in the wake 
of natural disasters, these bills are narrow in scope. An exam- 
ple « which Joins the bills to limit professional recruiting 
practices* is a Kansas statute which prohibits the alteration 
of an athlete's academic records. 

Combined effects of limited formal attention and person- 
allsm have a major consequence aside from siring trarrowly con- 
ceived remedies for oresent problems. The entire network of 
intrastate relationships in which Intercollegiate athletics 

♦ 

are embedded is highly personalized. Whether individuals In 
this enterprise are actually as important and influential as 
they seem to be Is aoademic. Individuals are perceived as 
Important by legislators. Therefore, it becomes natural to 
associate problems with individuals* With the scapegoatlng 
which follows as the night the day comes an almost Inevitable 
train of simplistic solutions. Thus, legislators feel no 
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compelling reason to act on problems as long as oulpable Indi- 
viduals are Identified and dismissed. 

Slnoe many state legislators key their Interest on allooa- 
tlon patterns, their oonoern for Interoolleglate athletics tends 
to fix on the fiscal . Although a few legislatures have shown 
a new restraint during the past several years toward Gapltal 
outlays for Interoolleglate athletlos, much of the reoent activ- 
ity has been devoted to assuring that the athletlo programs of 
state-supported Institutions remain solvent, ^ Rarely has there 
been malioe aforethought when legislators have asked institution 
to report the amount of state subsidy. In the few states where 
aooounting systems have been geared to identifying these costs, 
many legislators have acoeoted the subsidy as a legitimate bur- 
den of the state. 

Contrary to the belief of the proponents of full disclosure 
of the state subsidy (by identification In the budget) of inter- 
collegiate athletlGS, there is evidence to suggest that this 
alternative may exacerbate older problems. Identlf loatlon of 
athletics In budgetary requests, especially in states where 
lump sum appropriations are made to institutions, subjects 
the Issues to a radically different process of negotiation. 

There is an adage, bandied about by politicians, whloh 
is relevant to this issue and may shed some light on the pos- 
sible consequences of the disclosure strategy i "it's not what 

you do in politics that counts, but what you get credit for 
13 

doing." One consequence of this attitude is the ceremony 
which often attends political activity. Simple solutions to 
complex problems are given dignity by the rituals in whloh 
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they are embedded* Moreover, the appearanQe of right or de- 
cisive aotion is more often important than the quality and 

. oonsequenoes of tna aotion, sinoe action and conBequenaes are 
so easily separable. Recent experience In two statsa Is eug- 

. gestlve of oonsequenoeB of the dlscloaB:^ stratagem* 

In Tenneasee and New Me%iQO athletics have been epecifl- 
cally Isolated in the budgetary process. In New Mexico^ after 
the new line item was Introduced In the budget request to the 
legislature, an interesting simplification process, oharacter- 
Istic of much leglslatiye decision making i began to operate. 
Although the justifiable needs of the State Inatltutlons varied 
due to different travel requirements and attendance rates de 
mands for the appearance of eaulty have resulted in equal allo- 
cations for the state oolleges. In Tennessee, the Higher Educa 
tlon CoMalBsion's formula for generating budget requesta pro- 
vides $^0,000 each for the athletic urograms of state colleges. 
Identification as a seDarate line item in higher education 
budgets at the state level may have two .other consequenoes* 
If all sports are identified, the minor ones may begin to 
burgeon as a result of the Inertia of governmental budgeting. 
The benefloent Incremental drive of . the budget would tend to 
sVeep these items along. However, that same inertia may make 
It difficult to eliminate a sport because money has been pro- 
vided annually for that purpose. Budgetary Inflexibilities 
may Impede the diversion of those funds to other Institutional 
aotl vitles* 

The Impetus behind many of the objections to state expendl 
tares for Intercollegiate athletics stems from the decline In 
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local in.fluenoe. Hosters of many state unlyersltty teams hay© 
shown a marked Increase in the number of out-of--8tate players* 

If athletics were a oruclal link with locals, even It Is being 
weakened by large-acale reorultment efforts. One state budget 
officer volunteered that the thing which offended his sensibili- 
ties most was having to approve out-of*state travel r^equesta 
for recruiting trips. Although a large number of state-^ funded 
scholarships have historically been awrded to athletes i this 
practloe did not become objectionable until there occurred a 
substantial overlap In out-of-state and athletic categories, 
notably In Wisconsin and Colprado* In light of this concern. 
It is Interesting to note that OklahomanSi when questioned 
about the altered high school transcript of an OU football playe 
point out with some relief that the lad Is a Texan. 
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The Goaoh As Politiolan 

It may belabor the obvious to say that one does not 
have to be an elected official to be a oolltlclan. It may 
not be so readily apDarent that there are advantages to beinR 
a politician without a public office. Many of the traits 
which are required to woo young athletes help a coach deyelop 
a following around a state and even a region* Not a few 
legislators probably covet the raultltude of banquet speaking 
engagements received by coaches. 

A Southern senator once proffered his formala for a suc- 
cessful speechs He counseled neophytes to quote the Bible . 
Shakespeare, and the Constit ufcioni many coaches have manarfed 
to Tnaster at least two of these elements of style. Where 
preachers use the oil of football analogies, the sociologist 
can expect the coach to use the salve of Biblical anedtdotes 
ht least one coach enhanced his reputation In a rural state 
by frequenting: the pulolts of churches in the vicinity of his 
Institution* He apDarently knew whereof he spoke when he told 
Monday mornlnc: auarterbacks where to go* 

The popularity of coaches is not without consequence In 
some state legislatures, I talked with several legislators 
bent on minor reforms of Intercollegiate athletics who felt 
that their efforts were for naught because of the Influence 
of certain well-entrenched ooaohes* In several states, a fev? 
legislators contend that after the governor « the state univer- 
sity football coach is best known. In this context , a few 
leglslatora are relactant to ask questions abouS an tnstltu- 
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tlon's athletic program. Many of these legislators would wel- 
come Bin effort at the federal level which would give ourrency 
to their vla^s, 

A New Factor In the Equations Statewide Crovernln^ and 
Coordinating Boards . 

^hen the first Carnegie study of Inbercol leglate athletics 
was published In 1929 i there were five statawlda hlffher educa- 
tion ffoyernlnj^ boards* Durlnr; the last two decades, statewide 
p:overnln,^ and coordinating boards have orollf ©rated across the 
country* Their interaction with lef^lslatures In the policy 
formalatlon process has Important consequenoes tor Intercol- 
lei^clate athletics. An understanding of the impetus behind their 
creation and the DOwers they have been given is critical In 
assessing their real and potential Influence. 

Their birth has been a response to the magnitude of public 
higher education oroblems, to the absolute growth of the public 
sector, to the need to arrest the UDward spirallng cost of state- 
supported institutions, to the need felt by legislators to reduce 
the number of controversial Issuei. which they were aslced to re* 
solve and finally, to the acknowledged lacic of exoert advloe 
available to many legislatures* These boards ordinarily serve -- 
at least initially — as an intermediary between the legislative 
and executive branches and the individual institutions. They 
have been granted varying degrees of povrer, from fulfilling 
adviaory capacities to the full governing responsibility for 
the dally operations of all public institutions in a state. 
The trend aoross the oountry Is toward increasing power and 




eantrallEation In thesa boards. In faet, of the fifty statutory 
etongas whleh have baen made In the form of stata-wlda eoordlna- 
tlon during tha last two deoadae, all but two have augmantad tiia 
powar gf thaaa boards. Primary among a varlaty of rasponslblll- 
tlas asaumed by these boards are budgeting, programming , and 
planning* Although planning has baen urged as the most orltloal 
fanotlonf It appaaxs that onoa oraatedp budgatary responsibilities 
becoma more urgent and most likely to attract the attention of the 
profasslonal staff. Since these boards have no alumni and no pre- 
existing political constltueneless their viability Is tenously 
Insured by awlcward and shifting alllancas. 

The pblloy prlorltlas of ttose boards Is difficult to as- 
certain from thalr public documents. The ^mbollo or ultimate 
goals for higher education which they articulate are essentially 
the same as those mentlonad by state legislators. However, their 
Qperatlonal concerns, as manifest In their annual reports to the 
Education Commission of the State , have bean several. Intercol- 
legiate athletics has not been among the twenty-five most press- 
ing Isiiuas listed for each of the past few years. 

Although It Is difficult to assay the future of these 

boards I wa may venture several predictions. It appears that 

Increased demands on higher education resulting from shrlnlclng 

resources; will Justify the existence of the boards as a forum 

1^ 

for Increased Interlnstltutlonal , Joint decision making. 
If their history parallels that of other governmental regula- 
tory agencies, they In all likelihood will gradually be cap- 
tured the Institutions they were created to control. _ 
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Tharefore, they may baeome war counolls where Institutional 
presldants can daylae plans for their annual assault on the 
state legislature. However i with eompetsnt, professional 
staff these boards, with Institutional cooperation, may still 
have thm opportunity to frame policy choices In new ways for 
legislatures. And finally, during times of financial strln^ 
genoy , these agencies may be the arena In which peripheral types 
of programs will try to gain legitimacy. For exMiple, It Is 
not without the realm of possibility that Intercollegiate ath- 
letic programs would Intensify thslr efforts to become a formal 
part of the curriculum. Capital outlays for Intercollegiate 
athletic facilities are already being Justified on educational 
grounds. Although athletics have not been Important to these 
boards, their preoccupation with cost reduction will probably 
result In analyses of athletic programs. The Illinois Board 
of Higher Education has already designated Involuntary physical 
education as a low program priority making It susceptible to 
budget cuts. Similarly, the Increasing popularity of zero- 
base budget Ihg" may very well turn the jeweller's eye on Inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

With Interested legislators generally inactive In any 
formal capacity, governors ordinarily willing to make only 
token gestures, university presidents ^r.adoxlcally yielding 
responsibility In the name of autonomy, and state*wlde boards 
of higher education largely Ignoring Intercollegiate athletics 
because they feel pressed by more urgent Issues demanding reso- 
lution, It Is remarkable that any state level authority has 
begun to examine the problems of Intercollegiate athletics 

ILO 



and to act. However, offlolals in a handful of states have 
rsaoted to grumblings about the oonditlon of athletlos* 
Legislators, legislative aganeles, and stats-wlde ooordl- 
natlng boards have moved singly and Jointly In an effort to 
Identify and to solve problems which relate to the state sup- 
port of Interoolleglate programs. While the state-wide boards 
have been the first to address the problem, their af forts, 
have proven futile without the support of legislators. 

The reoent history of the older, stronger and more vital 
of these state boards may offer a clue to the future disposi- 
tion of fledgling boards toTOrd Interoolleglate athletics . 

Usually the first task undertaken by the staff of newly 
formed boards Is the creation of a data base for managerial 
decisions* Several prlnolples have guided this effort. Being 
placed In the midst of the state budgetary^ cycle and being ex- 
pected to produce well-documented reoommendatlons oonoernlng 
the neads of higher eduoatlon combine to create a sense of 
urgency which has often resulted In the use of existing In- 
struments for the collection of Information. As a result^ 
many boards^ now have aooountlng systems which were tailored 
originally for Individual Institutions. AGl^s College and 
University Business Management has had an unmistakable Influ- 
ence on fiscal officers of state boards. Many use Its ac- 
counting categories with few questions of relevance and Its 
narrative without citation. Classification of Interoolleglate 
athletlos as an auxiliary enterprise has become conventional 
wisdom due In part to this publication. Pew, if any, consld^ 
eratlons are given the behavioral Implloatlons of olaself Icatory 
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systems. The adoption- of Information systsma whloh my haye 
suited the naads of some people In some plaoeg has proved' a 
liability to several state boards, partloularly when the In- 
formation requested oonearns Interoolleglate athletlos. In 
the mid igSO^s, the Virginia Counoll on Higher Eduoatlon ap- 
pealed unsuoaessfully to the Governor In Its effort to require 
aai publle Institutions In the state to report lateral twns* 
fers from eduoatlonal and general funds to interoolleglate 
athletics. 

Much of the detailed Information required for the manage- 
ment of single institutions is simply not releyant to the de- 
cisions made by legislators and state boards. For example, 
the Nevr Mexico Board of Higher Educational Finance discovered 
that much of the data collected on athletic revenues and ex- 
penditures were superfluous. Even ardent advocates of tight 
controls at the state level hesitate to recommend that all 
revenues be reportad because they fear that the practice might 
Jeopardize certain benefactions* 

Deficiencies of their Information systems aside ^ staff 
of state-wide boards have taken the lead In exploding the 
self-support myth. While a few Individuals have had a salu- 
tary Impact I their apparent motives have varied. Drawing on 
his experience as an Institutional researctaer at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, John Dale Hussell, as Executive Secretary 
of the New Mexico Board of Higher Educational Finance, studied 
Income and expenditures attributable to athletics. He produoed 

evidence, to the surprise of presidents and legislators alike i 
showing that no Institution had a self-supporting athletic 
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program; After Identifying the extent of state eubsldy. Dr. 
Hussell argued that the legislature should^ approve this Miount 
slnae it was responsllDle for the use of state tax reoelptss 
The amount was Included as a line Item In the budget request 
In order to make the legislature face the question. Aotually, 
the BIF did not want the amount to detraot from a substantial 
salary Increase It was recommending for faculty* Bather than 
oonfront the Issue, the legislature decided to Incorporate 
the Item In Its lump sum appropriation and gave the board the 
full mount It had recomiended. Several years later ^ 1959 # the 
legislature decided to use the line Item strategy for inter- 
collegiate athletics. During the last five years, that line 
has Increased by 7k percent | for the same period , educational 
and general appropriations grew by 66 percent. 

Most often coordinating boards which have only advisory 
duties must rely on their accduntlng systems as an attention 
directing device. Action resulting from data Is predicated 
on the will of the legislature. And, selective inattention is 
not an unfenown ploy of legislators. Where possible, conse- 
quently , these boards try to act in concert with exeoutlve and 
legislative support offices. There are two notable examples 
which. relate to Intercollegiate athletics. 

In 1969 the Colorado legislature was apprised of a sub- 
stantial deficit resulting from the operation of Intercollegiate 
athletics at Colorado State University. -^Instead of granting a 
supplementary appropriation to render thB institution solvent, 

the legislature authorised a study of the intercollegiate ath- 
letic programs in all state colleges and universities. While 
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the oomalttee's report aoqultted the athletic department of 
CSU, It encountered problems of analysis due to aeoountlng 
snarls • As a result, lb did reoomaend that the Goramlsslon 
on Higher Education develop a standardlEed format and unl- 
foirm definitions to be used by all state-supported Institu- 
tions for reporting athletlo trensaotlons. 

Cooperation between the legislature and the coordinating 
board In Colorado Is evident In another area* A concern over 
the distribution of tuition waivers oontrlbuted to the legis- 
lature's decision to create a state scholarship program to 
be administered by the Comnlsslon on Higher Education. In 
its request to the leglala^wei the Commission Identifies the 
amount to be allocated to athletes* The legislature has main- 
tained a careful watch on the amount^ of funds used to recruit 
out-*of-state athletfs. 

The Tennessee higher Education Commission , In coope2»tion 

with the State Comptroller and the Department of Finance and 

Administration t has developed a comprehensive schedule for 

reporting fiscal data; intercollegiate athletics Is included. 

The schedule does depart from standard practice and classifies 

15 

athletics as part of the regular operation of the colleges i 
and only at Memphis State as an auxiliary enterprise. Inter* 
collegiate athletics at the University of Tennessee are ope- 
rated as a separate corporation. Using data generated from 

these reports s the Commission has provided for Intercollegiate 

16 

athletics in its budgetary formula. 

The Interest of state-wide boards in athletics in these 
states may be exceptional. One board in another state, after 
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produeing studies revaailng a substantial stata subsidy of- 
interoolleglats athletios, has been content to wait mutely 
until the legislature delghs to aot. Since interoolleglate 
athletios represents only 3 peroent of the state budget for 
the entire system, the board staff reasons that there are other 
Issues which deserve Its attention. Another state higher edu- 
cational agenoy has produced, physical education program cost 
data which show a wide variation among Institutions* ^Slnce 
athletio costs are sometimes cemouflaged in physical education 
programs I further investigation would have been logical. 
There Is no evidence of action taken as a result of the Infor* 
m&tlon* Finally, another state*wlde board found In a study of 
high cost programs that physlQal education was among the five 
most costly • Again ^ there Is no evldenoe of a subsequent study 
for the purpose of ferreting out the oauses. 

In many reapectSi the rhetoric of coordinating board staff 
has the ring of the public pronouncements of early Twentieth 

Century unl varsity presidents which prompted Veblen to call 

17 

them "captains of erudition," Their coMion call Is for the 
introduction of sound business principles to the management 
of higher eduoatlon. Consistent with the business model, they 
have creditably addressed the troublesome questions concemlng 
educational productivity. Their studied Indifference to inter- 
collegiate athletics Is curious Inasmuch as It has b*len olassl- 
fled as an auxiliary enterprise and aui^lllary enterprises are 
generally conceded to be the most business-like aspect of 
higher education. Although most states have produced what Is 
commonly known as a "master plan" for higher education, not 
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one provides for the future of intaroollaglata athletlea. 

The Legislative Auditor's office In Wlsoonsln has produoed 

one of the few long-range (five years) projections of the 

18 ^ 
needs of athletic programs. The oversight may be a tacit 

admission that Interoolleglate athletlosi despite claims to 
the contrary, cannot be operated as a business operation In 
many states* One reason for this is reversion statutes 
which mate it virtually Impossible to accumulate a financial 
cushion in year-end balances. It may also be an acknowledgment 
that in other p more prospercbus days, athletics provided sup- 
port for struggling academic programs. However i short organi- 
zational memories make the latter explanation implausible. 

Many state officials have shown a marked Interest In dele- 
gating control of Intercollegiate athletics. Before the crea- 
tion of coordinating boards, legislatures relied heavily on 
the regional accrediting associations to assist in the main- 
tenance of quality academic programs. In a manner reflecting 
a slmllilr willingness to give responsibility to quasi-public 
organisations, several statewide boards have encouraged insti- 
tutions to Join athletic conferences. One legislature, rather 
than Involving Itself with the detailed control of Intercol- 
legiate athletics, simply passed a resolution encouraging 
state-smpported Institutions to follow the "letter And spirit 
of NC^ regulations. J*om a fiscal vantage point, one legis- 
lature and one governing board have realized that conference 
affiliation with institutions whose gate receipts are paltry 
can be a burden to the state. The legislature has created an 
Interim coMlttee to find a satisfactory iray of extrlcattnij:^ 
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the public Institutions from the unsatisfaetory arrangement. 
Finally, the oontroyersy over women's partlolpatlon in 
athletlos reveals several of the prohlems and prospeots for 
state-level aotlon oonoernlng Interoolleglate athletlos gen- 
erally • . ' = 

HEW regulatlona aeeompanylng Title IX of the ;Hlgher Edu- 
oatlon Amendments of 19?2 seek to end the separate and unequal 
treatment of women athletes. Reaction of the states leg- 
islators, hoards of higher eduoatlon and the athletic estab- 
lishment — has heen cautious. One legislature passed a reso- 
lution asking for "equal treatment" of women athletes. With 
no Instructions regarding the specific actions required to 
satisfy the "equal treatment" olause , institutions have guard- 
edly held the line on current policy. Atypical Is the one 
legislature which did appropriate funds to begin a gradual re- 
duction m the gap between levels of support for men's and 
women's programs. The state board of regents In another state 
has oonvlnced students to assume the flnanolal burden of ellml 
natlng discrimination by assessing themselves additional fees. 
The exeeutlve secretary of another state governing board can- 
didly admitted that he Intended to take no substantive action 
until his counterparts In other states provided an example. 
Such grudging acceptance of this responsibility may force the 
issue into the courts. The ACLU Is studying the possibility 
of a suit In Nevada, 

The movement to root out discrimination against women 
m athletics Introduces two slgnlfloant general faotors which 
have to be considered when assessing the future of policy 
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foraulafclon for Intaroolleglate athletlaa. ■ 

First j having aoqulred the right to vote, students have 
an opportarilty to affect polltloal outOQmea dlraotly, Heoog- 
nlzlng their potentlai for Influence, studenta have foimed 
organl^atlona at the state level for the purpose of expressing 
their concerns. The Associated Student Lbbby of the University 
of California has worked to effect changes which would benerit 
students as students. Should local campus representatives fall 
In efforts to equalize treatment of women athletes, the ASL 
would be prepared to use Its resources to assist them at the 
state level. 

Student political organizations are certainly not unique 
to California. Several groups have been formed In other states. 
If recent student opinion poias are a precursor of additional 
Issues which will be addressed by these groups, governing 
boards and legislatures can expect more pointed questions ^bout 
the mandatory fees levied -to support Intercollegiate athletics 
as well as the distribution of general student activity fees. 

A second factor, court action, has potentially more far* 
reaching consequences. Historically, court decisions have 
Influenced the administration of athletic programs In a mar- 
glnal way. For Bxample, atttltlon of the sovereign Immunity 
principle has caused some state legislatures to provide lia- 
bility proteotlon for coaches and Institutions and Insuranee 
. for athletes. If however, a recent article In the Stanford 

Law Rev iew presages an Imminent course of action for the couris, 
. states m$^Y no longer yield responsibility for the regulation 

of Intercollegiate athletics to national associations and 
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oonferenoes. The authors have argued that the NCAA's dis» 
clpllnlng of Institutions for violations or Its regulations 
may oonstltuta "state aotlon," and therefore is required to 
extend to Individuals the due process guarantees of the 
Fourteenth Amendment* Should the oourts begin to hold the 
states indlreotly acoountable for the actions of these volun- 
tary associations which have assumed public functions i then it 
Is Hkely that state legislators will .begin to formalize their 
historic Interest In Intercollegiate athletics by creating 
Intranstate regulatory agencies i as In Kansas, or by vesting 
this duty In existing governmental agencies. 

20 

Some Conclusive auestlona 

Clearly the data lacunae In this brief survey allow few 
conoluslonai It does suggest additional questions which will 
require painstaking research. Due to the Informal nature of 
relationships In and about the athletic comiunlty, careful case 
study analysis of the policies of athletics In several states 
would be most fruitful* 

The following noMiatlve and emolrlcal questions might 
provide the parameters for such studies s 

1, What Is the magnitude of public subsidy of 
mteroolleglate athletlos? Whloh athletlo programs should 
receive public support? (e.g. partloular sportB? athletlos In 
private Institutions?) 

2, What has been the Impact of the self-support myth? 

3, Are there alternative mys of financing Intercol- 
legiate athletics In public Institutions (e.g. user's fees)? 
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M*. Is state regaiatlon of Intereoiieglate athletics 
tDrefarrable to the quasl-^overnmentai conrerences? 

5, Wna^ are the "behavioral imt^Ilcattons of aooount- 
ing systems used by sta^e ooordinatinK and governing boards? 
If Intercolieiirlate athLetles is a business, what are the Im- 
plioatlons for public policy? 

6, What has baen the Impaot of state ieRlsiatlon 
deslgnea to rid intercollegiate athletics of unathloal prae- 
tlees? wnat ^rumoted It? 

7, Is state Leglsiatlve action perferrable to Con- 

f^resslonai action? 

8, What social benefits does a state derive from 
InterooLieffiate athlatice In Its t^ublic institutions? 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. Daniel J. Elazar, American Federal Ismi A View from .ne 
States . (Kew Yorks Thomas Growell, 1950) d. ™e 
scale w as constraoted by Ira Sharkans-fiy and appeared^^in nle 
article "The Utility of Elazar's Political wulture, 
Slazar has classified states as morallat, Indlyldiialslsw or 
traditionalist according to perceptions of their orientation 
to polltlealTaotlon-, to^ hareaacracy , to programs, and to 
government Intervention in the economy. Ihe olasslf loations 
form a continuum I traditionalist^, states were assigned nigh 
scores. The Southern states clustered at this end. 

A study completed by a national oltlzens' oomralttee ranks 
state legislatures on five dimensions 1 representativeness, 
independence, information, aooountablllty and funotfcona^, 
A composite of these rankings correlates positively (+,^4.15) 
tlth the ool?tlcal culture scale. Although there are several 
exceptions, legislatures which have considered the highest 
"mbl/of bins relating to Intercollegiate athletics tend 
to be m tradltlonalslt states. Aside from Colorado and 
Wisconsin, these legislatures tend to have a low composite 
rankina on the citizens' committee scale. ^ 4. ^ 

Although the indices of state characteristics constructed 
by political scientists and sociologists have shortcomings, 
the? could provide an Invaluable framework for a systematic 
anaiysfs of differences among the states In the treatment of 
Intercollegiate athletics. 
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a. The Center for Research and Development in Higher-£.ducatlon 
at the university or California, Berkeley, "Ports that In- 
treasls in legislative aoproprtatlons for higher eduoatlor (1962 
ill?) were grlatest In the South. The Carnegie Commlssic. has 
also inlloaied that state burden for higher education) Is highest 
tmong Southern states. Burden is defined as (state and local 
tlxef/plrsonal Income) x (state and local Income for higher 
eduoatlon/state and local taxes). 

3. Data are from sixty-one major state-supported Instltutl^ 
of higher education I they were reported by l.M. Chambers. 
Aside from the "athletic sucoess-approprlatlon relationship, 
othe? interesting "tendencies" are evident. As expected, 
?hare if rslronler relationship - ^^t^ough relatively weak 
statlstloally — between football suooeBS jl) and legislative 
annronrlatlons (V) than between basketball suooess (II) f^d ^ 
alSittllnL one further observation may merit additional 
elSoiatlon. The relationship between foft^lV^^oof f (I) 
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t,ress m traditionalist areas may not have the i^Ji^*"". f 
?r|?ve acclaim commensurate ^'ith the records of ^the atat|^anl. 
veriitv teams they most often write about, Dan Jenkins ^ sa^uraay s 
^liEi Siy. LSSn and Company-. Boston. 1970) has dlsculi^^ 
^llonai. InflueAoes In the selection of Helsman winners. 

4. Brooks Hays, former Congressman from Arkansas .j«s wont to 
boast of his flfty.flve second appearance 1% a"""^! 

el vine high SGhooi game. A congressional oolleague, after woe 
fil niddllg of the head and ... -only fl«y-five s«oond8." 
lee Hays' dillghtful eomoendlum of political humor, Hotbed of 
Tranquility (Macmlllan Company ? New York, 19oa}. 

5. T. Harry Williams, Huey Long (Knopf; New York, 1971).; 

6. Ibid . 

? Quoted m J. Douglas Maohesney, ••The Evolution of Stfctewlde 
Soyernance of Hlghel Iduoatlon In rfest yi^-ei^i;* ! *?,^f 
. doctoral dissertation. West Virginia Unlyerslty Arohlves, 1971. 

8. community college athletics have not reoelved *he same kind of 
support wllch has enabled the sports programs of other state - 

. sulported institutions to prosper. One reason may |« **i^g®f |f 
loSal suDoort of the Institutions. Another Is the fear he La oy 
lomfleglllatoJs that good athletes may be «d from ^nytate s 

major institutions. Despite the early oo^unlty college litany 
which did not include Intercollegiate competition aj*. °^ 
#ariv state suDPort, these Institutions have ^naged to develop 
sutasLntta? pJiPams. Any national study must analyze the pro- 
blems unique to these burgeoning institutions, 

9. See CP. Snow's Science a nd Government. 

in The "athletlos-as-a-dlverslon" thesis receives some support 
from the New MexlL experience. While the New Mexico legislature 
Sf been Insouclan? to the Board of Higher Educational Finance 's_ 
5eLmmeSda?loSI concerning appropriations for Intercollegiate ath- 
letics, It has heeded the Board's advice In other areas. 

11. several of the legislators Interview had sons and daughters 
ireaentlv engaged In collegiate athletics i many were former 
Sh?Ites^helse?ves. In Tlxas , several >Lmer*"SLs°" 
Tntereolleelate athletics have been Introduced by former stars. 
If at Jlall onl Instance, a legislator has 

fSr his alma mater, a private Institution. By assuring I ntra- 
slate coSp^ltlon betwSen his Institution other "blg-tlme 
universities, he sought to keep "Texas money In Texas. 

1? It has been suggested that the 'legislator's SSefttest Interest 
i«'merelv in reoelflng football tickets gratis. Most ^nlversltles 
are uaSliroollerat lie. However, the ploy of one state pl'e"fcty 
p^sJIent sene?lted some lll-feellng. In addition to giving tickets 
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to members of the legislature, the president "decided to give 
tickets to Individuals running against them In the fall eleo- 
tiona. However, Inoumbenta were seated on the fifty yard 
line I their opponents In ground-level seats at the goal llne# 
It was a poor year for the party-ln-power and no doubt, the 
president's prestige suffered a bit as well! 

13, See Murray Edelman, The SymbQllo Uses of Politics , University 
of Illinois Press I Urbana, 19/2 ;. 

l4* Any national study of problems In Intercollegiate athletics 
must avoid one pltfalli that la, a preoocupatlon with major 
Institutions and Interstate rivalries. Another tier of less 
visible state colleges warrant scrutiny. Although problems re- 
sulting from their eompetltlon'may be solved in part by state 
coordinating boards, their use of federal financial aid funds to 
attract athletes Is cause for national concerns The president 
of a state association of financial aid officers asserted that mis 
use of federal funds, particularly work^study, was blatant. Super 
flolal examinations by the legislative auditors and infrequent 
federal audits were olted as contributory factors, not to mention 
the predispositions of a few aid officers and the pEssure exerted 
on thenn* / 

15. This has also been the praotice at the University of Maine, 
Intercollegiate athletics do not seem to have aroused much public 
Interest over the years In Maine* There has been some negative 
reaction to the nev^ president's mention In his Inaugural addresa 
of bolstering the athletic program, Whllfe there Is discussion 
of a new athletic emphasis, there Is concurrently a talk of re- 
classifying lntercollep:late athletics as an auxiliary enterprise. 

17, In a recent Carnegie sponsored publication, Michael Cohen 
and James March have shown the American college president's 
penchant for the business Image, Leadership and Ambiguity 
The American ColleRe Presidency (McGraw-Hl LI 1 New York, 197^) 

^ pages 4'1-Sl, 

18, The Auditor *s study recommended a -.action in the number 
of intercollegiate aporca, an Incre^^e %n ticket prices, a re- 
auction In the number of complimentary tickets, sollclatlon 

of more gifts and donations, and renting of athletic facilities, 

19. Kenneth J, Phllpot and John Rt Mackall, *« Judicial Hevlew of 
Disputes Between Athletes and the Natlpnal Golleglate Athletic 
Association." Stanfoyd Law Review , VoV^me May, 1972 $ paeies 
903-929, 

20. See Appendix A, 
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APPINDIX A 



Interview Qaestlons 
for Interoolleglate Athletic 
Study 



I. What Is your general Impression of the ourrent status of Inter- 
eolleglate athletics In your state? (If any problems, probe further, 

2# What Is your usual source of Information oonoernlng athletlos in 
your state colleges and universities? (newspapers * college officials 
students, etc.) 

3, Are Intercollegiate athletics an instrument of state unity? 

ii*. The WICHE Program Classification Structure Inoludes categories 
for Intramural and Intercollegiate athletics. Do you know of any 
Inter-lnstltutlonal or Inter-state exchange of Information with 
respect to theme categories? What type, If any, of cost studies 
have been done for publicly supported Institutions using these 
categories? Who uess them? With what results? Do Institutions 
make budget requests for these categories specifically? 

5. If you receive requests for support for Intercollegiate athletics, 
how do you evaluate those requests? Inter-lnstltutlonsl comparisons? 
Which ones? 

6. What percentage of your capital outlay requests over the last 
five years (and ten years) has been for physloal education-Inter-^ 
collegiate athletlos facilities? 

7. Often colleges solicit funds for Intercollegiate athletics from 
alumni and other benefactors. Should these institutions be required 
to report this Income to a state eduoatlonal agency or the legisla- 
ture? 

8. What kind of turnover has there been on the coaching staff of your 
institution? Why? 

9. Many coaches also teach. Physical education facilities are also 
used for Intercollegiate athletics. How do you assign expenditures 
for each? - 

10. How do you accoufttt for athletic revenues and expenditures? 
Include In operating costs? Charges for operation and maintenance of 
physical plant? Assign general administration and overhead? Charges 
for debt service? Which, if any, funds revert to the state? 

II. Have anyr detailed studies of charges or methods of operations 
of Intercollegiate athletics been conducated In your state? 

12. Have any studies of financial aid to athletes been conducted? 
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Athletic Questions 
Page Two 



If soj with what rasults? (e.g* What p©reentaga of Hsgents* soholar 
ships go to athletes?) 

13* What effect does a winning terai have on appropriations from the 
state legislature? 

14* **Faoulty and students must aooept extra-ourrloular aetlvltlesi 
Inoludlng Interoelleglate athletlosi as an Integral part of the 
eduoatlonal programs** CPyesldent's Commission on Higher Iduoatlon, 
19^7) • Do you agree or disagree? Why? 

15, ••It Is assumed that the prlmry Intent of Interoolleglate 
athletics Is to enhanoe the student's development*^ (Western 
Interstate Commission on Higher Iduoatlon, 19?0) Do you agree 
or disagree? Would you elaborate? 

16. How does the legislature In your state express Its oonoern 
for Interoolleglate athletlos? (If at all) 

17 •Has the statewide governing or ooordlnatlng board for higher 
eduoatlon In your state adopted any policies relating to Inter*- 
colleglate athletics? 
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KETHODOLO^ICAL 



NOTE 



Several oomDlementary methocis were usaa to oolTact 
InforTnatlon for this vrnvevm A quegtionnfllre was dis- 
tributed to the lefflsiatlye refereTioe service In each 
state. Copies of al l Dills relating directly to 
intercollegiate atnltsUios which had been introduced 
in the last decade were requested* HeBponses were 
supplemented by a search of the state codes and ex- 
amination of the Legislative Digest published by the 
Sduoatlon Commission of the states.' Budgetary docu- 
ments ancl cost studies produced by statewide govern- 
inr; and coordinating boards were analyzed in the 
library of the Center for Research and Development 
of Higher Muoatlon at the University of California, 
Eerkeley. State legislators and staff of the state 
boards were interviewed by telephone. 

A special note of gratitude Is due Mary Del Cont 
(reference librarian for the West VlrRlnlfci Legisla- 
ture) for her kind forbearanoe and willing assis- 
tance. James Fairweather's celerity with the Stan- 
ford Gomputer and Elaine aeece's transcription of 
my hieroglyphics ware heroic. 
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SUMmRY OF FINDINGS 

The Task Force on ttiG Black Athlst© reviswsd dozens of 
studies and statements about the concerns of the Black athlete. . 
As a resulc of these deliberations , the Task Force concludec 
that racism permeates ev ery segment of college athletics . 
This finding was not altogether unexpected not only because of 
the publicity that has been given to the concerns of Black 
athletes, but also because of the depths to which racism 
has penetrated every phase of American society. The Task 
Force identified specific problems which should be investigated 
in any national study of intercollegiate athletics* In addition 
they specified a variety of research strategies to collect data 
on these problems and to develop recorranendations to alleviate 
them. 

Specif ically J the Task Force finds that there is con- 
siderable evidence j both of an informal and formal nature ^ 
which reflects discrimiiE^aa'tion and unequal treatment In athlotlcs 
Among these coi\cems are such things as: Inadequate educational 
programs 5 lack of tutoring ^ failure of Blavik athletes to receive 
degrees in a similar proportion to their white counterparts, 
inequitable treatment concerning financial aid, summer jobs and 
jobs for wives, position stacking, playing quotas, social iso- 
lation, limitations on dress, political expression and dating 
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practices 3 lack of Black coaches and Black officials ^ limited 
opportunities for Black women athletes ^ and concern for the 
breadth and scope of athletic programs in Black colleges. 
Needless to say, such a listing of grievances and 
concerns points the way to the need for serious ^ in depth 
study to identify the factors that cause them and to develop 
approaches to eliminate discrimination in college athletics 
immediately. The Task Force feels that elimination of the 
basic problems of the Black athlete would do much to root 
out the cancer that Is spreading throughout intercollegiate 
athletics . 
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RACE, SPORT AND ACADEME - 
REPORT OF TOE TASK FORCE ON THE BLACK ATHLETE 



Race, sport and academe * how are they related, what 
are the problems , and what are the solutions? 

"If 1 thought I would be burned /by another 

boycot^/, I wouldn't recruit any more Black 
athletes" 

. * . , . "it is the worst possible kind of exploita* 
tion that Black athletes do not eventually 
obtain their degrees" 

..... "Black youngsters pour their time and 
energy into sport; they're deluded and 
seduced by the athletic flesh market; 
used and discarded" 



. i Every morning the world of sport 
wakes up and congratulates itself on 
contributions to race relations* The 
litany has been repeated so many times 
that it is believed almost universally" 



e above quotes merely serve to highlight the concerns of 
Black coaches and educators about the status of the Black 
athlete in today's world of sport, both college and professiona 
It was these concerns that the Task Force on the Black Athlete 
tried to uncover. These concerns must be viewed in the entire 
context of intercollegiate athletics in 1974, The Chroni cle 
of Higher Education (September 24, 1974) highlighted them . 
thusly: "An Unprecedented Economic and Ethical Crisis Grips 
Big Time Sports." 
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The magnitude of the situation in college athletics 
la reflected In the following statistics: 

During the 197"-73 football 

season^ more than 400 million 
Americans witnessed 25997 games 
played by 620 colleges, 

• * * * . The games Involved about 

60,000 players 3 coaches and 
trainers. 

. . t . . The total TV audience for 
the season was estimated at 350 
million. 

• . ... In the 1972-73 college 

basketball season^ for example, 
there were 32^318 games played 
by I5243 colleges with an atten- 
dance of 25 million. 

With these staggering statistics, it is easy to understand how 
increasing pressure is borne upon coach ^ athlete and college 
presidents alike. The Black athlete la pivotal in this crisis 
because he provides so much of the energy ^ the talent and 
the excitement that woos the millions of people into the sta- 
diums and arenas of the nation , 

As American society , cognlEant of the depth of racism 
in it, has moved to alleviate some of the most striking in- 
equities and Indignities facing Black people, the Black athlete 
and his supporters from the Civil Rights Movement have Inten- 
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sified their fight on racism in sports* In protests , such 
as John Carlos- and Tonmie Smith's raised fists at the 1968 
Olympics^ Black athletes have dramatized their anger over 
racism on the fields in the classroom and on the campus. 
They are demanding results ^ and the athletic establishment 
cannot afford to ignore their demands. 



APPROACH OF THE TASK FORCE 
The Task Force on the Black Athlete was to examine 
various concerns and propose strategies for studying them. ^ 
Membership of the Task Force was drawn from a spectrum of 
experiences, institutions and geographical locations and 
included the following people: 
Dr, Leon Coursey 

University of Maryland Eastern Shore Dr. Coursey is a 
young person in the profession and is Director of 
Athletics at his institution. He has also written 
on the subject of the Black athlete. 

Dr. Melvin Evans 

Jackson State Collage Dr, Evans has recently received 
his doctorate and has been active in various efforts to 
obtain equal opportunities for Blacks in physical educa- 
tion and sport. 

c 

Dr. Robert Green 

Michigan State University Dr. Green was one of the organize 
of the activities in the Big Ten to obtain equal opportuni- 
ties for Black athletes there. He is Dean of the College 
of Urban Development at Michigan State University. 
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Dr. Charles Henry 

Grambllng College Dr. Henry Is a graduate of the University 
of Iowa and has had tnany years of experience in thc3 inter- 
workings of bringing the Black athlete into the rnalnstream 
of AL*erican athletics 3 partlctilarly In the NAIA* 

Dr. Nell Jackson 

Michigan State University Dr. Jackson is a former women's 
Olympic coach and has been In the forefront of the efforts 
to obtain changes for both Black and white women athletes. 
She is Assistant Athletic Director for Women at Michigan 
State University. 

Dr. John Loy 

University of Massachusetts Dr. Loy has published several 
studies on the role of racial discrimination in sport and 
is a nationally known authority in sports sociology* 

Dr. Roscoe C. Brown, Jr., Chalrtn^n 

New York University Dr. Browi has written widely on the 
topic of the Black athlete and is an authority on higher 
education for Black youth. He is Director of the Institute 
of Afro-American Affairs. 

The Task Force held two^ day-long meetings, several telephone 
conferences and prepared several papers which identified issues 
of paramount Importance to the Black athlete. They also Identi- 
fied those problem areas which seemed generic to all college 
athletes3 i.e., problems in which considerations are similar 
for both white and Black athletes. The deliberations resulted 
in the identification of the following areas as areas for In- 
depth studyi 

I. Discrimination against the Black 
athlete 

II. Education and the Black athlete 
III. The Black woman athlete 
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IV. Black coaches and officials 
V, The Black colleges 
VI. The media and Che Black athlete ' 
In the following report, each of these areas will be discussed 
in terms of the problems or concerns in the area, possible 
research strategies to examine the problem, and an estimate 
of the approximate cost to carry out that phase of the study. 
I. Discrimination and the Black Athlet e 
The following concerns were identified by the Ta V 
Force as areas' in which Black athletes feel that there la 
discrimination: 

1. social Isolation 

2. stereotyping of Black athletes by white 
coaches and administrators 

3. Inferior housing for Black athletes 

• 

4. position stacking (Black athletes are 
often made to compete for the same 
position) 

5. playing quotas (Black athletes are 
often limited In playing time in order 
to maintain a racial balance of the 
athletes on the field) 

6. inability of Black athletes' wives 
to obtain jobs comparable to their 
educational training 
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7. individual grooming habits of Black 
athletes 

8. dating habits of Black athletes 

9. iheffective corranunication between 
Black athletes and their white 
coaches and other white athletic 
officials 

10, intolerance of Black athle^tes* 
political and religious views by 
white coaches and white adminis- 
trators 

11. general institutional racism and 
its policy of benign neglect when 
it comes to Black students 

In listing these problems^ the Task Force does not propose 
that they are all of similar magnitude or that they occur 
at every institution, but It was the concensus o£ the groups 
that these Issues are the ones most frequently voiced by 
Black athletes. 

The following statement from a study on racial discrimi 
nation in college and professional basketball (see Appendix 1 
for the conclusions of the study) by Norman Yetman and D, Stan 
Eltzen aptly summariEes the views of critical observers of the 
current athletic scene i 

"whatever the factors operating, the conclusion 
that Black athletes encounter discrimination 
. - . * , seems Inescapable. Despite the myth 
to the contrary, equality of opportunity for 
those of equal skills is not operating." 
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Research Strategy 

Despite general impressions about discrimination against 
Black athletes, systematic collectr.on of data on these problems 
should help focus attention on^them, thus establishing a basis 
for 'recommendations and action to alleviate them. In examining 
these concerns, it is Important to provide more than a static 
survey of the state of affairs.. Some effort should be devoted 
to attempt to obtain at least a partial insight into the causal 
mechanisms underlying these problems. Since longitudinal in- 
vestigation is not practically feasible, it is suggested that 
a comparative analysis be made and that this comparison In- 
clude the following factors: 

1. race 

2. degree level (freshman^ senior) 

3. type of sporty 

4. type of institution (size, region, 
form of control) 

In order to accomplish this, it Is reconmended that 
a stratified sample of 25 ihstltutions be selected. From each 
Institution 50 athletes, 30 white and 20 Black, would be 
selected for the study. They would be interviewed and asked 
to complete an in-depth questionnaire. It is proposed that 
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two graduate students be employed at each Institution to con^ 
duct the collection of data. The analysis of the data would 
be conducted by central staff. The, estimated cost of such a - 
study win probably be around ^25,000 . (Some comments on 
research methodology and samples of possible Interview questions 
are presented In Appendices 2 and 3,) 

* 

II- Educatio n and. The Black Athlete 
Probably the greatest%eclfic grievance of the Black 
athlete Is the fact that more times than not he does not get 
the degree for which he attends college. Several studies have 
shown that the graduation rate of Black athletes Is significantly 
below that of white athletes. In general there Is about a 
two to one ratio. Twice as many white athletes graduate as 
Black athletes. An analysis of athletes at one major mid= 
western university, for example, showed that 82% of white 
athletes graduated while only 46% of the Black athletes 
graduated. (The published graduation rate for the total 
male population at this university Is 65%.) At a major 
Far Western university in a ten year period of twenty Black 
football players, only seven graduated. At another Western 
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university of 46 Black athletes, only 12 eventually received 
degrees and so it goes at one major university after another. 

One often-stated hypothesis to explain these horrifying 
statistics is that there is a low eKpectation of Black athletes 
academic abilir^& by coaches, instructors and student peers. 
The relationship between expectation and educational perfor- 
mance has been well documented in the general literature of 
educational psychology. In addition, the Black athlete 
enters the white university with a background from his high 
school that is usually, inferior because of the inferior 
staffing and financing of the secondary schools which most 
Black athletes attend. Further, the Biack athlete may 
feel that he does not belong on a predominately white 
campus. The point is driven home time and time again 
that he is there as a paid "gladiator" and that his role 
is to perform in accordance with the wishes and desires 

of the coaches to "bring home .the. bacon" on . Saturday 

afternoon. 

It is generally agreed that personal and educational 
counseling is the key to improving the sltatlon. Green 
and his colleagues in a recent monograph make the following 
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recommendations about counseling athletes at predominately 
white universities:^ 



Black and white college and university 
counselors must-Join together forming 
a coalition of experts to present the 
case of the black student athlete to 
appropriate officials in the school 
administration and to the leadership 
of the athletic conference to which the 
school belongs. The legitimacy of the 
athletes case can only be strengthened 
by a black -white coalition and will 
force white administrators and the 
white coimunlty at large to give greater 
credence to the facts presented with 
regard to the" unique counseling needs 
of black athletes. 

Academic counseling for all athletes 
should be removed from the athletic 
departments and placed in the hands 
of counselors whose major concern will 
be the educational needs of the stu- 
dent rather than his continued eligi- 
bility at any cost. There should be 
sufficient number of counselors to 
meet the requirements of all athletes 
Minority counselors should be hired 
to work with all athletes, but they 
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should also speak to the financial 
and other irmadiate needs of minority 
athletes . 

A personal counse linn program for 
black athletes should be developed 
to help the black student ori the 
white campus deal with the new 
social milieu in which he finds 
himself, A similar program for 
white athletes should also be in* 
stituted if there is an assessed 
need for such a program. 

University counselors ^ both black 
and white 5 must form a pressure group 
pushing the university to employ 
greater numbers of black people in 
meaningful jobs at all levels^ within 
the athletic department. The employ- 
ment of blacks in significant capac- 
ities can provide relevant role models 
which are important to the black 
athlete in his academic and personal 
development. 

The recruiting program for athletes 
should be overhauled to give black 
students a realistic picture of the 
schools they choose to attend. Every 
prospective black recruit should be 
encouraged to consult with a school 
counselor during his visit to campus 
in order to discuss the educational 
and personal problems he may confront 
in the white campus conpunlty. Minor- 
ity counselors should work with coaches 
Involved In the recr%iitment process so 
that they will not make promises to 
athletes that violate conference 
regulations or which they cannot 
honor* 
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6* University counselors should begin a 
liaison program with high schools in 
those states supplying the greatest 
number of black athletes to the school. 
The purpose 'of this irogram would ^e 
to educate high school counselors on 
the real problems of black student 
athletes so that the ^student and his 
high school counselor can make realis- 
tic educattionai and career decisions 
at that stage , , 

7. The athletic governing board of every 
college and university should make 
provisions to include in its member- 
ship at least one faculty member in 
^ ~ the field of minority counseling , 

either with vote or ex officio. 
The presenpe of a counseling expert 
will provide a new perspective on 
the council which must be taken into 
account as certain decisions affecting 
student athletes are deliberated J' 

Green, et al , present a detailed analysis of the educational 
concerns of the Black athlete in Appendix 4. 

It is apparent from reading these recommendations that 
not only does the athletic establishment have much to do to 
help Black athletes aarn degrees in the same proportion as 
the rest of the student body^ but also the faculty^ adminis- 
trative and counseling staffs must reorder their priorities 
in order to become more effective with Black athletes. (Some 
comments by Brown on possible solutions to the educational 
dilemma of ..the Black athlete are presented in Appendix 5,) 
Research Strategy 

The following research strategy is recommended to 
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obtain up-to-date data on the comparative educational progress 
of Black and white athletes. 

All institutions in the major athletic conferences will 
be asked to respond to a questionnutre on the rate of credi'^s 
earned, GPA's^ and graduation rate of Black and white athletes 
Three kinds of institutions should be identifiedt ' 

1. Those in which both Black and white athletes 
are achieving satisfactory academic success; 

2. Those in which both Black and white athletes 
are not making satisfactory academic progress; 

3. Those universities in which white athletes 
achieve satisfactorily but Black athletes 

do not. (Satisfacto^ academic success would 
be defined as rate of credits earned ^ GPA 
and graduation rate,) 
After Identifying the three kinds of universities ^ in- 
depth studies of the formal and informal support services and 
academic climates would be conducted at five institutions in 
each category. The purpose of this investigation would be to 
document how the three kinds of universities differ and to 
identify those factors that appear to be related to the 
academic success of Black athletes. The basic questions to 
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be answered are: 

1. Do the academic sucGess and graduation rates 
of Black athletes differ in different sports? 

2. What factors distinguish colleges and univer- 
sities that have high rates of academic success 
and graduation rates for both Black and white 
athletes? 

3. What factors distinguish colleges and univer- 
sities that have high rates of academic success 
and graduation rates for white athletes but low 
rates for Black athletes? 

4. What factors distinguish colleges and univer- 
sities that have low rates of academic success 
and graduation rates for both Black and white 
athletes? 

Data Needed 

1. The numbers of Black and white athletes (perhaps 

^ operationally defined as those offered an athletic 
scholarship) admitted to each university in the 
sample since Fall, I960. 

2. The entrance test scores, high school averages. 
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and college academic records of every athlete 
since 1960 , 

3, Descriptions of the support services (formal 
and informal) provided to both Black and white 
athletes at each university including counseling 
(academic j personal and career)^ tutorial services, 
and financial support. 
4* Descriptions of the university climate as it 

affects both Black and white athletes including ^ 
eKpectations of the coaching staffs counselors, " 
faculty and students. 
The data could be provided by the registrar's office of each 
of the institutions once the athletes to be included in the 
study are identified* Graduate assistants operating under 
the direction of a central staff consultant wouJ.d collect 
the data on each campus. The data would-be coded to preserve 
the annonymlty of both the Institution and the individuals. 
The analysis would be conducted by the central staff or by 
a specialist hired by the central staff. Assuming that this 
study was conducted at fifteen institutions, it Is estimated 
that this study could be done at a cost of approximately $2S,000 . 
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III, The Black Woman Athlete 

Concerns of the Black woman athlete parallel the concerns 
of the Black male athlete. In addr.tion, however, the concerns 
of the Black woman athlete also parallel the concerns of white 
woman athletes ^ particularly In view of the fact that woman's 
athletics In colleges have generally been very limited. Re- 
cently^ however^ attempts to Implement Title IX of the Educa- 
tional Amendment Act of 1972 regarding discrimination in wom@ns ' 
athletics have created nationwide attention. 

The traditional stereotyped female role in athletics 
is presently undergoing a dramatic change. Perhaps^ the 
most significant development in girls* and womens * sports 
in recent years has been the growing interest in expanding 
programs for Interacholastic and Intercollegiate competitive 
sports. Competitive opportunities between 1920 and 1960 were 
limited mainly to intramurals^ playdays and sportsdays. The 
highly skilled girls were largely ignored. These girls had 
to seek their competitive opportunities through such organiza- 
tions as the AAU and USBVA. Today^ the picture has changed 
drastlcaljy and women physical educators speak enthusiastically 
about the values to be gained from participation in properly 
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conducted competitive sports programs. However, despite the 
development of additional athletic programs for girls and 
women, the number of Black particirants has been noticeably 
few. 

An examination of some of the problems surrounding the 
participation of the Black female athlete are presented below^ 
first at Black colleges and then at predominately white insti- 
tutions , 

In Black Colleges 

1 . . Financial Support 

In most instances, financial support for a 
competitive program is very limited . It ranges 
from no support, therefore no program^ in some 
schools to some support in others. In schools 
where there are no programs ^ administrators and/ 
or teachers have indicated the following reasons 
for the lack of programs- (1) insufficient 
interest among the girls; (2) lack of qualified 
, women to coach; (3) belief that the needs of the 
students are met through other programs such as 
intramurals and (4) lack of funds available for 
women's programs. 
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The colleges that support a competitive program 
for the girls range from $500.00 to apprdxlmately 
$5 p 000* 00 in financliil support. A few of the 
schools in the south aid southwest offer athletic 
scholarships to female student athletes* The 
number of scholarships tend to vary with each 
school p however^ the majority of the schools 
offering athletic scholarships have concentrated 
on offering them in track and field* The scholar* 
ships vary in number with each school ^ some have 
as few as five while others number up to approxi- 
mately ten* 

* 

Teacher and Coach Qualifications 

A large percentage of the women physical education 
teachers do not have the background to coach com-* 
petltive teams* As a result ^ the number of 
schools presenting competitive opportunities 
to their female students is rather limited* ^ 
Many of those offering a program have male coaches 
This Is especially true in track and field. Most 
of the women who are coaching have a background 
in competltlvfe sports and compete in sports at 
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one Btaga of their undergraduate education. 

3p Sports Most Frequently Offered 

The following sports are found most often in 
the program* basketball, volleyball and track 
and field. A few schools Indicated they have ^ - 
cbmpetitlon in tennis. 

4. Access to Facilities 

Some Black schools indicated that they have 
adequate access to facilities for practice and 
competition while others indicated they do not 
have desirable practice times. The question 
of access to facilities tends to be more of a 
problem with the use of the gym Instead of 
outdoor facilities such as the track. 

Summary 

The competitive sport program for. women in Black colleges 
is in its formative stages. Many schools had active programs in 
some sports in the 40 'a and 50 'a ^ but the programs were de- 
emphasized or dropped during the 60's. NoWj having gone full 
circle, there is an interest in reviving many of the inactive 
programs , 
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Pew of the programs currently in operation are adequately 
funded. The crux of the problem for a large percentage of the 
Black colleges seems to lie in the following areas: 

1» Lack of administrative support for a bonafide 
competitive program where interest exists. 

2. Lack of adequate financial support for a bona- 
fide program where interest exists. 

3. Too fe^ women physical educators willing to re- 
tool themselves /in technique of coaching skills 
in schools where there is an interest among the 
students . 

4. Too many female students who enter college with 
poor physical skills f therefore ^ the teachers 
have to spend an unnecessary amount of time 
developing basic skill patterns necessary for 
learning certain sports . 

In White Colleges 

The number of Black women competing on competitive sport 
teams in basically white coLleges Is relatively limited. The 
best estimate Dr. Nell Jackson^ a Task Force member ^ could pro-^ 
vide is approximately six percent. Colleges within the metropol- 
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itan areas tend to have a slightly higher ratio of Blacks on 

such teams as basketball and track and field. 

The sports most frequently cffered in the program ar^: 

basketball 3 golf, gytnnasticss field hockey, Softball^ swimming 

and diving, tennis, track and field and volleyball, 
1 i Financial Support 

Funds spent on women Intercollegiate sports 
programs vary from $1^000 to $85,000. The 
larger budgets include funds for salaries of 
coaches and athletic directors. Perhaps it 
would be more realistic to Indicate operational 
budgets ranging up to $54,000, 
2, Teacher and Coach Qualifications 

The percentage of Black women physical education 
teachers in white schools Is relatively small. 
Many physical education administrators indicate 
that they cannot find a "qualified'' Black woman 
to fill vacancies. Their search for a person 
involves asking their fellow administrators and 
friends for a recommendation. As a result of 
these kinds of hiring practices, there are few 
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Black females coaching collegiate sports. 

Black female graduate students also, have 
problems in completing their work. In some 
schools the Black students are told they must 
niake up certain course deficiencas while white 
students with the same deficiencies are not 
required to do this, 

3 # Role Modeling 

The lack of an adequate number of Black female 
women in the teaching and coaching fields leaves 
a void for many of the Black female students in 
"role models." The visibility of Black women 
successfully performing professional jobs 
could have a positive influence on the career 
aspirations of the students. However^ if the 
students cannot find these women ^ then many 
students will assume there are rio opportunities 
available for them at that level. 

4. Stereotyping in Sports 

Some of the white coaches tend to associate Black 
athletes with certain sports - mostly track and 
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field and basketball. However^ today , more 
Blacks are coming from schools with strong 
physical education aid athletic programs. We 
are beginning to see more Black women coming 
to college with a better than average background 
In tennis^ volleyball^ gymnastics^ tumbling and 
fencing. However ^ when a Black woman is cut 
from one of the latter sports she Is often 
told (suggested) that she should try-out for the 
track or basketball team regardless of her 
Interest, 
Selection (Team) 

Generally s the team members are selected for 
teams based on their abilities as defined by 
the coach. However ^ some Black women experience 
a capricious form of selection by their coaches. 
Listed below are some examples of capricious 
selection: 

1. In basketball^ a girl was told she was too 
fast (swift) for the squad; 

2. Girls are being stacked Into positions; 
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3. Underestimating abilities In some sports ^ 
rating their skills below that of their 
teammates when peers know better; 

4, Putting them in certain positions during 
try-outs where they will have to learn 
new movements; 

5. Using a quota system; and 

6, Requiring more from the Blacks than other 
students . 

Interestingly 5 some teachers and coaches are not 

aware of the caprlciousness used In selecting and 

^1 . - „ 

conducting their teams. On the other handj some 
are quite aware of the entire process. 

Summary 

The problems associated with Black women in competitive 
Intercollegiate sports In predominately white colleges tend 
to fall in the following categories: 

1, Teachers and coaches. The administrators are 
still playing the same old game of not being 
able to find "qualified'' Black women for the 
positions in spite of the affirmative action 
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plans that are suppose to be in operation, 

2, Teachers and coaches need to be made aware o£ 
their conscious and unconscious techniques used 
to select their teams. 

3, Teachers and coaches need to be made aware of 
the stereotyping used with the Black athletes. 

4, Since women ^ in general ^ are becoming more in-* 
volved in competitive athletics ^ they must 
realize that the program is not another form 
of intramurals or sportsdays and requires a 
great deal more understandings planning ^ co- 
operation and commitment than previously* 

Research Strategy 

The following areas for research on the problems of the 
women athlete are listed below: 
1. The Black Colleges 

a. administrative support 

b. financial support of the women's Intercollegiate 
programs 

c. qualifications of female coaches 

d. access to facilities 

e. sports offered 

f . number of participants 
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2, The ^^ite Colleges 

a. finaticial support 

b. sports offered 

c. percentage of Black athletes In program 

d. sports In which Blacks participate 

e. problem of stereotyping 
£• qualification of coaches 

(1) percentage of Black coaches 

(2) qualification of Black coaches 

g. need for Black role modeling 

h, team selection' - capricious forms of 
selection 

Again, a sampling procedure should be used. In this^ 
instance sampling both Black and white colleges. It is 
reconmended that 20 Black institutions and 20 major white 
institutions be surveyed* It is reconmended that a question- 
naire be used as a major means of data collection with follow 
up with selected administrators and coaches using structured 
interviews. The cost of this phase of the study should not 
exceed $5.000 , 

IV, Black Coaches and Officials 

The Black coaches at predominately white schools might 
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well be the most proficient tight rope walkers who have ever 
performed on the high wire. Cursory observations Indicate 
that Black coaches are eKploited ii. many ways similar to 
Black athletes. There hrve been situations where Black high 
school coaches were given assistant coaching positions in 
order to Influence some blue-chip athletes to attend that 
school. If the Black athlete does not live up to eKpecta- 
tions^ the Black coach is transferred to some other 'part 
of the university as a dormitory counselor. In some in- 
stances things are made so disquieting that they must leave 
the university or pay their own way by means other than 
support from the athletic department. 

In some situations where the Black athlete lives up 
to expectations, the Black coach enjoys the title of assistant 
coach and little else. Generally ^ Black assistants are given 
no field assignments and have little or no authority in the 
organization. The head coach expects him to keep the Black 
athlete -'happy 3" do the biddings of other assistant coaches, 
and be seen and not heard. 

The few Black assistant coaches who have asserted 
themselves have not remained in their positions long. 
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Generally^ these coanhes finish their doctorate degrees and 
move on to less demanding positions where they can eKercise 
their rights and privileges as professional coaches. 

One of the questions that has bothered Black athletic 
personnel for years is why are there so few Black officials 
involved in athletics? It would appear that since there are 
so many Black participants ^ there should be better representa- 
tion of Blacks in the area of officiating* When one thinks of 
the competen^s required to be an official ^ one would have to 
be puzzled at the paucity of Black athletic officials in this 
country. In most recent years Black athletes have dominated 
collegiate and profess Ibnal basketball in mo^4 parts of the 
country. It is quite infrequent that one sees less than 
seven of the starters of any two teams who are not Black. 
It is just as Infrequent that one sees a Black official in 
these contests. This latter fact can probably be attributed 
to overt and subtle racism that has plagued sforts in this 
country for years* The theory that Blacks should be controlled 

armeates the entire sports structure. Rarely ^ if ever^ does 
any part of the structure pemit Blacks to be in control. 

Research Strategy 

Data about Black officials and Black coaches could 
be collected by means of a questionnaire survey. The study 
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of Black officials would involve each of the major conferences 
recognized by the National Collegiate Athletic Association* 
Each conference cormnissioner would be sent a questionnaire 
designed to solicit answers to the questions raised relative 
to Black officials. Among these questions are: 

1. the number of Black officials; 

2, how Black officials are assigned (are they 
assigned only to certain games or certain 
areas) ; 

3. what assignments they are given on the field; 

4, what kind of attempts are made to recruit Black 
officials? 

The survey of the status of the Black coach would be 
based on a questionnaire sent to a sample of 25 Institutions 
In the major athletic conferences to determine the number of 
Black coaches and the types of assignments they are given, (See 
Appendix 6 for sample questions concerning the Black coach and 
the Black official.) 

In addition to sending questionnaires to athletic 
directors of these Institutions ^ questionnaires will be 
sent to the Black student unlon^ if one exists^ on each 
campus to obtain the views of Black students on the same 
topics. If there is no Black student organization on campus, 
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an attempt will be made to send questionnaires to Black faculty 
members or Black student athletes. 

In order to get answers to ^*ome questions ^ interview^ 
will be necessary. A graduate student at each institution or 
group of institutions would be employed to give the interview* 
A central staff consultant would coordinate the efforts of 
the graduate students and would be responsible for analysis 
of the data obtained from the questionnaires and interviews 
for both studies. The cost for these studies would be approxi- 
mately $7.000 . 

V. The Black Colleges 
The focus of the study of the Black athlete and the 
Black colleges would be to determine whether there are certain 
factors operating in the Black colleges which may be deleterious 
to the Black athlete and the Black coach. It is well known 
that the Black colleges are now suffering in their competition 
with their white counterparts for student -athletes . This is 
particularly true in the southern part of the country. Some 
institutions which were predominately white now have special 
admissions programs for Black , students which make it possible 
for white institutions to enroll outstanding athletes who havG 
weak academic backgrounds J and thus not be admissible to Black 
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colleges. Since these athletes are in a special program and 
are considered eligible to compete on varsity teams, the Blac 
colleges rre placed at a dlsadvant^'.ge , 
Research Strategy 

In order to obtain data on these and other factors 
such as educational progress, counseling, and financial aid 
at Black colleges, a questionnaire should be sent to all of 
the Black institutions in the major Black conferences. The 
study would be coordinated by a central staff consultant 
perfon employed for the purpose and probably could be com- 
pleted for approKimately $5,000. (See Appendix 7 for sug- 
gested questions on questionnaire.) 

VI. The Media and the Black Athlete 
The media, particularly, the electronic media, but 
also the weekly and monthly sports magazines, have great 
influence on the image and stereotypes presented to the 
public of both white and Black athletes. In view of the 
fact that championship events may be seen by as many' as 30 
to 50 million people, study of the media is a significant 
area of investigation when one attempts to weigh the impact 
of various factors which impinge upon the status and role 
of the college athlete. Black athletes, in particular, often 
are faced with either biased reporting or reporting that tends 
to emphasize certain negative features of Black athletes or 
their positions. In addition, the media presents a sugar- 
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coated portrayal of the situation of the Black athlete, thus 
create false Images of ''Shangri-La" for Black youth. The 
situation in the media is exacerbated by the fact that thero 
are ralatlvaly few Blacks employed In the sports media,. In 
particular, there are no play-by-play Black announcers on 
major television networks or stations in either football or 
basketball or feature sports writers on the major dailies. 
(Some conments by Brown on the media and the Black athlete 
are presented in AppendiK 8 . ) 
Research Strategy 

It is proposed that the study of the media and the 
Black athlete 3 as well as his white counterparty involve 
two phases* First , a content analysis of newspapers j sports 
magazines 5 selected radio and TV programs covering both the 
Black press and the white press should be done to examine 
themes and trends in sports reporting concerning Blacks. 
Second , media executives should be surveyed by questionnaire 
to determine the extent of employment of Black media person- 
nel ais well as the policy of the media on sports coverage. 
In ,additionj selected media executives would be interviewed 
on the same issue* A media expert should be employed to 
conduct this phase of the sports study. The study would 
probably cost about $10,000 , 
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RY OF COSTS" 



I. Discrimination and the 
Black Athleta 

11. Education and the Black 
Athlete / 

III. The Black Woman Athlete 

IV. Black Coaches and Officials 

V. - The Black Colleges 

VI. The Media and the Black 
Athlete 

Total 



$25,000. 

25,000. 
5,000. 
7,000. 
5,000. 

10.000 . 
$77,000. 



These costs do not include central staff personnel who 
would be responsible for coordination of the overall study on 
the Black athlete. 
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MEMBEi^ OF THE TASK FORCE ON TOE BIACK ATHLETE 

Principal Area of Responsibility 

Dr* Leon CQursey 

Head of Physical Education 

and Director of Athletics 
Unlverelty of Maryland Discrimination and the Black 

Eastern Shore (Maryland State) Athlete 



Dr* Melvin Evans 

Chairman of Physical Education 

Jackson State College 

Dr. Robert Green 
Dean 

College of Urban Development 
Michigan State University 

Dr. Charles Henry 

Professor and Head of Health , 

Physical Education and 

Recreation 
G rambling College 

Dr. Nell Jackson 

Assistant Director of Athletics 

for Women 
Michigan State Unlvarslty 

.. - . ' ' ' . ^^^^ 
Dr i John Loy > ':U.r 

Professor of Sociology and 

Physical Education 

University of Massachusetts 

Dr. Roscoe C. Brown, Jr. 

(Chairman) 
Director 

Institute of Afro-American 

Affairs 
Professor of Education 
New York Unlyerslty 



Black Coaches and Officials 



Education and the Black Athlete 



The Black Colleges 



The Black Woman Athlete 



Discrimination and the Black 
Athlete 



Chairman of the Task Force^ 
The Media aiid the Black AL4ilete 
Preparation of Final Report 
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Excerpted from: 

BLACK AMERICANS IN SPORTS: 
. UNEQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR EQUAL ABILITY^ 

to . • 

"Conclusicn ^ : ' . 

Although the patterns are not so strong among pro as 
among college teams, these data have consistently shown that 
black players in organized collegiate and professional basket- 
ball have been found disproportionately in starting roles. 
Several possible explanations for this phenomenon have been 
advanced. Flrstp. it has been suggested that blacks are natu- 
rally better athletes and their predominance in starting roles 
can be attributed to their innate athletic superiority • As 
sociologists 5 we are inclined to reject interpretations of 
black athletic superiority as genetically or physiologically 
based 5 although our stance must be an agnostic one, since 
there is too little evidence on the question, ^^hat is im- 
portant to note here, however ^ is that although a genetic 
interpretatioh is a logical (if not entirely convincing) 
explanation of the disproportionate percentage of blacks 
found on, college and pro teams ^ it cannot explain their 
prevalence in starting roles* Even if blacks possessed 
genetically based athletic superiority, they should not 
be systematically overrepresented in starting positions ^ 
but should still be randomly distributed throughout the 
entire team. As Jim Bouton^ a former major league base- 
ball player who has challenged the racial composition of 
major league baseball teams , has written, *If 19 of the top 
hitters are black then almost two-thirds of all hitters 
should be black, Obviously it is not that way. An In- . 
terpretation based on the natural superiority of blacks 
muat^ therefore, be rejected* 

A second possible explanation is discrimination in 
recruiting practices. Harry Edwards has charged that college 
coaches, in their recruitment of blacks ^ seek to obtain only 



^etman, Norman R, and D. Stanley Eltzen* "Black Americans 
in Sports I Unequal Opportunity for Equal Ability*" Civil Rights 
Digest , 5:2, August 1972. 

'^Uim Bouton, Ball Four (New Yorki World Publishing 
Company, 1970), p. 302 
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those players who are almost certain to be starters. 

A black athlete generally fares 
well in athletic competition 
.relative to other incoming 
athletes at a white-dominated 
college* The cards are some- 
what stacked for himj However , ; 
because few black high school 
athletes get what are typically 
classified as secondhand" third 
string athletic grants-in-aid. 
One simply does not find black 
athletes on 'full-rides' at 
predominately white schools 

riding the bench or playing . 
second-or-third team positions, 
Second-and-third team athletic 
grants-in-aid are generally 
reserved for white athletes, 

This appears to be a plausible explanation of the data for both 
college and professional players. On the one hand^ the coach 
may be consciously or unconsciously prejudiced and may find the 
idea of having black team members repugnant j but nonetheless 
he may recruit black -star- players because their presence will 
enhance his team's performance* In thisJ^situation the black 
player who is capable, but not outstandings is liable to be 
overlooked^ while his white counterpart is not. In addition ^ 
coaches are sensitive to criticism of their- coaching policies 
by powerful alumni, booster organizatlons^^^nd fans* In a 
situation where these groups are perceived by a white coach 
as bigotedj even if he himself is not, it is likely that his 
recruitment of black players will be calculatad to minimize 
criticism of his coaching policies. Therefore, black toam 
members are more likely to be outstanding athletes, for the 
performance of average ballplayers would be inadequate to 
counterbalance the criticism their presence would create. 
For many years. a 'quota' system, limiting the number of black 
starters, operated informally in both college and professional 



*Harry Edwards, The Revolt of the Black Athlefcc (New 
York: The Free Press, 1969). 
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basketball.* - 

The selective recruitment o£ only those blacks certain 
to be starters may be undertaken consciously or unconsciously, 
but it woLld appear seldom to be ar.knowledged by a coach. 
However, one the Nation's most highly successful college 
coaches, one who has been acclaimed as a recruiter adept at 
conmunicatlng with young black ballplayers , has advanced a 
sophisticated rationale for the reason three of the four blacks 
on his 1970-71 squad were starters. 'The ghetto environment 
of the black demands .that Hp be- a star, if he is to participate 
at all,' he explained. 'He could never justify an understudy's 
role to himself or to the brothers he left behind in the play- 
ground. Thus there is no point recruiting blacks who will not 
start.'** Whether this tmpressionistic theory of black sport 
role socialization Is valid or merely a justification for 
selective recruitment must be more fully assessed. 

Another explanation that has been advanced to explain 
the disproportionate number of black starters is that of 
structural lnequallties--especially educational and economic-- 
that are found in the larger society and have disproportionate 
effects on black, as contrasted to white, athletes. Thus, 
athletic ability, talent, and associated skills are not the . 
only criteria by which a potential college athlete is selected. 
Academic ability is also. a crucial factor to be weighed in 
the decision of whether or not to award an athletic *schblarship. 
One of the major problems in the recruitment of an athlete 
to compete for a college or university is that he may be 
academically unqualified for the academic demands that a 
college athlete must face. Since the quality of elementary 
and secondary education received by blacks has been demon- 
strated to be inferior,*** g greater pprceutage of potential 
black athletes would tend to be marginal students. 

Moreover, most universities reflect a white middle class 



*Wllliam F. Russell "Success is a Journey", Sports 
Illustrated (June 8, 1970), pp. 81-93. 

**Quoted by Robert Lipsyte in the New York Times 
; (March 1, 1971) , p. 37. 

James S, Coleman, Eguaiity of Educational OpportunJ ty 

(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1966) . , 
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cultiiral bias that represents a substantial hindrance to 
students from backgrounds other than white and middle class, 
ThuSp while a coach may offer a scholarship to an outstanding 
player who is a marginal student or to a marginal player who 
is an outstanding student, he will most likely hesitate to 
offer a scholarship to a marginal player who Is also a marginal 
student. These factors are important ones for the college 
coach to weigh 5 and, although racial factors may not enter 
into these calculations directly,, the effects of these kinds 
of policies will be felt disproportionately by blacks. 

This appears to be a plausible interpretation of the 
data and j Indeed s there are undoubtedly situations in which 
these kinds of considerations have operated* Fortunately 
we possessed some data that enabled us to test how signifl-^ 
cant a factor this may have been in explaining our earlier 
findings.' As part of our original request of sports infoma- 
tion directors, we requested Information on the grade-point 
averages (CPA's) of the players. We received information on 
all members of 110 Integrated teams. If the argument that 
academic potential is a significant variable influencing the 
relative recruitment of marginal black players is valid, then 
one would conclude that the CPA's of second-string black 
players would be higher than those of first-string blacks, 
for whom the academic considerations would be a less crucial 
factor. 

We found that the average GPA-s of the 106 starting 
blacks in our sample was 2.26 (on a 4-point scale), whereas 
the average of 98 second-string players was 2,33. Although 
this slight difference is in the predicted direction, it did 
not even approach statistical significance. Thus, although 
these considerations may have been opferatlve in specific 
cases, they must be dismissed as factors in substantially 
influencing the distribution of the data. 

The limited access of blacks to institutions of higher 
learning may also be instrumental in contributing to the 
patterns described above in another way. Each competing 
educational institution has only a limited number of athletic 
scholarships to dispense each year and these are awarded to 
outstanding players. However, often a squad will have players 
from the student body — 'walk-ons ' --who have not been recrutted 
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by the coach but who 'try out* for the squad and make it. 
Because blacks comprise an extremely small proportion of the 
student bodies at predominately white institutions, most such 
non-scholarship athletes will be white. Thus/ a team may 
be composed of. several outstanding black and white players 
on scholarship and several mediocre players who are white, 

A final explanation of the disproportionate black 
prowess in both college and professional basketball resides 
in the structural limitations to which black children and 
adults are subjected. Since opportunities for vertical 
mobility by blacks in American society are circumscribed , 
athletics may become perceived as one of the fev? means by 
which a black can succeed in a highly competitive American 
society; a male black child's and adolescent's primary role 
models are much .more likely than a wiiite's to: bfetfJathletlc 
heroes. ^'^ And the determination and motivation deyoted to 
the pursuit of an athletic career may therefore be more' 
intense than for the white adolesceiit whose career options 
are greater. Jack Olsen, in his The Black Athlete ^ quotes 
a prominent black coach: 

People keep reminding me that there 
is a difference in physical ability 
between the raeea^ but I think there 
isn't. The Negro boy practices longer 
and harder. The Negro has the keener 
desire to excel in sports because it 
is more mandatory for his future op^ 
portunities^ thari it is for a white 
boy. There are nine thousand dif- 
ferent jobs available to a person 
if he la 'white. 

On the other hand^ James Green of the University of 
Wisconsin, Green Bays has questioned whether the lure of a 
professional career completely eKplains the strong emphasis 



"^The prominence of sports stars among role models of 
black adolescents has been suggested by Joseph Hlmes, "Negro 
Teen-Age Culture" , Annals , 1961. 
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on athletics among blacks. He argues that the eKplanation 
that blacks mB,ni£est a 'keener desire to excel ... because 
It is mandatory for his future. .. ' simply reflects the 
commentator's own future orientation. An alternative ex- 
planation of strong black motivatii-n, according to Green, 
is the positive emphasis in black subculture that Is placed 
on the importance of physical (and verbal) skill and dexterity 
Athletic prowess in men is highly valued by both women and 
other men. The athletically capable male Is in the com- 
parable position of the hustler or the blues singer; he 
Is something of a folk hero. He achieves a level of status 
and recognition among his peers whether he Is a publicly 
applauded sports hero or not. 

Whatever the factors operating, the conclusion that 
black athletes encounter discrimination in collegiate and 
professional basketball seems Inescapable. Despite the 
myth to the contrary, equality of opportunity for those 
of^equal skills Is not operating. This conclusion has im- 
plications that extend beyond, the sports world. If dis- 
crimination occurs in so public an arena, one so generally 
acknowledged to be discrimination free, and one where a 
premium is placed on individual achievement rather than 
upon ascription, how much more subtly pervasive must dis- 
crimination be in other areas of American life, where personal 
Interaction is crucial and where the actions of power wlelders 
are not subjected to public scrutiny." 
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SOME METHODOLOGICAL CONCERNS ON THE 
STUDY OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE BLACK ATHLETE 

John W. Loy 

Introduction 

Professor Coursey and I have been asked to address 
ourselves to the topic of "The Social Roles of the Blaek 
Athlete and Infomal Support Systems." As Dr, Coursey has 
well delineated the substantive concerns related to the role 
of the black athlete^ I shall largely emphasize the method- 
ological issues associated vith our topic, 

I believe that the major mathodological problem of 
.the proposed project is that of developing a^ research design 
which will provide more than a "static descriptive survey" 
of the current state of affairs vizZ-a-viz. sport and higher 
education with special reference to the black athlete. Thus^ 
notwithstanding the Imporance of adequately describing the 
parameters of present problems ^ I contend that efforts should 
be made to obtain at least partial insight into the casual 
mechanisms underlying these problems. Moreover, although 
a longitudinal investigation is not practically feasible , 
I suggest that cross*-sectlonal data should be utilized in 
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such a manner so as to offer some estimates of personal and 

social change. In shorty I argue that a comparative perspec- 
tive on matters is mandatory. 

Sampling 

For purposes of comparative analysis sampling procedures 
should control for: 

1. Race (blacks white , other) 

2. Sex (female^ male) 

3. Age (freshmen^ seniors) 

4. Level of Sport Involvement (varsity ^ Intramural^ 
recreational) 

5. Type of Institution (sime^ region, form of 
control, etc) 

Many other factors could be considered but these five seem 
a must for any sampling frame constructed for the project. 

Research Outline 

With respect to the social roles and educational 
experiences of the black athlete a ''before, during and after* 
paradigm is in order for comparative purposes. A suggested 
model Is: 
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I. Pre-CQllese Gharacterlstics of StiidGnts 

A» Personal Backgroynd - abilities^ attitudes, 
attributes ^ , 

B. Social Background * family ^ friends, community 

C. Academic Background - interests, achievements ^ 
aspirations 

D. Athletic Background - interests , achievements , 
aspirations 

E. Other Activities - interests , achievements ^ 
aspirations 

II- College Characteristics and Student Perceptions of 
Campus Environment 

A. Organizational Characteristics 

B. Environmental Press and Individual Needs 

C. Student Subcultures 
' D. Faculty Subcultures 

E. Racial Integration 
III. Student Transition and Adiustment 

A. Effects of an Adaptation to "Subcultural Shock" 

B. Academic Problems and Coping Strategies 

C. Athletic Problems and Coping Strategies 

I'M 
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D. Social Problems and Coping Strategies 

E, Formal versus Informal Educational EKperiencas 
IV. The Impact of Instltuti ms upon Individuals 

A; Basic Skills 

B, Personality Traits 

C. Attitudes 
Values 

E. Occupational Choice and Career Plans 
V. The Impact of Individuals upon Institutions 

A, Administrative (e , g. 3 hiring administrators 
to represent minorities) 

B, Academic (e,g,j establishing black studies 
programs) 

C* Athletic (e.g.^ hiring black coaches) 

Residential (e.g.j modification of student 
housing patterns) 

E. Social Rplatlons (student life-styles , dating 
behavior^ etc.) 
VI, Post-College Consequences for Students 

A. Educational Mobility 

B. Geographical Mobility 
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C. Occupatiorial Mobility 

D. Community Involvement 

E. Social Orientations 

Note ; Professor Loy goes on to review certain observations 
from the- literature on these concerns* He also presents 
a bibliography which might be of value to investigators 
studying these topics and is appendad on the next three p^ges , 
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Appendix 3 
Suggestad Purvey InwSt rumen t on Study 
DiscrlminaUion Against the Black Athlete 
Leon Coursey 



PROPOSED SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

• • ^fl® 



2^ Varsity sport/sports 
3. Col lege ' 



4. Scholastic Average - 

5. Marital Status^ 

a * S I ng I e 

b* Married . 

c, Olvarcad ^ 

Engaged ^ 

a • Fain a 1 © 
Ma I e 

7. Number of academic credits carrynig th!^ someiter 

3. I foel discriminated agslnst while participating In Inter^ 
collecjlato athletics because I ami 

a* White 

b. Ye! low 

c . B 1 ack ^ 

d . Other 



9. My social life on campus Is: 

a. Enjoyable _ 

b. Miserable 

c. Tqlerab I 9 

d. Othsr 
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10. My placo of rollglous workship Is: 
a» Church 

b . Mosque 

a. Synagogue 
d . Other 

M, My parent's avorage annual Incom© Is approx I mat© I y ; 
a* Below the national average ^^^^ 
b* National avorage 
c» Above the national averaqe ^ 
Other 

12* The froquoncy In which I aitend campus social functions msy 
be charBcter I 2€;d asi 

a. Frequent 

b, infrequent 
c* Never 

d * Other 

13. 1 eat pork ^ } I do not ©at pork . 

14* I believe that blacks working within the systom are selling 
out* Yes ^ No 

15. ?!y acader^-Uc major Is ' 

16, Indicate the s^ort/sports In whieh you participate In; 



17. I havft ^ brothers and ^ slsterai 

la* I have sons and . daught©rip 

19, I am GconomlcaMy responsible for ^ peopl^# 
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20, My fathsr Is ompIoyeJ as a-. 

a. FaGtory workor 

b» Office v/orker ^ 

c. Se I f -omp I oy Qd worker ^ 

d. Other 

21, N!y not hor I s a i 

a. Factory worksr 
b* Office work&r 

c. Domestic worker . - 

d. Other ^ 

22, I prefor to datet 

a. Blond coed 

b. Sisters 

Light sk!n sUters ^ 

d. Others 

23, r do not es^perlencB eny problemi when I go on a social dat« 

_ Yes No 

24, 1 plan to graduatQ from college In! ^ 

a. 3-1/2 years 

b^ 4 years 

4-*I/2 years ^ ^ 

d. Other 

25, After undergraduate school ^ I plan tot 

a. Attend qraduate school 

b. Work 

c. Play professional ball ^ 

d* Others 
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26. Our sehooi has b!ac!^ coaches and other black fj^p^portlng 
athlotla personnai. Yes No 

27. Our coliog© has the following black athletic personnel* 

a. Head Co&ch • ^ 

b . Tra I ner ^ 

c. Assistant Coach ^ 

d. Othar 

28* My u ndergraduete acadomlc major was solected byi 

a . M© _ 

b. H#ad Coach ^ 

c* Tutor 

d • Unknown 
29, My r-,Qg f ^t rat I on fs completed by 5 

b, Hgad Coach 

c. Tutor 

d • On kno\/n 



30* I strongly feol that our coMego has a need for: 
a. More black coachos ^ 
b# More white coaches 
c. More black supporting personnel ^ 
d* More v/hlt© .supporting personnel 



31, 1 enjoy ^laylnq against the team that ws ara scheduled to 
compete against, ^mu ^ No 

32* Are black studant-at h I etes needed In only specific positions 
on your teamt ^bb No 

53, The number of blacks on my team who or© not starting I si 
a. I 
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b. 2 

c, 3 ^ 

d , 5 f nd over 

Do you bellova that your coaches ODerBte your team unde 
playing quota for blacky policy? Y©s No 

I Carry a pick* 

a • Somot I mes ' 

b. Never 

c. Yes 

d. Other 

The positions on our team where bteckii arm epoclflcelly 
piayed are: 

a. Quarterback ^ 

b* Pitcher 

DefenslvB back 

d. Other 

%fear mod clothes such as? 

High heal shaes 

b* V/ide brimmftd hiits 

Bright c6lored clothes 

dp None of th© abovo 

y coacheB weer clothes such asf 

a. High hoel shoes 

b» Wfdo brimmed hats 

c. Bright colored clothes 

d. None of the above 
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I foel that I can confide In my coach In refercinco to personna! 
matters* ^ Yes ^ Mo 

My coachQS weari 

Long side burns 

b. Goatie 

c . Af ro ^ 

d. Mono of these 
I V/ e a r I 

a* Goatee ^ 

b, Afro ^ 

c, Long side burn9 _ 

d , All of these 
o. Hone of these 

I fool more at ease soelallzlng with? 

a, Blaek people . 

b. White pouple ^ 
c* Any pGopie 

d ^ Other ^ 

My high ochool acadomlc experience was: 
a t Good 

b, Bnd 

C* Adequate 
d , Other 

As a Etudsnt-ath ! ets, my primary role on campus Is to obtalni 

a. Participate I ft athletlci - ^ , 

b. An scadenilc degree ^ 
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45, I was academf ca I I y prepared +o attend colltg© at the high 
school level* Yos No 



46* Are you more tolerant of white people as a result of your 



participation In I nterc© I 1 og I at© ath I ot Ics7 Yos No 

47- Do you feel that black athletes are lasy? ^ Yes No 

48. Do you fe^l that whlto athletes ore laiy? ^ Yes No 

49. Do you fael that black athletes are I rrospons I b I o7 Yqs 

No ' *' 

50. Do you feol that white athletes are Irresponsible? Yes 

No 

51. Would you consider Joining a political parley? Yes No 



52. Do you J I ke to hear the Star Spangled Banner prior to our 
athlotlo contests? Yes ^ No 

53. Do you date white coeds? Yes No 

54, Do you like to hear the Black National Anthera prior to our 
athletic contests? ^ Yns ^ No 

55. Do you like to see the Confederate fla^ flying alongside the 
Amerlcari f laq? Yes No 

56, Do you discriminate against white teammates becauso your 
friends do? ^^^^ Yes No 

57, Do you like to see -the Black Nationalist colors ffying along 
side the Amerlcsn flag? Yob r^o No 

58* V/htch of the following parties would you Jolm 

a. Panthers 

b. KKK 

c. Conservative 
ds nemoncratlc 
©. Republican 
F, Communist 
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55. Do you dato black comdsl Yos No 

60. Do you discrlmlnat© aqainst black teiimfnattis becciyso your 
frlonds do? Yoa Mo 
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fiany would hail organized athletics as society's pionssr in pro- 
viding equal opportunity to black Americans. White Afnsricans believa 
that sports hove always besn a wide open field where blacks could excel. 

Yet the protests and daniands made by black athletes and non-athletes 
over the past few years are evidence that Inaquities prevail in organized 
sports both at the collegiats and professional leyels. For example, 
black students protesting at a Rutgers University basketball game in 
December 1973 demanded the school hire black head coaches and 
Investigate institutional racism 1n the university. This demonstration ' 
caused the school to forfeit the game. 

According to Yetman and Eitzen (1972), "the idea that organized 

sports has escaped the pervasive effects of racism has become ons of 

the most cherished myths in American life" (p. 20). 

Green, ct al. (1972)5 also concluded: 

The most glaring fallacy about intercollegiate 
athletic competition in the Unitid States is the assump- 
tion. that fairness is Inherent. Indeed ... college soorts 
is not the haven of fair play and equal opoortunlty that 
we have been led to believe. To black athletes, coaches 
and officials, fairness and eaual ooportunlty are myths 
ine patterns of racial discrimination, both overt and 
covert, institutional and individual, found In the largar 
society are reflected In and perpetuated by athletics in 
the United States (p. 12). 

Changing the inusion of fairness to fact mtans altering the 
ac;"inistrat1va and employiiient policies of college athletic, departmants ; 
1t also means rsshaping counseling programs^.for black athietes and ra- 
ovalua^ing goals and purposes of collegiate athletic prcgrans. By 
e;;atn{ning the history of black athletic protest and focusing on the 
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demands made by black athletes, espGciany during tha 1972 Big Ten 
Protest, the authors hope to foster an understanding of the black 
athlete's dileinma. Understanding the need for change is the first 
step In removing tiie barriers to equality and fairness In American 
sports and American society. 

HISTOR Y OF BLACK ATHL ETIC PROTEST 

Black participation in ini^tltutionalized sports goes back to the 
days of slavery (McPherson, 1971) whan boxing was a comnion activity- 
for southern slaves* Matches were held between slaves on the same 
plantation and between champions from different plantations, A 
successful boxer would often gain preferential treatmant and special 
status from the plantation owner. By I89O5 black boxers were re- 
cognized as world champions 1n most weight divisions. 

Blacks were also involved in organized baseball^ln the ISSO's 
and evidence indicates they participated in a variety of other sports 
prior to 1900. 

In the late 1800 -s 5 however ^ the overt discrimination of the general 
society began to carry over into the athletic arena. At this time 
Senator Tillman of South Carolina was advocating the slaughter of 
30,000 blacks in his home state and a book entitled The Negro, A Beast 
was a best seller (Boyle^ 1953, p, 103). It's no surprise that in 1591 
Sporting Life rsported that a feet- First slide into second base was 
innovated to physically attack and injure a black second baieman 
(Boyle, 1963, pp, 103-105). Then Charles Dana of the fiaw jDrk Sun 
warned the public about the growing threat of black supr^, In 
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athletics and particuUriy in boxing- He wrote that it was humi liating 
to have blacks dominats the fight division. Soon black boKers had to 
consent to lose beforo thoy could obtain a match. 

Until World War 11, professional baseball, football and basketball 
were entirely begrGgatGd (Hendarson, et al., 1968). The breakthroucih" 
in athletics came whsn Juckie Robinson joined the Brooklyn Dodgers 1n 
1947 and Larry Doby signed with the ClevelanH Indians. Golf and tennis, 
tha social sports, did not break racial barriers until the 1960*s, 

In the late 1940's blacks also began participating in athletics at 
predominantly white colleges and universities. Spectator interest and 
the resultant increased gate receipts inade it Impossibls for white 
schools to continue Ho sit Idly by .and allow Negro colleges to siphon 
off potentially valuable athletic prospects merely because of an acddant 
of birth" (Govan^ 1971s p. 18), White schools began sending recruiters 
to the South to actively seek out black athletess particularly football 
players, who could help pack the stadiums and athletic dGpartment coffers. 

These athletes were welcome on the field and courts but not on the 
rest of the campus. HcPherson (1971) noted that a frequent complaint 
of black athletes 5 collegiate and professional, is that *-onca they leave 
the locker room they are subjected to the same prejudices and discrlini na- 
tion Qs a Harlem resident who ventures out into white society'' (p, 10). 
01 sen (19oQ) wrote that black athletes feel they are being dehunianizad, 
exploited, and discarded, and some even say they were happiar in tiia blank cgiii- 
liiunity. A pos.r entitled the "Black FLillback" sxprassss cha black 
sthlatCi's feelings very v;ell; 
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Thsy cheer rna in each alien stadiuin 

Like a horse that runs well, 

But there is no affection 1n that mob yell. 

The players shov/ some taanwork. 

And slap my hands for touchdowns, 

But in the stadium I am one of the clov/ns. 

I glory in the running, and the money, 

But 1 am still a thing to sell 

Like my fore fathers 

With the Plantation Ball ... (Carter, 1970, p. 59) 
The black v/ho criticizes conditions in American athletics is 
often branded as "ungrateful, a cur that bites the hand" (Olsen, 
1968, p. 15). Nevertheless, black athletes and non-athletes began 
raising their voices in protest. As early as 1917, Paul Leroy Robeso 
a Rutgers University All -American (Edwards, 1971), turned his back on 
"the recognition derived from playing the role of the 'responsible 
Negro athlete'" and spoke out against black discrimination and 
humiliation in a white society (p. 32). 

In 1967 a group of black students from San Jose State College 
met v/ith sociology professor and former athlete Harry Edv/ards. At 
this meeting the decision was made to boycott the 1968 Olympic games 
1n Mexico. At another meeting, more than 50 Olympic squad candidates 
agreed not to compete under the U.S. flag (Edwards, 1968, p. 6). 

The 1968 Olympic boycott was aimed at breaking what Edwards 
called the "system of athletic slavery" (1959, p. 16). The boycottars 
were "dramatizing the hypocrisy of their own situation. . .Black 
athletes ara beginning to realize that breaking records doesn't alter 
their own status as second-rate citizens outside the sports arena" 
(Edwards, 1959, p. 10). Edwards and his supporters (in Oisen, July 1, 
1968) accused the Amarican athletic establishment of "setting up false 
goals, perpetuating prejudice and establishing an insid s bondage si 
its own" (p. 12). ' 
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The proposed Olympic boycott brouyht the black ?!thlotG out of an 

unrenl '.vorld of pretendad fair play and squnlity and forced [lim to 

identify with the black nrotest movenisnt 1n society at larqe. 

The roots of the rsvolt of the black athlote soring 
from the sar.s seed that produced the sit-ins, ths freedofn 
ridss and the rabelllons in l-'atts , Detroit, and ilewarit. 
The athletic rsvolt springs from a disgust and dissatisfaction 
with the sanis racist cerni that infected the v/arDsd minds 
responsible for the bomb murders of four black girls as 
they prftysd in a Birmingham, Alabama, church ... iThe revolt 
of the black athlete arises also from his new awdronass of 
his responsibilities in an increasingly more desperate, 
violent and unstable America. Hs 1s*for the first time 
reacting in a human and masculine fashion to the disparities 
between the heady artiflcal world of newsnaper cllppinas, 
photographers, and screaming spectators and' the real world 
of dagradation, humiliation, and horror that confronts the 
oven'/helming majority of Afro-Americans (Edwards, 1370, 
p . xxvi 1 ) . 

The response to Edwards' boycott plans was hateful. Edwards found 
his two dogs shot, cut up and dumped on his front porch. He and his 
staff received death threats almost daily, and sums amounting to more 
than 5125,000 ware offered to call off the boycott (Edwards, 1969). 
But the protest could not be halted and the seed planted by Edwards 
that year spread to campuses all over the country as black athletes 
began to demand changes. 

On 35 college campuses black athletes stunned coaches and adminis- 
trators with sweeping demands for change Including the addition of 
black coaches, black trainers, black cheerleaders, and ''new black 
dignity" (Nawswsgk, July 15, 1960, p. 55). Black basketball players 
at the University of California at Berkeley rallied behind a player 
who was thrown off the basketball team for refusinn to give up his 
natural hsircut. The athletes presented the university a 11st of 
ds.m-inds which includsd the hiring of black coaches. The head ccnch 
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and athletic director subsequently rissicmed and a popular v.'hitG coach 
v/as named head coach with a black assistant. Berksloy's black football 
players expected similar treatment. When uhey did not get 1t. thay 
walked out of -.pring practice (Newsweek, Ju^'y 15, 1Q68). At the 
University of Texas at El Paso, black tracknian refused to compete 
against Brigham Young University because of its racial policies. Black 
fcotball players at the University of Kansas gave up spring practice 
to force the school to name a black girl to the ''pom-poir;" team 
(Schaap, 1958). 

Michigan State University became part of this nationwide unrest 
in May 1968. Black football players boycotted spring practice and 
marched to athletic director Biggie Munn's office with the following 
list of grievances- 

1. MSU is not hiring enough black coaches. 

2. MSU is discouraging black students from participating in 
certain sports--especiany baseball. 

3. MSU does not eniploy enough blacks In jobs in Jenison Field- 
house, the Intramural Building, the Ticket Office and the Ice 
Arena, 

4. There are no black trainers or doctors to treat' all athletes, 

5. The athletic counselor Is "undar undue pressure" assisting all 
athletes and should have a black assistant. 

6. Academic counseling far blacks 1s designed to place them In 
courses where they will maintain eligibility. They are forced 
to take non-acadomic courses rather than acsdemlc courses thnt 
will enable them to graduate in four years, 

7. MSU has never electad a black cheerleadar. 
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The university oqread to work toward ni'^Gting the football plnyors 
d&r;:ands and the two-day boycott was ended. Four years later, 
howFjver, the Coalition of Black Athlatss was chanenging thn univorsity 
athletic dopartrrent to follow through more effectively on these and 
other promises. 

In 1969j ten blacks from Indiana's football squad walked out or 
two consecutive practice sessions and ware dropped from the squad. 
They released a list of eight grievancas similar to those of the MSU 
athletes. The athletes charged that black players were given Inadequate 
medical attention and their physical and mantal welfare was not looked 
after to the san:e extent as their white counterparts. They also charged 
that discouraging and degrading remarks were made about them; and tliat 
they were harassed in front of team rnembers. The players said thsy 
felt as though they were not being treated as man and that the 
atmosphfire created by the coaching staff was "mentally depressing 
and morally discouraging" ( Detroit Free Press , November 9, 1969). 

The black player walkout at Indiana resulted in the team's loss 
to Iowa which destroyed its chance to go to the Rose Bowl. Two of 
three black cheerleaders and seven of nine black band menibers boy- 
cotted the game, as did tha school's 300 black students (Detroi^t 
Free Press, November 10, 1959). Several months later Indiana 
football coach John Pont said, ''If I thought I would be burnad 
(by another boycott), I wouldn't recruit any more black athiaLes" 
(L:-itr oit Free Press , Februai'y 18, 1970). 

Eight black football players at Syracuse University sat out the 
entire season in a racial dispute with the athletic department. A 12- 
rn^mbar coirmittee investigating the boycott stunned the coaching stffv 
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when it concluded: 

The definition of the spring boycott merely as an issue 
Of violating coaching authority and the penalizinq of black 
athletes without taking into consideration the broader con- 
text of their protest was an act of institutional racism 
unworthy )f a great university (fje w Yo, k Tim es. December 13, 
1970, p. 4). 

THE BIG TEf; PROTEST OF 1972 

Black athletic protests cams to a peak at Michigan State University 
in 1972. A number of black student athletes, faculty members, adminis- 
trators, researchers, and a board member had been carefully watching and 
analyzing discriminatory athletic practices and resultant protests 
across the nation. In February 1972, a concerned group led by Professors 
Robert L. Green, Thomas S. Gunnings and Joseph fl. McMillan carried a 
carefully planned and thoughtout protest to the Big Ten Conference leadar- 
shi p. 

These professors had a long history of involvement in university 
affairs and a combined total of 26 years experience in counseling black 
athletes at MSU. Their presentation to the Big Ten v/as precipitated by 
the long chain of overt and covert discriminatory incidents they had 
witnesses during their association with MSU and the Big Ten confarencs. 

It was based on a well researched report, The Status of Blacks 
in the Big Ten Athletic Conference : Issues and Concerns (Appsndix B), 
which grew out of a meeting at Dr. Green's home where 25 athletas, an 
MSU Trustee, and two graduate students trained in research mathodology 
discussed the athlete's concerns and drew up a questionnaire. The 
questionnaire was taken to Michigan State and eight other Big Ten 
universities and a systematic study of conference conditions was 
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conductad using the failov/ing data sources: present and formr 
black athlstes, athletic dapartmQnt cn:ployGns, univsrsity 
adnilnistratorG, university racords^ athletic dapcirLment .puuHcations , 
current and former coaches, university libraries, counselors, cind 
equal opportunity progrcini coordinators. 

This study shov/sd that fairnGss and equal opportunity v/are a 
myth in colleaiate sports and that the patterns of racial discrimina- 
tion found in tha largar society wera also found in U.S. athl€t1cs. 

With data to support their conclusion, the profsssors 
elicited support for their position from university administrators, 
faculty, students, the media, and the corrmunlty. Convincing others 
of the Importance of thair position, the professors sent a letter 
to Big Ten Commissioner Wayne Duke, held a press conference, and were 
subsequently granted an audience at tha March 7 Big Ten leadership 
meeting. 

The concarns of the protest group centered around tha following 
three points : 

1. the problems experienced by black athletes as a function 
of thair race 

2. the numbar of black athletes who fall to graduate 

3. the lack of black representation at all levels in Big Ten 
employment, particularly as coaches and officials. 

Public response to tha chargas came immediately. Hate moil bsgan 
pouring in and critical public statsrn&nts ware Issued by pDlitlcicis, 
profassors and nationally-known sportsv/riters. A letter v/rit&r ?ro^ 
Kammond, Indiana, ossertad, - It 1s Just becoming my opinion, as v/^ll lit: 
to friends and associates of mine, that black poopls do o lot of un- 
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necessar7 crying. " From St. Pctcrsburn, Floridfi, "I road with muz-rnn 
your charge that black athletes are being persecuted. It seams to irs 
they are getting all the breaks and big money In athletics now." And 
from Salem, Oregon, "People are justifiably tired of your ridiculous 
and irresponsible demands." Green observed to a campus reporter that 
1t appeared as though they "had hit the heartstrings of America and 
upper middle class white racism." 

Many, of course, voiced approval of the black athlete's position. 
Among these were three MSU Trustees who issued a statement on Feb. 15 
supporting the "constructive efforts initiated by MSU faculty members 
Drs. Robert L. Grean, Thomas S. Gunnings and Joseph McHlllan to bring 
an end to discrimination in Big Ten athletics." A local citizen wrote 
to Dr. Green, "In the long run, you are fighting for all of us— whites 
as well as blacks." Another letter stated, "It's about time that some- 
one in a position of authority and responsibility had the Initiative and 
the courage to speak the truth about a most pathetic situation of which 
all of us should be ashamed." Support was also voiced by the Black 
United Front of the Office of Black Affairs; La Raza Unlda de Michigan, 
a statewide coalition of Spanish-speaking organizations; the fiAACPi 
and the Council of the MSU Chapter of the Am.erican Association of 
University Professors. 

One of the many causes of the involvement by Professors Green, 
Gunnings and McMman In the athletic protest at MSU was the January 
1972 suspension by the Big Ten of Ron Behagen and Corky Taylor, tv;0 
black University of Minnesota baskatball players. The suspension 
came after the two players were involved 1n a raca-relatad frscas near 
the end of the Minnesota-Ohio State basketball game. A white Ohio 
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State plflyo-r was injured cind the cia;i;a W'is ended ?, f-'fjv/ n:ini.il«s oliu.nJ uf 
schedule. Mhile thare was almost univsrsal condomnati on of Eehayan and 
Taylor in the news madia, Tockor rooms and living rooirs of v/hitii Airarica 
Professors Green, Gunninns and McMinan believed there was mora to ths 
story than met the eye. While sportscasters bamoanad tlie entranco of 
violence into the sports argna, the three black administrators were 
more concerned about the subtle forms of violence assailing black 
athlotes on white campuses. It was this subtle agression that led to 
racial conflict at the Minnesota-Ohio Stats game. 

THE PLIGHT OF THE BLACK COLLEGIATE ATHLET5 

In the original letter to Big Tan Comniissioner Wayne Duke and in 
the related press conference, Professors Green, Gunnings and McMillan 
charged that black athletes are used by their universities then put 
out to pasture at age 21. Most of these athletes are without college 
degress and with little hope of succeeding in professional athletics. 

Responding to this^ the white sports edltDr of the cainpus n^wspapar 
wrote that blacks should stop complaining because white athletes face 
the same..problams and overcome them. "The pasture doesn't discrlnilnate 
the sports editor wrote, 

A white lacrosse player, fortunate enough to be graduatir.g in 
three and a half years with a high grade point ayerage, published a 
letter in the campus daily, asking: "Why should an athlete need n'ore 
than four years to graduate; what Is so special about us? I bslieva 
I have damons trated that it can be dona and done v.'Sll. fio one niade ir.a 
graduate in less than four years, Just as no one tried to n:::ki ra tiUe 
longer. I read the catalog on my own, saw the requirements a.id to::k tfi:-:' 
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In the report to the Big Ten^ the three black nrL^inistrators 
attempted to combat the naivete of such statements and show that the 
pasture does indeed discriminate. 

The primary reason niOSt students attend a university is to earn 
a dagree. The black athlete i hov/evera must give education a back row 
seat. His primary rola is to perform well in the sports arena. 

As one Big Eight basketball coach said (1n Olsena 1953): 

Things are now getting to the point where all a 
coach has to do is go out and pick up four or five good 
Negro players and let things take their natural course. 
In order to succeed, which means to win, he is being forced 
to resort to what I would bluntly call nothing else but the 
slave trade. What 1t amounts to is going out and buying 
colored boys who can play basketbalU regardless of whether 
they can do any of the other things expected of college 
students (p. 96). 

Edv/ards agrees that blacks are brought In solely to perform. In 

most caseSj Edwards saldj athletes* college lives are educational 

blanks (in Govan, 1971): 

*..The black athlete in the predominantly v/hite 
school is first 5 foremost s and sometimes only^ an athletic 
com.modity* He is constantly reminded of this one fact^ 
sometimes subtly and informilly, at other times harshly 
and overtly, but at all times unequivocally. The black 
athlete is expected to sleep, eat, and drink athletics. 
His basketball, football or baseball Is to be his closest 
companion 5 his best friend^ and in a very real sense, the 
symbol and object of his religious concern (p. 20). 

As the University of Haryland^s athletic director put it, "You do 
anything to win. I believe conipletely, totally, and absolutely in 
v/inning" (Starnes, 1973, p. 1). 

Because the object is to win at any cost, those v/ho do the re- 
cruiting of young athletes have bean called flesh peddlers* At a 
mseting of basketball writers in New York City, coaches told of nonsy, 
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cars, department credit cflrds and of f-cfiri-pus aparcinonts beinn offered 
to blue-chip players, tha majority of them black (Hey^York Tinifi s, 
DecGmber 11, 1973). 

A Long Island LJnIvarsity coach condemned the tactics of athletic 
recruiters. He stated that high school students are very Imprasslonabl 
and have delusions of prandsur. They envision themselves as great 
players and colleges outside of New York City are seen as ivory towsrs. 
These athletes sell themselves before they realize the im.pllcations of 
the sals. 

MArNTAINIMG ELIGIBILITY 

The ivory tov/ar viewed" from afar by high school athletes loses 
Its luster when seen from close by. The athletic activity which once 
seemed the key to opportunity now serves to lock these students into 
an athletic dilemma. 

The black athlete must remain eligible if he wants to keep his 
scholarship and continue his education. Yet he must often accept 
a second-rate, non-academic education, so ha doss not jeopardize 
his grade point average and thus his ellglbnity. 

For example, athletes are frequently encouraged by athletic 
departmsnts to major in physical education rather than calculus or 

■ 

engineering.. They are often steered to courses taught by sympathetic 
professors who may be wITling to pass a star performer rsgardless of 
his classroom performance (Green, et al., 1972). The black athlete 
is d'-ceivad into believing his success as a studsnt Is Irrelavint 
since he is headed toward a long and profitable career In profsssional 
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athletics; alternatives are not mada known to him. 

In reality, few college athletes ever achieve professional 

status (Green, et al., 1972). As Charles G. Hurst, former profassor and 

college preside nt, said, "There is nothing less wanted in our society 

than a worn-^out Negro athlete" (Olsen, 1968, p, 12). Michael Govan 

(1971) explains the motivation behind the athletic department's actions. 

athlpHr'^H?^^ perspective of many white coaches and 
athetic directors, the world does not need black doctors 

ooe^a o?s''n^ h'T'*=; niathematicians coStI; 

operators, or biologists. Foreovsr, such loftv acad-m^c 
goals might jeopardize a black athlete's col eo^ car^er^nd 
thus wipe out the college's financial inveS in (j'gO) . 

In the report to the Big Ten, MSU statistics were cited to show 

that black athletes have a far more difficult time getting through the ' 

university than the average MSU student. The average wMte athlete, 

on the other hand, has a significantly greater chance of graduating 

than the average MSU student. Of 156 letter winners in football, 

basketball, wrestling and track who were freshmen at MSU between fall 

1960 and fall 1964, 113 were white and 43 were black. Eighty^three 

percent of the white athletes and 46.3 percent of the black athletes 

had graduated by November 1970. MSU figures also show that black 

athletes take an average of 1.4 terms (15 terms cor^parad to 16.4 

terms) longer to finish than the average white athlete (Green, et al.. 

1972). Figures from other universities show similar patterns of 

failure for black student athletes. At the University of Woshington 

between 1957=57, seven black football players graduated, 1: did noS: 

at the University of Oregon between 1965-68, six black athle.es 

graduated, five did not; at the University of Utah only 12 or 46 

black athletes eventually received degrees; and at Utah Stat?, only 

nine of 40 black athletes graduated (Olsen, July 1, 1968). 
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The Big Ten report (1972) concluded that black athletes have low 
graduation rates priniarily bacause their coaches , instructors and student 
peers expect them to exhibit poor academic characteristics. The direct 
relationship bRtv/een expactations and educational performance has been 
v/ell documentad in the literature of educational psychology (Brookovar 
and Erickson^ 1969; Robart L. Green, 1969; Thomas S. Gunnings, 1971; 
Rosenthal and Jacobsonj 1958), 

The black athlete usually enters the white university with a 
secondary education from an educationally unsound school system. This 
system was likely understaffed and educationally inadequats according to 
all the traditional measures* He enters the white university with a 
poor academic self-iniaga and his experiences in higher education rein- 
force this picture. Johnson's (1972) study of black student athletes 
and the conflict between their roles as blacks 5 students and athletes 
supports this viewpoint. Johnson found that all black athletes believed 
their coaches expected them to remain eligible^ but only seven percent 
believed that their coaches expected them to earn degrees. Seventy per- 
cent believed their white coaches ^ professors and students cxpec i theni 
to be weak academically. 

The black student athlete works in the classroom and on the playing 
field under extraordinary pressures - pressures which are a direct function 
of his race, The black student athlete knows that if he loses his eligibil 
ity or if he is not a superstar in his fields he will not have his financia 
support or scholarship program renewed the following year. Usually ha hAi 
no other source of financial aid to keep him in school, 
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STACiari Q AGAINST T t€ JjLACK^T HLETE 

The pressure to excel in the sporti arana is enhancsci by "stQckinci,' 
the practiqa of pitting black athletes against each other for relatively 
few positions while othsr positions are declared off limits to them. 
Rosenblatt (1967) noted that in 196B there were twice as many pitchers 
as outfialdars on r baseball team, but there were three times as many 
black outfielders as black pitchers. Coaches deny that such policies 
are actually fonowed, but stacking continues in statistically provable 
amounts (Bledsoe, 1973). In both professional and collegiate football, 
blacks have been almost completely excludad from quarterback, center 
and linebacker positions which are assurad to require greater mental 
faculties than physical ability (Brower, 1972). Another reason for 
"stacking" is the suspicion that whites will not respond to black 
leadership in positions like quarterback in professional football 
(Schaap, 1968). 

This belief, however, is unfounded. ForeKorple, Cornelius 
Green, Ohio State quarterback had been editorially labeled a non- 
passer. When given the opportunity to -i&monstrate leadership under 
stress, he became a pass wizzard and carried Ohio State, the Big 
Ten representative, to a miraculous Rose Bowl victory in 1974. 

Although there are still only two black quarterbacks in profossionol 
football, there are probably hundreds of Cornelius Gresn's who never 
get the opportunity to demonstrate their leadership because tha system 
refuses to ball eve 1t can be led by, people of color. 
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Other forms of discrimination against black athlritrjs (asult from 
tha stacking policy in professional sports. For Gxaniple, approximcnely 
three-quarters of all financially lucrative advertising spots in radio, 
tGlovlsion and newspapars anotted to pro footban playsrs in 1971 v.'jnt 
to those in central positions, i.e., to whice athletes. In addition, 
players In non-central positions have significantly shorter playing 
careers, thus li-nitlng tha black players' lifetine earnings and bene- 
fits from the players' pension fund (Yetnian and Eitzen, 1972). The 
Equal Opportunity Commission reported in 1968 that black athletes 
appeared in only five percent of 351 television coninierclals associated 
with New York sports events during fall 1966. It 1s Important to 
reirember that the stacking practice has Its roots In the collegiate 
athletic establishment and could not be effective in professional 
sports if not supported at the conege level. 

'Black athletes are aware of this racially discriminatory practice 
and some have taken steps to beat the white athletic establishn-ent at 
the game. Gene Washington, black mamber of the San Francisco Forty- 
Miners, offered this explanation for his shift from quarterback to wide 
receiver while still in college: 

It was strictly a matter of economics. I knew a black 
quarterback would have little chance In pro ball unless he was 
absoultely superb. What usually happsns is that a pro taam 
tells you there's no place for you at quarterback, but they 
can use you as a dsfsnsive back or flanker. And then thsy 
tell you they can't give you as much money because you'd be 
learning a new position. So I decided to beat them to it. 
(Bledsoe, p. 18). 

V.'hilG blacks fight to open up the "white" positions In footb-ll, 
other sports remain almost entirely closed to. them. Charlie Sifford 
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succeeded in golf, previously a white man's gome, but it took him 20 

dl.fficult years to do it (Johnson, 1969), Black men have gained 

little access to the ganie because the best courses are out of bounds 

for them and they are unable to get the early expert instruction they 

need. Golfer George Johnson e'Kplains how he developed a short backswing: 

I got it from tiptoein' out on a course before 
dav'/n--in the rroonlight son:et1mis«-thin peekin' over 
my shQulder real quick to see if anyone was watchin- 
and then v/hack1n' through with the fastest, shortest 
swing you ever saw so I could hit that ball and gat 
moving before I got caught" (Johnson, 1969, p. 69). 

Another golfer^ Pete Srown^ said that in Mississippi blacks were 
not allowed to play golf, so he and some of the other black caddies 
.vould sneak onto the course at dav/n or late at night. 

"If nothing elses" said golfer George Thorpe, "playing by moonlight 
sure teaches you how to keep the ball on the fairway" ( Time , February 14, 
1969, p. 56). 

Hockey is another virtually all white sport, Alton White, a 
Canadian, was the first black to sign a contract with a World Hockey 
Association team^ the New York Raiders; This was not until 1972. 
Another blacky Vfillie O'Ree, played in 45 games for the Boston Bruins, 
a m.ember of the National Hockey League. White said he knew of no reason 
why a black man should not be able to play big laague hockey as well as 
a white man ( State Journal , June U 1972, p. C-7), 

LACK OF BLACK EMPLOYMENT 

Discrimination against blacks 1s not limited to athlatic team 
members 5 collegiate and professional athletics frequently show racial 
prejudice In their general employment practices, A major complaint 
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of protesting black athlstes is the dearth of black coachas and 
officials. Althouph blacks constituta half of all big-laague 
basketban players, the percentagas "shrink to the border of In- 
visibility at the managerial and executive end of sports" (Schaap. 
p. 73). Art wmiams was the first black to see a full season with 
the National League umpiring staff and this was not until 1973 (Detroit 
fress_, March 22, 1973). A black manager has yet to be appointed in 
major league baseball. 

The collegiate picture 1s equally bleak. The study of eight 
Big Ten universities revealed that only one black hold the position 
of assistant athletic director and no blacks held other admini strati ye 
or management positions. Of those blacks on coaching staffs, all v/ere 
assistant or freshman coaches with poorly defined responsibilities and 
lack of full coaching respons1bnit1es, Including budget authority. 
Many black coaches felt their only responsibility v/as recruiting black 
athletes (Green et al.^ 1972). 

At the time of the Big Ten study, only one of 40 football officials 
.in the conference was black and only one of 36 baskfetball officials 
was black. Blacks made up only 3.9 percent of the athletic governing 
boards of the seven Big Ten universities studied. 

In addition to the absence of blacks 1n coaching , officiating 
and governing roles, the survey of Big Ten schools found that in seven 
schools there were no black clerical employees, secretaries, publicity 
directors or team doctors in the athletic departments. There ware 
only tv/o black trainers and a few black custodians (Green at al., 
1972, p. 8). 
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SOCIAL DISCRIMINATinN 

The problems of the black athlete «t.nd beyond sports .nd ac.donncs 
into social life. "Any black athlete who states that he has never en- 
countered discriniination," said black tennis player Arthur Ashe, "Is 
either lying or is. incorrigibly naive. Off the field he is just another 
.black man..." (Schaap, 1968, p. 7S). 

The black athlete co^es to the college campus with an unreal picture 
Of what his new life will be. This is partially because recruiters 
have deliberately conspired to keep him away from black athletes already 
on campus who can give a complete and honest picture of campus life. 
The social life of the black student on the white campus has been ■ 
described as one of "loneliness, exclusion and the consequent destruction 
of the Negro's pride" (Olsen. July 15. 1968. p. 33). Govan (1971) wrote 
that the black athlete is "^pically exploited, abused, dehumanized, and 
cast aside in much the same manner as a worn basketball.... His life 
is riddled with insults, humiliations, and all other manner of degrading 
experiences" (p. 22). 

Edwards (1970). who has personal experience as a black student 
on a white campus, wrote: 

_ Typically, segregation within an ostensiblv 
integrated context has been the rule for the blark 
student. The fact has been driven hcrne' bSth subtiv 
and direculy. that his presence on the prsdominantly 
white campus is primarily maintained at th« suff-r4r« 

has Im?' f'V' beyond this pPese^ce 1f 

has little legitimacy-if any= = in the college 
coirmunity (p. 6B) . 

When Edwards enrolled in San Jose State Consge in 1960. he was pro"i= 

1sed many fine things and told that he would be accepted sociany. 
However, not one of the school's 16 fraternities would pledge him or 
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any other black student. He was not Invited to white social functions 
and said that better restaurants were out of bounds. When ha returned 
to San Jose as a teacher, the situation had changed very little. .Me 
still could not find a dacent place to live. Another San Jose athlete 
told Edwards that 13 people had denied him and his prennant wife housing 
during their search for it. (Edwards, 1968). 

Other black athletes^ collegiate and professional, have had similar 
experiences. O.J. Simpson won many awards as a football and track star 
at the University of Southern California. Ironically, he could not 
become a member of 90 percent of the groups that honored him (Edwards, 
1958). Heisman trophy winner Mike Garret was called a troublemaker 
when he exploded In print because an apartment was unavailable to him 
(Edwards, 1968). 

Dallas Cowboys' fullback Don Perkins told of discrimination in 
Dallas (Astor,.. 1969) . Cab companies would not allow their drivers 
to pick him up. "You'll just have to call the colored companies" he 
was told (Astor, iges, p. 83). Apartment owners also turned him av/ay. 
"The places we got v/ere so bad that, until this year, we never lived 
In an apartment that wasn't Infested with roaches" Perkins said (Astor, 
1969, p. 83). When the team traveled, Perkins said, the players ware 
segregated. If there was an odd couple, the white player would be In a 
single room and the black player would be In another (Astor, 1069). 

As William Russell (1970) put It, too many coaches view athletes 
as performGrs and not as people. "No coach should ask a boy to Join 
his team unless he also V'/ould ask him to com,e Into his house" (p.ii?.). 
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riot only is the black athlete faced with these pressLires but he 
also faces problems 1n his relationships with others on campus. The 
attention he rucelvad during recruitment is no longer there and In some 
Instances he actually faces rejection. The feeling of "belonging/^ v/hl 
he has as a msmber of the teams vanishes when the social aspect coines 
intq play. The black athlete cannot join the organizations or attend 
the parties and dances that fellow v/hlte athletes do because he is not 
really accepted or wanted. He also has problems fraternizing with the 
black students because he has been made to feel that ha 1s special and 
superior to them. The black athlete can look at other black studants 
vvho are now on campus and display the attitude that "if I or some 
athlete like me hadn-t come here^ you wouldn*t be here J* 

Sometimes the black athlete will turn to the white female for 
Gompanlonship. To him, this is proof that all avenues really are 
open to him and he can conquer the unconquerable. This relationship 
is usually not satisfying^ however, because the black athlete and 
white female as a couple are not accepted by either black or white 
social groups. In addition, it is taboo for a black athlate to date 
a white female. A Washington football player was thrown off the team 
after being seen with a white woman (01 sen, 1968). 

Dating a v/hite woman further alienates the black athlete from 
black women. The black female views this as the ultimata weapon a 
black man can use to show his disapproval of the black female. 
Edwards (in Govan, 1971) describes the black athlete's predicciiiient: 
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Outside the athletic arona, the life of the black 
athlete is lonely, monotonous, and unrewarding , even 
before he enrolls at the v/hite school. He niay be a big 
hero on the field or on the courts but in street clothes 
and even in the team locker rooms ^ he resumes his status 
as -just another nigger*. These conditions ara part of 
the shame and glory that fall to black athletes on 
predominantly white college campuses (d, 22). 

Before he has the chance to make a lasting imprint on the white 

university, the black athlete develops a split personality. At 

the same time he Is a hero and a scoundrel--the boy that everyone 

loves and the person no one v/ants to be bothered with socially. 

This type of dual treatment of the black athlete could psychologically 

malm him for life. 

COUNSELING THE BLACK ATHLETE 

Amidst these paradoxes, the black athlete niust keep his balance. 
Therefore, It is necessary for counselors to prepare themselves to 
deal effectively with the many issues confronting the black athlete. 
Counselors must be able to relate to the black athlete from the 
athlete's frame of reference. Horace Mitchell (1971) believes it 
is necessary that "the counselor accurately understand the environment 
to which blacks must respond and interpret black behavior within the 
context of that environment^' (p. 118), The counselor must not assure 
that he knows more about what 1s good for the athlete than the athUte 
does, but must work with him to help make life more liveable. 

Gunnings (1971) refers to the importance of this two-v/ay 
counseling relationship. 
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The posture of 'knowing better than the student what's 
best for him' is presumptuous and dangerous, riot only does 
it ensure lack of confidence, but also it conroletely opposes 
that sensitivity and 'openness' to the student as a person 
that should be essential to any counsel ina relationship. 
Confideni;iality must be maintainad if the" student Is to view 
the counselor as anything other than an agent of the school 
who 1s op-irating only 1n the interest of staff and administra- 
tion (p. 156) . 

The counselor must assume a preventive and developm.ental role and should 
work with the student In helping to insure his athletic, academic and 
social survival. 

The systemic counseling approach must be employed in. this 
situation since the problems, conflicts and frustrations facing the 
black athlete are clearly based on his color. Because the black athlete 
cannot change his color, the only solution is for the system to change 
its attitudes. Gunnings and Simpklns (1972) describe the basics of 
systemic counseling: 

The systemic model is based on the assumotlon that 
most of the problem.s are In actuality system problems. 
The main emphasis of this approach, then, is for the 
clinician to treat the system for its problems, thereby 
bring about changed individuals. The systemic approach 
stresses a reordering of priorities, emphasis and goals 
and is strategic In bringing about long term effects on 
behavioral changes and personality development. This 
model integrates the cognitive, affective j and psychomotor 
areas of the individual into an organic whole (pp. 4-5). 

The counselor of the black athlete in a predominantly white 

institution must be prepared to be an innovator and change agent. 

To be effective, he must know and understand the economic, political , 

and social perceptions of the Institution and of society. Ha must 

be prepared to deal with the specific problems of the black athleta. 

This Includes knowing about the athlete's social , academic and 

personality crises. It also includes knowing the effects of 
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university and athletic politics on the athlete's life. 

THE P OLITIC S OF SPORTS 

It is perhaps difficult for the layman to understand the 
phenomenon of political Involvement in sports. However^ politics 
hold an influential position In sports because sports are big business. 
The athlete is a product to be marketed and his value is seen in the 
profit and loss statement. 

Politics in sports wear many guises. For example ^ politics 
frequently govern the amount of publicity an athlete receives. No 
matter how proficient he is on the fields recognition of his achieve- 
ments is directly related to How much coverage the coach dictates the 
athlete will receive* Some coaches have been known to ''bench" a player 
when professional scouts are recruiting or verbally build up undeserving 
players when interviewed by the nev/s media. When a black athlete refuses 
to follow the coach's wishes or when he "rocks the boat" by speaking 
out against the abuses of his environment he may be denied publicity. 
If an-athlete receives inadequate publicity^ he may be overlooked 
for special teams such as All American. This systematically reduces 
the athlete's chances of playing professionally. 

The black athlete must be counseled to understand the politics of 
sports. An athlate v/ho thinks he will make the team because of his 
unique skills is doomed to frustration and failure. He must learn to 
play the politics of sports to his own advantage and gat out as much as 
he puts into it. 
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REALISTIC CAR EER GOALS AND ALTERNATIVES 

It 1s common for the black athlete in a predominantly white 
institution to feel that his present and future v/orld is embodied 
in athletics* In most instances 5 the black athlete would not be in 
college except for his physical abilities. Naturally, he would 
conclude that his physical and mesomorphic characteristics should be 
the guiding basis- for his future plans. This hope of pursuing a 
career in professional athletics frequently does not materialize for 
a black college athlete^ as only a few athletes are recruited 
professionally each year. Therefore, the black athlete should equip 
himself with some viable alternatives. It is up to the counselor 
to help the black athlete understand that although athletics are a 
part of his college career^ it is also Important to acquire an 
education and certification. 

Edwards (in Govan^ 1971) has advanced a very progressive posture 
relating to the black athlete. The black athlete who receives 
permanent injuries v/hich preclude his Involvement in sports has few 
options for reconciliation. Not only does he suffer economically , 
but he may have sustained a permanent psychological miscarrlaga. 
The sports v/orld lends little or no attention to the exceptional 
black who has aborted his potential by physical Injury. As 1n 
slavery, blacks are bought and sold on the basis of their physique^ 
heialth and ability to produce. Once those attributes have been lost, 
the black athlete is expendable. That is why it is important for the 
athlete to pursue a course of study that leads to a degree. The 
counselor must help the black athlete keep his priorities straight. 
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The coachg athletic director^ alumni society, and predominantly 

v/hitc student body perceive the athlete as an athletic produrt f 1 rst 

and foremos't lan^d therefore an economic investiTiant . These people are 

not especialljy concerned with the athlete's life beyond the playing 

field. Kov/evfer^ it is the coach or some member of his dapartment 

that determines the fate of the black athlete. The athlete must not 

let the coach become a personal, social and academic counselor. A 

Sports Ill ustrated airticle (1968) puts it this way: 

It is in the hands of the coach that the Negro 
athlete places his entire career. Other students are 
accountable to and watched over by the dean^ the class 
advisor^ the dorm counselor and parents , but for the 
black athlete all of these power figures are relegated 
into secondary roles. It is the coach who tells the 
black athlete when to get up in the morning and when 
to get to bed at nighty what to eat, whom to live 
with and how to conduct himself on campus. Nor does 
the control end there. Many coaches advise the black 
athlete on what courses to take,,.(p, 20). 

Not only must the black athlete work toward a degrees but he must 
work tov/ard a viable degree that offers potential job opportunities. 
Russell (1970) believes that if a college offers an athletic scholarships 
it ^shOTTd also offer a guarantee that the athlete will graduate. The 
athlete must not, as Govan (1971) stated, be one v/ho falls by the 
weyside or takes his press clippings^ trophies, awards, and his four 
years of irrelevant education and looks for any job he crm find'* (n. 20). 
This ma^^ns the athlete must take courses that lead to coiiipatency based 
tkills and not courses that lead tov/ard a "holding or maintenance 
pattern.'- The athlete must do more than remain eligible for sports ^ 
must first look out for himself. No one wants the star 
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athlete to flunk out. It is only natural that if the athlete is 
enroned In solid courses at the height of his career he will get 
better tutorial assistance, more personal understanding and his 
chances of academic growth will be greatly improved. After all, 
academic growth and developnient and not football should be the name 
of the game, 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

Affirmative action programs have become an Integral part of 
American policy since the Civil Rights Act was strengthened In 
1964 and the Education Am.endnients were passed in 1972. Universities, 
which receive sizable federal grants to carry out , research, have 
felt the impact of affirmative action programs. Most affirmative 
action, provisions, however, cover students in general, and the rlcihts 
of women, Chicanos, blacks and other minorities. Athletes are not 
traditional students and should not be accorded traditional treatment. 

Some students are recruited by a university because they are 
economically disadvantaged and the university wants to give them an 
opportunity to perform academically. Support mechanisms such as 
tutorial and financial assistance are set up to help them through. 
Other students are recruited because they have high academic potential. 
Perhaps they are National Merit Scholarship winners.' Thesa students 
are recruited into the university to profit from the university's 
educational experience and to bring prestige to the university. 

The athlete Is the only student who Is recruited for the major 
purpose of playing and performing. He is there merely to provide tin 
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enjoyable experience for the general univGrslty cornnunity. When a 
coach goes out to recruit an athlete, he will Ignore the studant 
who has high grades and lew athletfc ability. But, If the studsnt 
has high athletic ability and low awdemic potential, he is sought 
after, A music student recruited to the university has high gradas 
and plays d musical instrumant well. That student is sought after 
hscause he has high acadamic arid musical promise and not just nusical 
promise. 

Whether the student be an athlete or musician, however, once 
that student is -enrol led, the university has an obligation tp_mal;e 
sure he has every advantags and opportunity to complete hi's degree. 
To deny the student any opportunity to complete his educdtion is a 
form of mistreatment and discrimination. 

IMPLICATIO^JS FOR COUMSELING 

The black student athlete on the v/hite conege campus, as 
illustrated above, is unique in terms of his requirements for acadeinic 
and personal counseling. To date, no college or university seems to 
be addressing adequately his counseling needs. 

Black athletic protests alone are not going to revarse the 
racial practices of the nation's athletic departments. Only a 
reversal of societal racial policies will accomplish this. Pressure 
frcin black athletes and faculty members can, however, bring about 
som^ changes. In the year and a half sincQ the MSU report v/as mach 
to the B1g Tan leadership, the- conference has taken steps to hire a 
black associate commissioner and has approved a fifth-yoar plan 
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of financial support for athletes unable to complete thai'r deqres 
requirements in four years. 

It 1s stni qtiiT.f? clear, however, that little is being done on 
the individual school level to mitigate the frustrating situation 
of the black student athlete. Therefore, the following recomandations 
are directed to counselors at predominantly white institutions: 

1. Black and white college and university counselors 
must form a coalition to present the black student athlete's 
case to appropriate officials in the school administration 
and to the leadership of the school's athletic conference. 

The legitimacy of the athletes' case can only be strengthened by 
a black-white coalition that v/in encourage white administrators and 
the white community to give greater credence to the unique 
counseling needs of black athletes. 

2. Academic counseling for aTJ^ athletes should be removed 
from the athletic departments and placed in the hands of 
counselors whose major concern will be the educational needs of 
the student rather than his continued GllglbiHty at any cost. 
There should be enough counselors to meet the requirements of 
all athletes. Minority counselors should be hired to v/ork with 
all athletes, but. they should also speak to the imradiate 
needs of minority athletes. 

3. A personal counseling program for black athletes should 
. be daveloped to help the black student on the white campus daal 
with his new soda! situation. A similar program for white 
athletes should also ba instituted if there is an assosed need 
for such a program. .. . ,. - 
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4. University counselors, both black cind white nuist 
push the university to enploy greater numbers of black poople 
in meaningful Jobs at all levels within the athletic departmsnt 
The employment of blacks in significant capacities can provldo 
relevant role models important in the black athlete's academic 
and personal developn;ent, 

5. The recruiting program for athletes should be over- 
hauled to give black students a realistic picture of the 
schools they choose to attend. Every prospective black recruit 
should be encouraged to consult with a school counselor during 
his visit to campus to discuss the educational and psrs.oTial 
problems he may confront In the white campus community, Minori 
counselors should work with coaches Involved in the recruitment 
process so that they will not make promises to athletes that 
violate conference regulations or which they cannot honor. 

6. University counselors should begin a llason program 
with high, schools In those states supplying the greatest 
number of black athletes to the school. rpose of this 
program would be to educate high school counselors on the real 
problems of black student athletes so tha: the student and his 
high school counselor can make realistic educational and 
career decisions. 
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7. The athietic governinci board of every conGgG and 
university should make provisions to includG in its meinb^r- 
ship at least one faculty membGr 1n the field of minority 
counseling 5 either v/ith vote or ex officio. The presence 
of a counseling expert v/ill provide a new perspective on 
the council v/hich must be taken into account as cartain 
decisions affecting the student athletes are deliberated, 

CONCLUSION 

The protest cries of the American black athlete have not fallen 
on deaf ears. Although erasure of discrimination is slow, it may ba 
forthcoming. As a result of the 1972 Big Ten protest, for example, 
the Big Ten Board of CoiT,mis si oners appointed a fiva-member special 
commission to review the pressing problems of black athletes and 
recomrand solutions* The special Advisory Commission, corrposed of 
distinguishad blacks with a background in athletics^ studied the 
protesters* demands independent of the Green, MaMillan and Gunnings 
report and arrived at essentially the same conclusions, Consequaiitly , 
the conference rules of eligibility were revised to include a pro- 
vision for curriculum content requirements for those on athletic 
scholarships. This would Insure that black athletes recsiva a 
relevant education leading to a degree^ rather than only accumulate 
numerous credits in non-academic courses. The fifth-year financial 
aid program was also approved. 

The Advisory Commission also raconirandsd that n;ech3n1sr:5 be' . 
dsvised for hiring black coaches ^ educational programs ha set up to 
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iiriprove the coaches' ability to cnnimunicate with blacks ^ and acadGnic 
athletic counseling be estabHshed to help athletes choose their 
curriculum content and pronress toward a degree. This counseling 
v/ould be independant of the athletic coachas and director. 

Many independent schools have follov/ea through even beyond the 
requiremsnts of the conferGnce, For example, MSU has named blacks 
as assistant athletic director^ assistant track coacha two assistant 
football coacheSj trainer and equlpmsnt manager. 

While these moves represent progrsss, there is stm more to be 
done if racial discrimination is to be banished entirely from the 
sports arena. For example, blacks are qualified and should be named 
as head coaches and not only assistant coaches. Counseling programs 
and in-service seminars must be further enriched to acclimate black 
athletes to their situation at the university. These programs will also 
foster university community awareness of the problems Involved and 
help v/hite coaches and athletic administrators understand their 
minority clientele* 

An understanding of the black athlete's dnemma will lead to the 
realization that the changes called for v/in help all athletes, black 
and white, receive fair treatment and a quality education. 

Education Is, after all, the primary function of the unlversityt 
and college and university counselors, administrators, and coachas 
have a responsibility to see that education 1s carried out* While 
collsgo athletics are big business, they shnuld not be allov/ed to take 
first priority in lives of athletes to the extent that their future 
livelihood, emotional health, and place in society are jeonardlzGd, 
Athletics can beconie a doorway to equal opportunity for blacks^ but 
first, the barriers of racial prejudica must be removed. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

I. Structure of University Governance - Board of Regsnts or Us eouivalent. 

1. The nunibGr and length of ternis of the board members, 

a. Hov/ are they chosen? 

b. Are their terms staggered? 

m 

2. How many black members on the board? 

/ 

a. How 1 ong has he (she) served? 

i 

b. Is this the first black to serve? 

c. Name and address of black member(s), 

d. What, if any, unusual circumstances v/ere associated with his 
selection (e.g. demonstrations)? 

II* Board of Directors of Athletics or Its equivalent, 

1, What 1s its name at your school? 

2, How many members? 

a. How are they chosen? 
b*^ What are their terms? 

c. Is your Dig Ten Faculty Representative a member? 
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3. Arc there uny black nifimbcrs on this* board? 

a. His namCj occupation, and address, 

b, Vlhen did ha (she) join? 



c- V/hatj of any, unusual circumstances v/ere associctted 
v/ith his selection (e.g. demonstration)? 



d. Is he the first black mernber? If no, v/ho v/as and when 
III, Athletic Department 



1, Names and position of blacks in administrative or managerial 
positions. 



2. Total number of black coaches and their positions by sport* 



a. Are they the only coach in this position^ e.g* offensive 
coach vs, offensive backfleld coaches. 



b. Is he given full coaching responsibilities or does he 
just run errands 5 recruit^ etCi? 



3, Are there any other blacks employed at other levels? If sOs 
hov/ many and how long have they been there (e*g. custodial , 
clericals secretarial , trainers , medical personnel ^ Dublicity^ 
etc.)? 



IV, 1* Do you knov; of any blacks v/ho have ever been intervlev/ed foi 
head coach positions? 



Names and Sport: 



2, Have any player's Wives applied for jobs v/ith^tha AthUftic 
Dapartrnent? Were they hired? (Please give thsse, answers 
by race) , s 
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V. Coaches backgrounds (head coaches) 

1. What proportion graduated from a Big Ten school? 

2. What proportion played professionally? 

3. What proportion had previous college experiencei 

a. As assistant coach. 

» 

b. As head coach. 

VI, 1, What is the background of the athletic director? 

2. What is the background and department of the Big Ten Faculty 
Representative? 

Vn, Athletic Counseling 

1, Does the Athletic Department control the counseling of the Athlete!: 
If yeSj ansv/er 2 and 3. 

2, Are black athletes allowed to seek additional counseling from 
the regular counseling services or the black affairs counsoling 
services? 



3, Are there any Informal methods by which black athletes are counsels: 
,{e*g* a black coach v/ho has counseling experience) 

4. Are athletes channeled into particular areas (e.g. PE or business^ 
etc,)? Any difference by race « now? In the past? (if yes^ 

hov/ long ago and v/hat changed this pattern?) 

VIII. Are tMore any black cheerleaders? If yes ^ hov/ long h'ave thare brtan 
blacks 1n this position? Was their Inclusion pronipted by any unusual 
circumstances? If yes, v/hat? 
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IX. Academics and Athletics 



U Graduation by race and ovoran for entoring freshnsn percentrDgG 
by length of time requirGd (four years, five yGars^ etc.). 



2. Graduation of athletes, overall and by race and sport percentage 
by time required (four years, five years, etcj (1 and 2 shauld 
extend back ten years and if data is available back to the first 
appearance of black athletes at your school) 



3, Department in which degrees v/ere attained by race and sport. 



4. What type of financial support^ if any, Is provided if eligibnity 
runs out (by race and sport)? 



5. Do black athletes tend to complete their degrees .only after 

leaving and then re-entering school? Why;? How does this coinoare 
to white athletes? ' " 



5. How does the academic standing of the entering athletes (by race) 
compare with the entering class (by race) with the university 
"averaqes? 



X, Athletic Standing 



1. Are there any sports which blacks are discouragsd from entering? 
If SO5 how (lack of scholarships^ etc.)? 



2. Do players retain the position for which they were recruited; 
compare by race? 



3. Compare the standing - number of letters and significant awards 
(list) of the white and black athletes* 



4, What is the standing and team position of standing plcyerSj hy 
race? 



S. Does stacking of black athletes sxist? If yes, v/hat positions? 



6. V/hat is the racial breakdown of standing teanis? 
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1. What proportion of ctthlGtGS, by racG, play two or more sports? 

8, What proportion of athlotos, by race, have letters in two or 
more sports? 

9, What proportion (and numbers) by racG are dravm from: 

a. local aroa (within 200 miles) 

b. v/ithin state 

c. out of state by region and race: 
East, West, North, South, Midwest 

10. Do black athletes gat good PR? Is this consistently the case 
In all sports? If not, which sports differ? 

XL Black Officials^ 



1, In your experience in the Big Ten, how many black officials have 
you seen? (list by sport and name) 



2. In your experience in the Big Ten, how many black scorekeepsrs, 
timers, etc, have you seen? (list by sport and nanie) 



3* Do you know any blacks who have applied for positions as officiril 
in the Big Tan? If so, who? 



XII, Have any black athletes been discouraged from or penalized from 
membsrship in black student organizations? 
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As black administrators In a Big Ten univorsity who h^ve S.nown flr:d 
couriseled many black athlGtcs, v/a are vitally concerned about tha plight 
of black athletes in the B1g Ten Athletic Conference, As v/e stated in tfio 
original list of concerns forv/arded to Big Ten Athletic Commissioner Wayns 
Duke, we are very concerned about the problmiis experienced by black athletes 
as a function of tlu^lr race; the number of black athletes v/ho fail to 
complete their formal education; and the lack of representation by blacks 
at all levels in Big Ten employment^ particularly at the coaching and 
officiating levels. Evidence that gives credence to our charges of racial 
discrimination in the Big Ten Athletic Conference 1s contained "in this repor 

While v/e have focused on the unique plight of black athletes, v;e 
are av/are that very often less fortunate v/hite athletes are afflicted by 
some of the very "same problenis that face black athletes. Hov/ever, v;e also 
acknowledge that whenever black people make progress in tems of social 
movemsnt, everyone stands to gain from that action* 

Re_search Pr o cedures 

A number of procedures were follov/ed to gather the data for this 
roport. The questions that needed to be answered at each university v/ere 
discussed and listed and these v/ere then combined Into a questionnaire 
(See Appendix A). Possible sources of data to answer the questions were 
Identified. The sources utilized in data collection Included: 

J. prsasnt former black athtateB 

2, employ&€3 of the vay^ious athlmtia dGparmmts 

S, univQrsiiy adriinisiratars 
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tf. imivaralti/ rcaordr. 

S. athlcHa dspartmcni publioaiicna 

€, aurrcKt ayid fa2fr;^r' ooaahea 

7, imivcrsiiy lihvariQn 

8, couyiocton'o 

9, equal opportuKiiu prsgran coordinators 
to. nswapmiir sditora , . 
tl, and othsr aoncsrned pareons. 

Two researchers collected data on eight Big Tan univer; it'es by 
telephone, visits to the campuses, and from a Joint maetlng or , \. ■ 
athletes and faculty members held on March 2, 1972, at the Sh«rdton-0'H?.re 
in Rosemont, Illinois. They spoke with numsrpus persons at each sen: Vi . 
Those interviewed ranged from students and secretaries to vice chancellors 
and vice presidents of the universities. 

Information from each university was collected as per the quostionr, 
in Appendix A, Where there were conflicting reports from separate independ 
sources, additional contacts were made in order to collect accurate data. 

glack Athletes and Education^ 

The primry purpose for attending a university should ba to gat 
an education and not to play sports. This should, be the case for both 
black and whi1:e athletes. However, because of the importance of athletics 
to the university in the areas of finances, publicity, and alumni support, 
the roles of the athlete and the student often become reversed. The role 
of the athlate is seen as more important than the role of the student. 
This can occur through the actions of athletic personnel and counselors 
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v*en they subvert a student's education.! neods to the need to fceep 
. athletically eligible. , 

In an txcollont study of the roles of 'bUck studont athletes at 
ona B1g Ton universUy, Oohnson (1972) Investigated ths relative Importance 
Of and the conflicts botwoen rolts as. blacks, as athlotes. and as students; 
' Of the black student athleterin the study, 100 percent reported that ' 
their coaches e.picted them to remain el1gible,4ut only- seven percent 
reported that their coaches expected the. to recHye their degree. Seventy 
percent reported that their whi^e coaches and professors and white students 
expected them to be weak academically. These findings, clearly indicate 
that black; students who happen to play sports -perceive that they are seen 
. by the establishment as being primarily athletes and not academically 
oriented students. This perception can only harm them in the pursuit : 
of their education. One hundred percent of the students studied, found 
at least some conflict between their roles as students and as athletes, 
and of these, 37 percent found complete conflict between the two roles. 
In resolving the conflict between the roles, the data suggest that 
coaches, counselors, and teachers put the emphasis.on the'athletic roU. 
In fact, black athletes from several Big Ten school s^comnenWd that 
severe punishment was meted out for missing practice!\yet no Wl concern 
was exhibited when classes were missed \ 

In the area of academic counseling we have disooVsred Innumerable, 
examples^of the subvertirig of the student role to the athletic rolo. In 
the majority of the Big Ten schools studied, the athletic kp^rtment, c.nt-:; 
the counseling of the athletes and this undoubtedly contributes to th. 
athletes' maintaining their eligTbility. Typically, t4 bllck athlete is 
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advised to enroll in the curriculum taught by athletic dopartniont pt-rsonn. i . 
such as physical education, although he may wish to pursue a curriculuni in 
another area. But ha is told that he can get the grades and r.m.in eligible 
by taking these cDurses. while in another field it would be too difficult 
for hin to keep up his grades and p^ay sports at the same time. In othar 
cases, black athletes are advised to take courses from certain professors 
who are sports fans^and whd give good grades to athletes. This advice 1s 
given without regard to whether the particular course will enable the student 
to progress toward meeting his degree requirements. 

The area of financial support of athletes clearly shows how the 
student athleteMs exploited by the university. A high school . athlete 
should be recruited by a university to: (l) Bm'on as a BUidant, (2) to 
obtain cm eduaaiion, (3) to emm a degi^ea at that unwepHty, and (4) to 
play a sport at thai imiverBity. The Big Ten rules allow , a student to pUy 
■ the sport for, four years. At the end of those four, years, when the studant's 
athletic eligibility has ended, the financial support for the student 1s 
also ended. It 1s a rare athlete who has completed the educational 
requirements for a degree In that same four-year 'period. Indeed, it is 
not the norm for any male student, athlete or not, to ccniplete his degree 
in four years. In a study conducted at another Big Ten university 
: (Shapiro, 1970), it was found that only 35 percent of the male students 
had graduated at the end of four years. That graduating class Included 
4.6 percent of the black athletes and 11.5 percent of the, white athletes 
who had started with that class. 

Although financial aid ceases for all athletes at the con;plet1on ' - 
of athletic eligibility, the situation of the black athlete in rolatlo;; t- 
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obtaining a dGgroG differs from the whito athlote. TIig aviiUblc d:sLn 
indicates that a smaller porcantage of black athlDtcis obtain degrc^^s in 
contrast to their v/liite counterparts. For exaniplo, Shapiro (1970) 
deterfninod the difforential graduation ratos for blacks and v/hitss. Of 
155 letter v/inners in football ^ baskelbills v/restlingi and track v/ho v/orQ 
freshmen at the university studied in the time period from fall term 1960 
to fall terni 19645 113 v/ere v/hite and 43 v/ere black. An analysis of the 
percentages of those athletes v/ho had received their degrees by Movember 197C 
shov/ed that 82,3 percent of the v/hite athletes and 46,5 percent of the black 
athletes had graduated. The typical graduation rate for males at this 
university seven years after entering Is 55 percent, ThuSj the v/hite 
athletes graduate at a significantly higher rate and the black athletes 
graduate at a significantly lov/er rate than the university average. In ^ 
addition^ this study showad that of the athletes who do graduate, it takes 
the v;h1te athlete an average of 15 terms to complete his degree. It takes 
the black athlete an average of 16,4 terms, ■ 

Mowak (1968) studied a sample of black football players at still 
another Big Ten university who had been given tenders betv/een the years 
1951 and 1968, Of those that could have graduated in four yearSi only 
33.3 percent actually did graduate, and only 53 percent graduated In four 
or more years. Mowak cited other studies to show that the low graduation 
rate of black athletes is not limited solely to Big Ten unlversitias. He 
also reported low graduation rates for black athletes at several v/rfst5rn 
uni vers 1 ties. 

Thers are many reasons for the low graduation rate of black athU'.:, 
We believe that a prime reason is the low expectations of acadirnic abllUy 
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shown the black athletes by their white cocichas, professors, iuvS fol a.v 
. students. Whether or not theSe significant others do in fact have low 
expecWtlons of the academic prowess of black athletes is not the point, 
aUhough our eKperlence tells us that this 1s indeed true. The important 
point is .hat the black athlete percei .es that others have a low 
expectation of his academic ability. This results in a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. For a fuller discussion of this point see Brookover and Ericks 
19691 Rosenthal and Jacobson, mSi Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968; 
Brookover. et al., 1967j Green, 1969; Gunnings, 1971. 

The emphasis of the coaching staff on remaining eligible without, 
a similar emphasis on obtaining a degree, as reported by. Johnson (1972). 
undoubtedly contributes to the low graduation rate among black athletes. 
Since the main concern of the coaches lies with remaining eligible, they 
often have students take courses that will give them good grades but will 
not contribute to their degree requirements. 

Another reason that some would give for the low graduation rates 
among black athletes is that they lack the ability or motivation necessary 
for a college education. However, the available data do not support this 
charge. Nowak (1968. p. 7) concluded "the low ratio of tendered athletes 
to those who graduate is not due to the admittance of marginal students." 
The black athletes who were admitted to the university who were judgsd as 
marginal according to the Big Ten Prediction Table did not have a 
significantly lower graduation rate than other black athletes who wers 
regularly admitted. 

If a man is accepted as a student at a university, the university 
has made an explicit statement to that student that it febls he has tha 
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abnity to graAato. TI,o st.tot s=rv« th, university i„ Ms ™io 
• an .th1n= and tho university must likowiso ....to a co...it.:.nt to th. 
student to provide l,i„, vdth the necessary financial . counsel ing, and 
tutorial services needed to obtainnis bachelor's degree. If the universi 
does not believe that a given student has the capabilities of Shi.vin, 1., 
degree, it is e.ploitationin its .ost virulent form to ad.it the student, 
use his athletic ability, and then discard hi.. The responsibility for 'the 
shockingly low graduation rate among black athletes at Big Ten universiti. 
• directly at the door of each of the universities. 

3 ^ • • 

piscrim1na tion 1n Emplnvmpnt 

Some of the most glaring examples of racial discrimination in ' . 
Big Ten athletics occur in the area of employment. The Big Ten universitv^ 
currently employ 40 officials 1n football and 36 officials In basketball. 
Of ^these, only two^-^one In football and .one in basketbalN-are elack. 
Only 2.6 percent of the officials in Big Ten football and .basketball aro 
black, yet black athletes constitute from 30 to 60 percent of the player, 
in these sports. It is clear that the "closed club" has operated to 
selectively keep out black Officials, Certainly, the argument cannot be 
■ used that there are no blacks who are qualified to officiate athletic 
events, (See Appendix B for the names of several black with exprn-ienco 
who are interested in officiating.) 

The appaling lack of black officials at Dig Ten athletic events 
is only exceeded by the lack of black employees in Big Ten athl.tic 
departments. At the seven universitfes surveyed we found: 

(a) no hiaak oleHcal mtployaeo 

(b) no black Bsorsiariss 

fa) no hiaak piMioitu diroaiova 
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(d) no hlaak tBmi pJtyaiQians 

(m) no blaakB employed in any other aapaaity by the athletia 
dBpaop'bnmitQ emcspt for a few btaok auBtodiane md two blaak trainQTB^ 
end only a few blaak asBistant or. freBhman aoaQhes^ 
The failure to employ blacks extends far beyond the lack of officials* For 
example^ our research has turned up only two token black scorekeepers and 
timers throughout the Big Ten universities. 

We v/ere able to gather data on the Board of Directors of athletics or 
Its equivalent at seven of the Big Ten universities. Of these seven boards^ 
which are made up of 51 members , only four had any black representatives. At 
one of the four^ the tv/o black members were appointed after the disturbance at 
the Minnesota-Ohio State game. Excluding these tv/o^ blacks composed only 3.9 
percent of the Boards of Directors of athletics at the Big Ten schools studied. 

In eight Big Ten schools^ only, one black was found 1n an assistant 
athletic director role. No other blacks were found 1n any other admlnistrativG 
or managerial position. Of those coaching staffs which v/ere found to have 
black representation^ the black^ coaches were all assistant or freshman , 
coaches. Many of these coaches stated that their roles and responsibilities 
were not clearly defined and that they were not given full coaching 
responsibilities. This was complicated by the fact that black assistant 
coaches typically did not have budget accessibility. In additions these 
coaches felt that their major role was to recruit black athletes, many of whom 
they had no control over once they v/ere officially enrolled in the university. 

Reflecting on the above information, the staff at every level in 
athletic departments throughout the Big Ten is essentially all white* This 
data conclusively indicates that employment segregation in the Big Ten Is 
very real . 
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Discrimination Perceived by Athletes 

Discussions with black athletes have uncovered infonnal support 
mechanism v/h1ch exist for white athletes but which do not exist for black 
athletes. For example, coaches are aware of available summer employment » 
but often issue this information- on a Sdlective basis thereby helping v/hite 
athletes to get jobs. One black athlete explained how he had gone to a 
large bank for a ?oan. He found that two of his teain^ates, a v/hite 
quarterback and a white guard, were v/orking far the bank vice president. 
The black athlete v/as laying asphalt for the summer. 

Black athletes have also expressed concern over the fact that 
their v/ives have difficulty finding employment. Yet black athletes agree 
that the wives of white athletes seem to find positions v/lthin athletic 
departments. 

Finding housing is another problem experienced by black athletes. 
They do not perceive white athletes as having similar difficulties. 

According to the black athletes, recruiters do not portray an 
honest picture of v/hat the black athlete will encounter in a predominately 
white university. The athletes believe that black players are purposely 
kept away from black recruits so they will not tell them the truth about 
the university and the problems that they face. Many athletes Indicated 
that recruiters lead them to believe that they are receiving four year 
scholarships. Hov/everj there Is no such thing as a four year athletic 
scholarship; all tenders are renewable on a year-to*year basis* VJe have 
also discovered that some athletes are on a term-by-term tender which we 
see as being drastically unfair. The athlete on a term tender is constantly 
unsure of his financial status. 
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Black athletts also comnented thert recruiters make them think they 
are going to the university to get an education and that athletics is a 
secondary concern* By their junior year, many feel that the reverse 1s 
actually true. Black athletes are led to believe, too, that intercollegiate 
athletics is the quickest road to a professional ball playing career. Yet 
the harsh reality of the situation is that few athletes actually make it 
to the pro teains. 

• Black athletes also expressed concern that blacks who are typically 
hired for coaching roles frequently end up performing menial tasks, 
serving as errand boys rather than coaches. At one Big Ten university, a 
black graduate assistant who was hired to coach at the freshman level was 
actually painting stadium benches. Black athletes perceive the Big Ten 
black coaches as having token roles and as not having concrete coaching 
functions. Several black coaches also said that they could see no future 
in the positions that they hold. One Big Ten assistant basketball coach 
indicated that he Is thinking about leaving his position because he had 
been demoted rather than promoted. 

Reconmendations 

We believe that the following reconmendations. If instituted, v?ould 
greatly improve the status of blacks throughout the Big Ten Athletic 
Conference. 

1, Beginning no latev than Fall 1972, we strongly reaonmend that 
.blaokB be hired at every offioiating level in eaah sanationed Big Ten 
athletia events •pcactimlcBrly in basketbatl and football, 

2, A Big Ten Equal Opportunity Cormittee should be established. 
Eaah university should have two representatives on the Qormittee^ 
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appointed' by the prasidmnt with the advice of the athl&tia dir^Qtar^ 
the faaulty mprmmtativej cmd blaak wtd white athtet&s. R&prmsmta^ 
tives &hould be appointed outeidm of the athletia Btruature and one 
r&pT08miativm from eaah Bahoal should bm blaok^ The oomnittm would 

oho^ged with ewamining the hiring policie& at Bp&aifia Big Ten 
Bchoals^ ^ Tlie Qorrm%ttm& would work with equal opportunity comnitt&es 
at eaah individual university to in$ure tjiat each athletic d&pm^'bnmit 
is desegrmgated at all levels of employment* We believe that a Btrong 
md affirmative effort on the paopt of eaah university will lead to 
mnployment for black Becretaries^ trainerB^ medical personnel^ 
publicitif personnel^ custodial help^ md top a8si$tant3-at every 
coaching level and within every athletic director ■& offiae* 

. 3, In spring sport a in which each ir^ividual sahooi has the 
responsibility of identifying and selecting Big Ten officials^ cm 
affiimative action policy Bhauld be adopted now^ to include black 
officialB in these roles, 

tf* A fifth ye^ plan of financial Bupport should be inBtituted. 
Ab has been notedj it is rare ttmt on athlete i& able to aomplete his 
degree within the four ye^ period of his etigibility* Without ihis 
additional assistmae^ black athletes often find it wwos&ibZe to 
aomplete their e^^cation once eligibility has mded^ It is wiper aiive 
that sane kind of finmaial cofmti^ent be made to alt athletes to help 
BUpport them in finishing their degrees after they hm)e spent four yem* 
eerving their university as athletes, 

.. 5, The athletia depar-bnents of eaah Big Ten university should 
post -Ote mmeB of each athletm who is holding a sumep Qob^ where the 
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athlmt& ia emptoyBd and how mah he is mw^nir^. Each umv&rsiiy,,Bhauid 
al&Q poat a liBt of ioha aoaitable for the atcmer through its r&souraes, 

' ' Athl&tia deparpnmit& ahould hire htaak GOunselorG to aounG&l 
athtmt&B throughmt the aihtetia depar-^.&nt with speaiat mphasi& on 
the unique n&edB of btaak athl&teB^ 

7» r/e reaomnend that the Big Ten hire a blMk assoQiate aofrmi&Bion&r 
vdth a mc^or responBibitiiy for implemmting the 'reoarmmndationB in 
this report J working directly with athZema direators md faautty 
representativeB in de&egregating their own univeraitieBi and working 
direatly with the Equal Opportunity Comittee. Hia role ahould be 
a. aigriifiaant one* " . 

Summary 

The most glaring fallacy about Intercollegiate athletic competition 
in the United States is the assumption that fairness Is Inherent. Indeed, 
as is clearly demonstrateC'above, college sports 1s not the haven of fair 
play and equal opportunity that we have been led to believe. To black 
athletes, coaches, and officials, fairness and equal opportunity are myths. 
The patterns of racial discrimination, both overt and covert, institutional 
and IndivlduaT, found 1n the larger society are reflected in and perpetuated 
by athletics In the United States, 

In this riport we have presented data to support our contention 
that the employment of blacks in, the Big Ten is virtually non-existent at 
every level. The staffs of athletic departments throughout the Big Ten 
are primarily all white. This Is compounded by the lack of black officials, 
timers, and scorekeepers In the B1g Ten. 
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.„„™™pg^y^^^^ athlitic directors, and university 

presidents each must make a commitmint to examine the policies of their 
respective schools as they relate to the employTnent of blacks. It is of 
utmost Importance that the B1g Ten Athletic Conference develop strategies 
to employ blacks and put an end to racial discrimination In hiring in the 
Big Ten, 

In additionp v/e have documented the unequal treatment and exploitation 
that black athletes receive in the areas of educationi academic advising, 
and counseling. The problems that black athletes face In trying to attain 
a degree can be alleviated by providing them with responsible academic 
counseling and adequate financial resources. This v/ill go far toward 
relieving their anxiety regarding both their academic and financial status. 

In conclusion* many would argue that college athletics has afforded 
the black man opportunities he v/ould not otherwise have had. While 1t 1s 
true that Intercollegiate athletics has been a stepping stone to success for a 
very few, there Is grave danger In focusing on these few and Ignoring the 
vast majority. As this report has Indicated, B1g Ten intercoUeglate 
athletics has failed to provide the majority of black athletes with even 
an education. Beyond this It appears that black athletes draw spectators 
and white athletic departments get the monetary gains. These departments 
fail to provide employment, staff, or administrative positions to either 
former black athletes or members of the black conmunlty at large. This 
contrasts markedly v/ith the opportunities afforded both former white athletes 
and member of the white community. . 

We would very much like to have an Interim report from the Joint Group 
of Faculty Representatives and Athletic Directors submitted by the Big Ten 
Commissioner focusing on "the issues we have raised in this report. We 
would like to have this report prior to the scheduled May 22-24 meeting." 
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THE ■* JOCK-TRAP" "HOW 
THE BIACK ATHLETE GETS CAUGHT!^ 

Roscoe C. Brown J Jr. 

*!Another aspect of the 'jock-trap,' and probably the 
most tragic, is the fact that so many Black athletes simply 
do not get the education that they are entitled to, either in 
high school or in college, while they are being lionized as 
athletic figures* The athletic system as it is presently 
conducted in our major high schools and major colleges, tends 
to victimize the Black athlete in terms of his education* All 
athletes,' Black, white and brown deserve the opportunity to get 
a good education, an opportunity which is 

being dented to them because of the way the athletic system 
works* It is well known that requirements for academic 
achieyemant and perforraance are not generally as high for 
athletes in most high schools and colleges where athletics 
are employed. In many of the 'athletic factories' the athlete 



Quoted in part from a speech delivered at the Maryland 
State Association of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Meeting, October 19, 1972, 
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on scholarship usually takes only a twelve point load. (We 
should note that it takes a fifteen point load each term to 
get a degree in four years.) While uome athletes go back to 
■ get their degrees after the fourth year, in far too many places 
there is no financial aid for tuition and maintenance to support 
athletes after they have completed their years of eligibility. 
In some instances, athletic eligibility requirements are based 
on a grade point index which is low enough so that even if an 
athlete finishes in four years, he may not have a sufficient 
grade point average to graduate. 

Why does this affect the Black athlete so strongly? 
The Black athlete frequently comes to the school situation with 
a poor academic background (a fact that Ig definitely not his 
fault but rather is the fault of the social system which creates 
and operates poor schools in our inner cities) and must have 
extra academic help in order to do college work. The suggestion 
that Black youth are not as intelligent as white youth is 
a rationalization that has been dtv.proved years ago. 
* There is no rationaltzation that can account for the.-£act 

that half as many Black athletes graduate as white athletes. • 
The "Jock-trap' in education for the Black athlete Is not only 
a function of the limite:, number of points that athletes are 
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allowed to take, but Is also a function of the low expectations 
of the Black athlete by coaching staffs, by other students, by 
their professors and even, by some of their follow Black athletes. 
Tv*o or three studies have been completed which have shown that 
the Black athlete often internalize some of the low expectations 
o£ his coaches and his teachers. These low expectations must be 
purged from the minds of the Black athletes , purged from the 
minds of the coaches and purged from the minds of his fellow 
students. The way to do this of courw is to set expectations 
that are high, achievable yes-but hl^ nonetheless. This 
requires tutoring and counseling; it also requires giving 
the athlete the time to do the extra studying and the extra 
work that is necessary for him to get through school. To 
make all=American is laudible, but does not insure success 
in life, but to make all-^American and to sraduate is to more 
or less insure an athlete's success in the future. We should 
remember that only 132 out of the one thousand odd football 
players that were drafted last year made it to the pros (and 
the one thousand that were drafted represents only the cream 
of all of those, who played). The athlete's quest for the million 
. dollar bonus contract does not justify the poor education that 
tha average athlete receives. The main reason for the existence 
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for a college athletic program is Che devalopment of the 
Intellectual J social and emotional potential of the athlete of 
the team members of the social system in which he lives. 
The athlete is not a ' gladiator' and should be treated as such. 

What is my remedy for the -jock- trap?' The remedy 
which 1 propose is said by some to be too radical and too 
infeasible* Recognizing that there might be some legitimate 
criticisms to the remedy I still would like to propose it 
again. Namely that major college athletics namely basketball^ 
football j trackj baseball or whatever the major sport creates 
W the pressures described above should become professional* 

By professional I mean that the college athlete should be paid 
a salary commensurate with his work as a professional athlete^ 
just as a student who is a secretary or a librarian is paid. 
I am not prepared at this point to give the exact amount the 
athlete should be pald^ but it should be substantial; a salary 
that will enable him to support a family and to live in a 
reasonably adequate style during the four years as a paid 
college athlete. I would limit his professional status to 
the usual four years of college eligibility. He may^ if he 
desires, attend college and get an education (with the tuition 
paid by the institution for which he is participating). I 
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would not require that he attend college because it is the 
requirement that the athlete be a student that leads to athletes 
taking easy courses and limiting their programs to twelve 
points. The four years during which the athlete participates 
at the college level would be viewed as a kind of minor league, 
pre-prof essional training* It's true that some may leave the 
college before their four years are completed but this happens 
now when athletes sign contracts while they're still called 
'amateurs J My proposed remedy would have two effects ^ (1) 
it x^ould eliminate the hypocrisy that presently surrounds 
modern day college athletics and (2) it would probably bring 
to the athlete's attention the real value of the schooling that 
he is supposed to get when he is on an athletic scholarships 
but tends to take somewhat lightly because of the 'iron-hand' 
control of the athletic department. Under this proposal he 
can select the courses that he really wants to take. It might 
be suggested that his schedule as an athlete might be so 
arduous that he would never get a chmnce to study, but con- 
tracts could be written so that there is a limitation on the 
amount of tima that the athlete spends in practice for the 
team. This program might actually be cheaper than the 
present cost of college athletic programs because some 
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athletes in some of our large colleges are reputed to be 
taking a cut In salary when they finally go to the pro ranks , 
at $50^000 a year, I believe that this system would enhance 
the value of education in the mind of the athlete and give 
him the motivation and also the bargaining, power 3 the fleKlbil- 
Ity to seek education as he desires it,. The athlete will 
probably need counseling and would need special help^ 
but this is true with many Black and otlier minority and poor 
youth in today's colleges. The suggestion to make college 
athletics professional will expose the rank Injustice of many 
of the things that happen to the Black athlete* It will say 
to the Black youthj 'caveat emptor' (buyer beware) before 
you fall into the 'jock- trap.' 

The 'jock- trap' Is seductive and has had many deleterious 
affects on both the Black and white athlete. It Is our task 
as educators 3 as physical educators ^ as coaches ^ to look at 
the 'jock- trap' and determine various ways of avoiding It. 
Athletics must do more to fulfill the objective of making a 
healthier^ happier^ more vigorous and more creative society 
for those who participate and for those who enjoy being 
associated with them." 
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SAMPLE QUESTIONS FOR SURVEY ON BIACK OFFICIALS 

Melvin Evans 

A SURVEY OF OFFICIALS IN THE MAJOR ATHLETIC CONFERENCES 

IN THE UNITED SmiES 

1, What is the average years of experience of the officials in 
your conference? 

2* What la the average age of the officials in your Conference? 



3. Are your officials classified? 

4. If yes J please state those ratings. 

5. How much are your officials paid? Give highest and lowest 
figures* ^ 

6. What is the mean miles traveled by officials of your 
organization each year? 

7. How many Black officials are there in your organization? 



8. How many women officials? ____ 

9, Do you have training schools or clinics for your officials? 



10. Please list the slate of officers in your organlEatlon - i*e*^ 
Presidents Secretary^ etc* 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

11. Please enclose a copy of the system used In assigning 
officials to games. 
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12. How many games does your organization assign each year? 
Include football and basketball. 



13. Do your officials have any fringe benefits? If yes, 
name s ome « 

14 • How much input does your organization have in making game 
rules* changes? Circle one - A great deal - Some * 
None 

15 # What is the mean education of your officials? • 

16. What percentage of your officials played in college the 
sport which he now officiates? . 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONS CONCERNING BIACK COACHES AT 
PREDOMINATELY miTE INSTITUTIONS 
Melvln Evans 

1. Why did you (Black coach) accept a position at a predomt- 
nately white school? 

2. How do you see your role In the overall scheme of the 
athletic program? 

3. Name your specific responsibilities as an assistant coach. 

4. Name the responsibilities of another assistant coach whose 
responsibilities are similar to yours. 

5. How are you viewed by Black athletes? 

6. How are you viewed by white athletes? 

7. Do you feel that you have the respect of the white athletes? 

8. Do you feel that you have the respect of the Black athletes? 

9. Do you feel that you have the respect of the head coach? 

10. Do you feel that you have the respect of the other assistant 
coach? 

11. What is your salary? 

12. Does your salary come from the same sources as the other 
coaches? „. 4, 

13. Is your sala^ comparable to other assistance coaches who 
have similar responsibilities? 

14. How were you recruited? 

15. Are you presently pursuing a degree at this institution? 

16. When will you complete this degree? 

17. Do you intend to remain here after the completion of your 
degree? 

18. If you leave here, with vh&t kind of institution would you 
want to be associated? 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SURVEY OF ATHLETICS 
IN THE BLACK COLLEGES 
C, D. Henry 

ReoruitinR and Admission 

1. Has desegregation affected your efforts In recmlting 
athletes? Yes No 



2* If yes J how? ■ ; ^ 

If notj why not? 

Do you have special programs for admitting students who 

fall to meet normal entrance requirements? Yes 

No 

Open for State 

Comments: 

3. Do athletes represent a disproportionate per cent of these 
students? 

4* Do you have special admission requirements for out-of-state 
students? 



5. Do junior colleges and/or conmunlty colleges affect your 
enrollment? 



Financial Aid 

6* How la your athletic program financed? State subsidy^ alumni 
gifts, student feeSj booster clubs, others? 

Comments i ^ 

7, Can your school live with the current table? Could it 
live "with the 72 proposed table? VHiat mlnimiuns could 
you live with? 
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Baseball 
^Basketball 

Cross Country Track 
^Football 

Golf 

Swimnlng 

Tennis 

Wrestling 

Note: New scholarships on left, squad on right and then total 
scholarships 

^Income producing 



Tutoring 

8, Do you provide books for athletes? Yes N o 

Does the University/College? Yes^^ ^ No and/or the 

athletic department? Yes^ No supply tutors for 

athletes if desired? 



CURRENT 






QUOTA 


PROPOSED 


6+13 = 19 


4+ 9 ^ 


13 


6+12 - 18 


4+10 ^ 


14 


7+16 = 23 


5+11 = 


16 


3CH-75 ^105 


20+45 - 


65 


3+ 5 - 8 


2+ 4 - 


6 


6+13^ 19 


4+ 9 ^ 


13 


3+5*8 


2+ 4 - 


6 


6+13 = 19 


4+ 9 « 


13 



MINIMUM 



Counseling 

9. Is personal counseling available for student-athletes othe 
than that available for other students? Yes No 

10. Is academic counseling available for student-athletes othe 
than that provided for other students? Ye s No 

11. What area, department, discipline has the greatest number 
of majors on your campus? 

Einplovment 

12. Are most of your players graduating and available for 
employment after 4 yrs . , 4% yrs . , 5 yrs . , ^es, no? Please 
circle 

13. Does the college and/or the athletic department aid wives 
of players to find emplo3rment? 



Cosment : 
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National Organisations 

14. What relations with NCAA would you like to see changed? 

transfer rule | 2.0 * 1.6 reinstate d i 

red- shirt In R • redlstrlctlng ; others 

15. What relations with NAIA would you like to see changed? 

transfer rule ; 24 hour rule | redlstrlctlng 

Jury-Judge power of Executive Committee; j Others 

16 . LIST ANYTHING THAT WOULD AID TREATMENT OF THE BLACK ATHLETE 
AT ANY LEVEL, 
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Appenaix b 

MCfi, SPORT AND THE t^EWS MEDU* 

Roscoe C. Brown J Ji.'. 
Directors Institute of Afro-Amariean Affairs 
New York Urdversity 

The status of the Black athlete Is the most exciting, provocative 
and controversial topic on today's sports pages and radio and 
television sportscasts. The thesis that I shall present today 
is that the news media, wittingly or unwittingly, have helped 
to create a series of n^ths about the Black athlete--myths , which 
when disseminated in the media, cause considerable anguish to the 
Black athlete and to the Black community. It is my position that 
the news media should become more aware of its role in perpetuating 
these myths and take active steps to correct them. The concept 
of a free press is one that not only requires freedom of reporting 
but also Implies social responsibility in presenting the facts as 
accurately as possible in a context which appropriately reflects 
the phenomenon being considered. 

What are the concerns that the Black* athlete and the Black community 
have about the news media and sports? First , there is the continuous 
presentation of the Black athlete as a superstar. Unfortunately, 
the news media In focusing on the fantastic accomplishments of 
Black athletes in football, basketball, baseball and track and 



*Presented at the Symposium on Sports Sociology at Queens Collego, 
March 10, 1972. 
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field have tended to Ignore that the Black athleLa is not alvsiys a 
superstar. The emphasis by the news media on the role of the Black 
athlete as a superstar has made it easy to overlook the discrim- 
ination against the average Black af.hlete. This is particularly 
true in the phenomenon kno%<m as "stacking," In which Black athletes 
are made to compete against each other for the same positions. 
This is usually done in order to keep a "racial balance" on a 
team. This behavior on the part of coaches and managers is a 
pure distortion of the basic ideal of sport in society » namely 
the best man or woman participates regardless of his race, ethnic 
background, or economic status. The news media often fail to 
report this type of discrimination. One possible reason for 
this Is that so many newspaper and radio-television reporters 
cover the same team day after day and week after week (some 
television reporters are even hired by the teams they cover): 
hence, some of them are not as faithful to the truth as they 
should be. While I recognize the very sensitive position of a 
reporter who covers a team day after day, I submit that the, main 
responsibility of a sports reporter Is to the reader in presenting 
as many of the facts as accurately as possible so that the fans 
can make their own judgements. 

A second myth that Is perpetuated by the sports news media is the 
myth of the "satisfaction" of the Black athlete wlth^^hls condition. 
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Some comraenuators suggest that the Black athlete Is lucky to be 
where he Is and therefore should be grateful and not complain. 
It is further suggested that the fact that some Black athletes 
can sign contracts for over $100,000 indicates that the grinding 
poverty and the oppression of racism is not as great as it 
actually is. Again, the news media have a responsibility, 
particularly in the editorial columns , of sKposing the hypocrisy 
.o£ such a position. As situations such as the Jim McDaniel ' s 
case and the Jimmy Chpnes ' case come to the public's attention, 
more sports writers are writing about the hypocrisy which they 
knew about before but were fearful of expressing. Part of the 
reason for the media's failure to reveal the hypocrisy in sports 
could be the fact that sports are considered to be a palliative 
in America or an escape; therefore, the social problems that 
are reflected in sports on the playing fields and in the gymnasia 
should not be reflected on the sports page. This is the kind 
of thinking that once prevailed in the arts in America and is 
at last being wiped away with every great play or literary work 
which speak of the various inconsistencies in our society. The 
news media have an ethical responsibility to deal with these 
Inconsistencies as reflected in sport. This is part of the 
news media's responsibility as a part of a free press in a free 
society. • 
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Third, in not providing covGrage of sports evenus and sports 
activities in the Black conmunifcy or in Black institutions ^ high 
schools or colleges 3 the news media have failed to show the 
effective sports programs in Black Institutions, An eKample 
of this is the limitad coverage given to raany of the Black 
athletes coming out of the predominately Black colleges and 
high schools in the South. While it might be suggested that 
coverage of sport activities in Black colleges Is not consistent 
with coverage of news on the national scope, the fact that so 
many of the participants of professional sports come from pre- 
dominately Black situations suggests that more coverage should 
be given to Black athletes in predominately Black high schools 
and colleges. Since many Black athletes attain their achieve- 
ments under the hardships of lack of adequate physical facilltie 
and lack of money, the news media could do a real service to 
the Black community by not only Mghllghting the exploits of 
these athletes but also describing the difficult conditions in 
which they live, study and work in order to attain the heights 
that they have reached. In a sense, the media will be educating 
the larger society about the nature and scope of racism in 
limiting educational opportunities for Blacks and how Blacks 
are scrivlng to achieve despite such handicaps. 

And finally , one of my greatest criticisms of the news media is 
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the way in which the media have tended to exelude Blacks and 
other non-white minorities from reporting and announcing. It 
is ironic that in a field where Blacks occupy such a prominent 
place, such as sports, that there are so few Black sports 
reporters on the major dailies and even fewer Black sports 
reporters on radio and television. While it is true that a 
few Black professional stars, such as Bill Russell on ABC Basket- 
ball Game of the Week, have had an opportunity to do between 
play commentary, there have been practically no opportunities 
given to Black announcers to do the play-by-play commentary 
which is so important in radio and television coverage of sports, 
and is also so financially rewarding. This lack suggests that in 
addition to dealing with the way in which It covers the Black 
in. sport, the media must do a great deal of soul-searching in 
order to try to fulfill its role in reporting the multi-ethnic 
and multi-racial world of sport. 

The sports pages have been replete for generations with statements 
extolling the role of sport as a equalizer and a democratizing 
agent In society. I maintain that the news media have not con- 
tributed nearly as much as they could to the development of a 
broader public appreciation of both the accomplishments and the 
problems of the Black athlete. In order to do this, It will be 
necessary for the news media to not only improve the quality of . 
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its coverage and reporting, but to increase drkmatically the 
representation of Blacks and other non-whites in its varioiis 
reportorial and executive capacities. I believe that the news 
media and the world of sport must maet this challenge because 

the challenge Is clear ^ the challenge is right and the time is 

- - ♦ 
now! I 
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SPORTS AND THE POST-SECONDARY SECTOR 
Introduction 

In the 1920'ai a Carnegie-sponsored report on the place of 
sports in college bitlngly attacked the ennphasia on Intercollegiate 
competition, citing abuses in the recruitment of athletes as well as 
the unfairness and underhandedness with which some athletes were 
compensated. Today, a much more biting report could be written 
about conditions in inter -collegiate sports. 

If anything, the warts on the face of sports described In the 
Carnegie report have grown. Colleges and universities now spend 
larger sums than ever before on the financing of spectacles* Since 
the 1920' s I sports spectaculars sponsored by post-secondary 
institutions have become more extensive; they are no longer confined 
to foo^all, as baske^all and selected track and field events have 
started to attract Increasingly large audiences , 

The moral Indignation which members of the Carnegie group 
exercised about subsidies for athletes did not stop the practice* On 
the contraryt the practice of giving subsidies has spread and Is now 
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in the open, as athlecic scholarships are available for major sports 
athletes in most schools that have large teams. The sham and 
pretense of make-work jobs such as waiting at table or dispensing 
gym towels have been abandoned, and subsidies to athletes have been 
openly institutionalized, Poss^ly as our society becomes more 
affluent we can no longer channel sufficient amounts of money in 
devious ways, and must resort increasingly to institultionalized 
transfers* 

It will be argued below that the relationship be^een the 
expectations of athletes and the growing affluence of the economy 
must be reexamined. Unlike King Canute who attempted to stem the 
tide, the platoon of wise men chosen to review sports policy in the 
post- secondary sector must take into account the realities which 
have nurtured the devotion to spectaculars in collegiate sports, as 
well as the rightful place of physical conditioning in the post-secondary 

sector, , 

Some of the observations of the early-Carnegie report should 
be remembered In that connection. The report noted that the emphasis 
on inter -collegiate competition came about as a result of the inability 
of post- secondary institutions to excel in academic pursuits. Their 
prognosis that academic excellence was likely to result in a 
de- emphasis on sports spectaculars has certainly proved true in the, 
case of aelected Ivy-league schools, 

2oo 



At the same time, a realistic appraisal of the consequences 
of the U.S.' commitment to mass post-secondary education precludes 
the expectation that a vast majority of uistltutions are likely to 
achieve the lofty standards of academic excellence which will make 
it reaaon^le for them to de-emphasize sports activity. Most 
theories of organization have emphasized the necessity of a common 
cause to bind an organization together. The inter -collegiate team 
is often considered a suit^le means of achieving this cohesion. 

The analysis of collegiate sports is complicated by the 
uniqueness of the American way of life. In the first place, the 
great emphasis on winning, in contrast to just participating in sports 
activities I has placed special pressures and rewards on managers 
and participants of college athletics. The emphasis on championship 
in a particular league, or at a particular meet, the additional 
e^iposure (and indirect benefits to sponsqrlng Institutions) afforded 
to the champions, either in the form of post- season games or 
invitations to additional meets, puts tremendous pressures on 
trainers. Outside of Eastern European countries, and possibly 
Germany, which, in sports, still carries the legacy of the 
thousand-year Reich, the United States is the only country with a 
large cadre of professional coaches for all sports in the employ of 
post- secondary institutions. The professionalization of college 
sports coaching makes It extremely difficult to Integrate our college 
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athletic manage:rs Into the amateur-dominated Olympic Commictee* 
The will to win, to assert ourselves over all opponents, has 
prompted us to attempt to excel in all sports, try to win Olympic 
competitions, and sponsor bi -national competitions. 

U.S. participation in both the Olympics and international 
competitions is complicated by the fact that we have a cadre of 
professional coaches, like those of totaltarian governments , 
combined with a loose democratic federal structure which does not 
allow us to disguise them. Olympic organizations may thus have 
serious reservations about transferring franchises for international 
competitions to college-based, coach -dominated organizations. It 
is far too optimistic to expect that gracious cooperation between 
organizations with international franchises and those dominated by 
college coaches will take place in the future either. Hence, there 
is k feeling, at least on Capitol Hill, that new organizations must 
be invented, around which sports could be organized. 

The interests of athletes have been much discussed, but 
never actually analyzed. Undoubtably, these differ from sport to 
sport. For football and basketball players, a professional career 
may be in store; however, they may not crave international 
recognition. For other star athletes, who are unlikely to ''clean up" 
through professional sports, a place on the United States team, or 
a medal, may be more important than participation In extra-mural games, 
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The discussion below attempts to eontribute to a realistic 
evaluation of the role of sports In post-secondary education. In 
other words, it takes as its point of departure the current state of 
affairs in post -secondary sports, and suggests topics for investigation 
which may improve the functioning of sports to benefit the majority 
of participants in the post -secondary sector. In any such analysis, - 
the limitations of reform must be addressed realistically, and the 
self-interest of institutions and different publics recognized* It may 
be equally important to identify new interest groups that may raise 
louder voices about the shortcomings of the present system and 
demand '^pieces of the action" in the future. 

The complexity of any analysis of post-secondary sports 

cannot be underestimated. In the first place, a distinction must be 

t . _ : 

made between sports where some x.-, mue can be derived either from 

ticket sales or video rights. Second, a non -parallel distinction 

must be made between inter -collegiate, or closed^ competition, and 

those in which all amateur athletes can participate, the so-called 

open meets* Third, the target groups benefiting from different sports 

activities must be distinguished. Among the post-secondary 

population, the interests of those with a major commitment to 

excelling in a sport must be looked at differently from occasional ^ 

participants in sports. The often ignored, but extremely important 

interests of the strata of professional employees of post-secondary 
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institutions whose job Is to manage sports must be investigated. 
In addition to these two groups, which participate In/or manage the 
sports activity, the role of the audiences must be examined. In the 
case of inter- collegiate competition, alumni, state legislators and 
students are the more obvious interest groups* The roles of 
commercial networks and professional associations of players are 
probably equally Important, but less easy to document, and have often 
been ignored* 

In the case of International contests, there exists considerable 
confusion about the different roles of competing sports associations* 
The national Intersts of the United States, which are becoming 
increasingly the concern of both houses on Capitol Hill, need to be 
analyzed* 

There is little doubt that much of the orientation of 
post-secondary sports is sordid. After some reading about the 
regulators of the sports, I have little doubt that the various groups 
engaged in promoting competltioh should have their motives, as 
well as their modus operandi , analyzed. One hardly knows where 
to start In suggesting an unravelling of the complex cocoon of . ^ 

post-secondary sports. 

Varying Publics In Post-Secondary Sports 

Post "Secondary sports activities encompass a variety of 
disparate endeavours. They cover the spectrum of individual physical 
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conditioning activities, intra- mural sports, team sports, and 
spectator sports • Not only does each one of these activities have a 
different economic profile --a profile which may even differ for an 
identical sport, institution by institution but in some cases, the 
participants and beneficiaries of the activity may be limited to the 
participant/sportsman, and in others they may encompass groups 
other than players , 

To complicate matters further, the purpdses of, the sports 
activities, have never been clearly defined, with defenders of sports 
activities hiding behind cliches, some of them dating from Roman 
times (e,g* "a sound mind in a sound body, or "mass sports are 
morale-building"). Recent examinations of the place of sports in 
American life have emphasized the surrogate father-figure of 
modem industrial society. There may be more truth about the 
function of spectator sports In the 1950' a in part of Clark Kerr's quip 
that the function of the multi- university was to provide "parking for 
the faculty, sex for the students, and football for the alumni, 

The uses of the continuum of sports activities in post-aecondar 
institutions need to be classified much more carefully, with the 
realization that the uses under each of these headings may change 
quite drastically in different periods of time. Unless one realizes 
that some of these uses evolve, Just as the post-secondary system 
evolves, a policy desiped to rationalize the behaviour of sports hi 
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post-secondary institutions may not remain viable for long, 

. Physical conditioning and mtr a -mural sports . The most 
clear-cut use of post-secondary sports, that of a physical conditioning 
activity for participants, is the least controversial, least emphasized, 
and least measured. Even in schools with strong intra-mural programs 
such as the University of Chicago, and magnificent facilities for 
individual conditioning (through swimming, running, weight lifting, 
etc*), sports programs are popular mostly in on-campus residences* 
One gets the feeling that the programs are designed to allow the young 
to spend their animal spirits on the field rather than in the destruction 
of institutional property* / 

Participation in intra -mural sports is one of the least taown 
and least measured activities in America. The University of Oklahoma 
mentions in its catalogue that 90 par cent of the students participate 
in ;intra- mural sports, . for instance, but, in all probability this figure 
was derived by dividing the total number of participants in intra-mural 
sports by the number of students, and ignoring the double- counting. 
Most schools list only the available sports for students in their 
catalogues, and do not offer estimates on participation. 

Besides some elemental requirements in physical education for 
undergraduates, increasingly waved for veterans and menibers of 
school bands I the sports departments in post-secondary institutions 
are most devoted to (1) handling organized spectator sports, and 
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(2) assisting in the organization of team activities on requests from 
interested groups . 

The statistics ^out the poor physical condition of a large 
segment of American youths have generally not resulted in the 
development of remedial programs of sports for the physically 
disadvantaged. In a few institutions, such as the University of 
Minnesota, separate sport programs are offered for stars, for those 
in superior, average, and bad physical condition , The Minnesota 
program is exceptional The battle against cardiac arrest has not 
been joined by most institutions in the post-^secondary sector. 

Nor have the post-secondary institutions recast their sports . 
programs to cater to the potentially upwardly mobile, Increasingly 
affluent society in which we live. Most sports programs offered to 
the students are e^ensions or watered-down versions of less strenuou 
sports available in high school. Soccer and volleyball for men, and 
badminton or field hockey for women, are still the most often mentions 
intra-mural sports in catalogues. 

It would be Important to determine to what extent training for 
sports favored by the more affluent are offered in college: tennis, 
golf, and, with the proliferation of individual or development pool 
facilities, swimming. The role of post-secondary institutions in 
training Intelligent consumers of available sports facilities has not 
been highlighted in most post-secondary institutions, 
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One certainly gets the impression that the changes in social 
structure of the past two decades are not being reflected in offerings 
to occasional participants in sports m post-secondary institutions. It 
Is this confusion that is probably causing much of the problem with 
sports for women. Of the meager* episodic offerings in non- spectator 
sports j womOT are probably getting their fair share, but it is a share 
of a thoroughly irrelevant pile. For instance at Baylor Universityp 
a school not famed for attention to the occasional participant, the 
. leading middle-class sport of tennis is not listed as an intra- mural . 

activity, nor are women offered the following programs available to 
men: basketbailp soccer , horseshoes, or snooker (IncidOTtly, 
billiards are offered to both men and women). 

On an average campus, women are less likely to volunteer 
or be recruited for intra-mural spoits programs. In a way, this has 
caused the vicious circle of low demand and little statt. As long as 
sports in college are focused on team competition, rather than 
Individual participation, their relevance to the vast majority of women, 
as well as a large number of men. Is likely to be marglnaL 

After perusing numerous catalogues mid talking to half a dozen 
university administrators, I was left with the impression that sport's 
contribution to the way of life of the post- secondary student, after he 
graduated, was thoroughly ignored* to a society that is Increasingly 
poor In primary commodities > bedevilled by concerns for ecology 
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and cons ervatlon of energy, and characterized by; slower-growing real, 
inconaes, there has been little thought to the channelling of leisure-tlm 
activities to aports in adult life and away from gardening, maintenance 
of second homes, boats and snow-mobiles. The development of 
patterns of physical conservation of resources among participants 
in post^secondary education consonant with the living patterns in the 
future remains to be seriously discussed. 

Spectator sports , Spectator sports, with footiball and baskeflDa] 
being the most popular, are the image^makers in the post-secondary 
seictor, A nun^er of academically lackluster Institutions, notably 
Ohio State, U.S.C, Alabama, Texas, Colorado or Louisiana State, 
have gained national prominence through their prowess on the gridiron 
"BasketibaU" schools, such as North Carolina Statei Loyola, Long 
Island University or San Jose State are also known coast-to-coast. 

The uses of a spectator sport to cement a school spirit have 
been commented upon at length. A winning team contributes to school 
cohasion, to cementing alumni support, or to ensuring sympathetic 
consideration of the institution's budget in the state legislature. The 
extent to which these goals are reached is not clear. 

Forlnstance, prominent foottall and basketball schools were 
less likely to have major student disorders compared to those with 
either less prominent tekms, or less successful emphasis on spectato: 
sports. It Is not clear, though, whether either tJie success of team 
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or the emphasis on the sports program was responsible for a docile 
student body. It is quite possible that fewer de\riant students are 
attracted to schools with a great deal of emphasis on spectator sports* 

Whether alumni support schools more enthusiastically when 
the school has an important spectator sports program^ and decrease 
their support to schools with less athletic emphasis. Is also a moot 
point* It is important to distinguish, in that connection, whether alumni 
who support sports -minded schools support general educational 
endeavours more generously than the average, or whether they channel 
their formal support to spectator -sport -oriented projects. I believe 
that this is a peripheral matter since most schools obtain only a very 
small part of their support from alumni, A dissenting view, by a 
Stanford alumnus, is that the contributions to the school vary with the 
fortune of the football team. 

, Much more Interesting is the determination of the effect of 
spectator sport emphasis and/or success upon decisions of state 
legislatures to finance a higher level of outlay per student for 
non- spectator sports purposes, or the e^anslon of enrollment in 
those schools that are heavily oriented to spectator sports. At least in 
Texas, the legislature has often been reminded of the need to have a 
university worthy of its foott>all team, A statistical study along these 
lines may be enlightening* 

From a broader viewpoint, spectator sports have two additional 
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functions: (1) They may well provide a training ground for . 
consumer-spectators for the rest of their adult Uves, and (2) They 
are training grounds for professional athletes in these sports. 

The Increasing popularity of basketball and football as 
spectator sports has never been convincingly linked to the fact that 
a growing number of persons in our population who have attended 
or graduated from post-secondary institutions have had an increased 
eJ5)0sure to these two sports. This hypothesis is extremely attractive, 
though. While bas^all, a sport seldom emphasized in inter- collegiate 
competition, is waning in popularity, both attendance and viewership 
of football and basketball have skyrocketed. It may well be argued 
that the attendance and popularity of spectator sports are linked 
Increaaingly to their association with a higher way of life, the 
post=secondary e3q)erience, even if they appeal to individuals who have 

never been to college. 

If this hypothesis is correct, an increasing proportion of the 
post-secondary population may wish to familiariEe itself with these 
sports., There may be pressure for more, rather than less, foofljall 
and basketball m post-secondary institutions. In turn, the increased 
popularity of the sport may escalate the demand for players both at 
the college and professional level. 

For the average varsity player, especially one from a family ■ ' 
with modest means, participation in a spectator sport may be a 
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convenient way of nneeting the costs of college attendance. For the 
potential star, who expects to "clean up" as a professional, a 
coUege-playing career is a considerable investment. The rig.it coach, 
a highly visible team and a bit of luck (or pluck) may determine success 
in the professional league. It is precisely in this connection that a 
diversity of views manifests itself about the relationship of the star 

athlete and the school. 

What is the measure of fealty owed by the athlete to the school 
for providing a showcase for physical prowess? To what extent does 
the school owe him a responsibility for developing this prowess to the 
fulk.^t measure? What happens to, say, a football player whose forte 
is passing, if the coach prefers a slower-moving game? Also, it is 
not at all clear how much stars are trained during their college careers 
or whether they merely gain experience, or perhaps are merely given 
a Chance to exliibit their potential. 

In the case of athletes in spectator sports, a further 
responsibility of the institution must be raised: that of training the 
athletes for Jobs other than in professional sports during their period 
of eligibility. If they fail to graduate during their legibility period, 
because of rigorous training requirements, does the Institution have a 
regponsibiUty for further support during their academic career? A 
host of similar questions wUl be raised in connection with the economic 
and human investment decisions raised by various types of sports 
flCtivitieB. 277 
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Team, Individual sports and the national Interest . Telfvisibn 
viewers were treated during 1973' to a rerun of films from die Berlin 
Olympics of 1936. Probably at no time before, and probably at no 
time since, have national passions been so excited by sports events. 
(In the original Olympics, in Greece, the individual athletes were 
honored, not the city-state they represented.) Nevertheless, to this 
day, the counting of points for gold, silver and bronze medals awarded 
to sportsmen of different nations continues. In the past decade, as the 
proficiency of Soviet women athletes became extremely pronounced, 
U.S. performance in Olympic sports has become an increasing 
concern to a significant minority of opinion -makers and politicians . 

With the possible exception of basketball, no major U.S. 
apectatbr sport is represented in the Olympics. A large number of 
Individual and team sports are , e.g. track, swimming, boating, 
skiing, soccer, etc. None of these sports can be expected to attract 
a big gate or following in the United States. They are sponsored by 
selected schools, and are generally supported by local enthusiasts. 
For instance. Mountain and Northern Plains schools sponsor hockey 
teams, Hawaii schools excel in swimming, and a number of California 

schools do well in track. 

There is little question, though, that there is much star 
talent loss in these fields, due to the uneven coaching standards which 
prevail from one school to another. The United States, unlike th© 
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Soviet Union, does not keep a close watch on talent. It does not 
sponsor subsidized state, regional and national meets, nor direct 
talented athletes to settings where they can get the best training. 

It is not at all obvious that the development of star athletes 
in non-spectator sports can be easily left to colleges, and that 
alternative arrangements m^y not be more efficient. 

Sports in a Free- Enterprise Economy 

Our anachronistic belief that a government which governs 
least governs best is still fondly held in that enclave of conservatives, 
the world of sports. It is sacrocanct despite the fact that states make 
direct appropriations to defray part of the cost of spectator sports, 
and states guarantee outlays for expensive sports facilities. 

There is little doubt that major spectator sports are very 
expensive. The football budget of a big school like the University of 
Colorado is roughly $2 million, nearly $100 per student. The 
University of Texas spends $1.8 million on football, or roughly 
$120 per student. True, these expenditures are more illusory than 
real, since both teams have a large enough following for the 
universities to break even on their outlays from gate receipts of 
home games . 

Mencken once mentioned that the forriiula of success in 
post- secondary education was to find a good location for a football 
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stadium and build a school around it. Most schools which have 
successful foott^all teams either are located in large metropolitan 
areas and draw heavily from them, or (like the University of 
Alabama) play part of their home games in a metropolitan area. 
Climate is as Important as the location, to the North-East and in 
the North of the Great Plains, the alternative of watching a foo^all 
game in front of a warm television set affects attendance. Also 
Important is a resevoir of fans, generally alumni, who will attend 
games in on years , as well as off years , 

As foo^all, and to some lesser degree basketball, requires 
a major Investment in plant, promotion and recruiting, a large 
number of smaller schools has dropped out of the limelight, leaving 
the field to public schools with mammoth enrollments and large 
battalions of alumni* The only private schools in major foo^all 
competition are U.S,C,, favored by metropolitan location and climatet 
Notre Dame, a school fortunate enough to enlist every non-college 
foott)all fan as its honorary alumnus, and Stanford, a fluke produced 
by sun, large real estate holding and fanatic alumni* The rest of the 
contenders for the fooAall crovras, or post-season games, are 
generally large state schools* 

It may be Important to reverse this trend. Especially if 

spectator sports become an Important factor to attracting students, 

an effort will have to be made to regulate the competition for potential 

'i 
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star athletes* Setting this objective is easier than implementing it. 
The ceilings placed on the number of athletic scholarships, currently 
set as no more than 130 per football team, are one way of doing it. 
Unfortunately the numJ^er of scholarships accentuates another serious 
problem: the expenses of recruiting, and the possible under-the-table 
payments to star athletes. Both of these '^unethical activities'* are 
financed outside of the post-secondary budget, usually by alumni 
boosters. 

When one has to deal with a situation over which the formal 
controls biaafc down, it is extremely important to look at both the 
intended and unintended consequences of regulations. For instance, 
on the surface, the regulation on the number of athletic scholarships 
makes it possible to equalize compeitition between large and small 
schools. But one of the unintended consequences of the lowering of 
the number of permissible athletic scholarships (at one time they were 
200 per football team, and this nuniber was subsequently lowered to 
130) is to put a premium on recruiting. Every possible scholarship 
has to be given to the most promising player; 

Athletes may suffer rather than benefit from this pressure for 
more careful selection. Some schools, notably Texas, over -recruit, 
and force sub -par athletes to drop out to bring their books into balance. 
This process is neither fair to the athletes recruited, who are 
*'psyched" to drop out and give up their scholarship, or to other schools 
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who take the letter of the law more literally, and do not push their 
recruiting errors out of school. 

A reform siich as a limit on the head -count of recruited athletes 
could benefit athletes , but would Increase recruitment malpractices . 
By contrast, lifting the ceiling on scholarship recipients would make 
it possible for large football schools to dominate spectator sports even 
more. 

The possibility of assigning promising athletes to schools is 
not very realistic. No one is ready to limit the choice of schools for 
a given sub-strata of the high school class. This is not only a 
limitation on the civil rights of students, but m, jalso be against the 
interest of a star athlete, who may believe that his chances of playing 
professional ball are improved if he is coached by the staff of a 
particular university. Even if football and basketball stars are paid 
more than the ground rules allow, they are certainly not very highly 
compensated, and their decisions to spend four or five years (if they 
are redshirted) in college playing a major sport must be considered as 
an investment, or speculation, for a further career. 

Economic analyses of the consequences of post-secondary 
education abound. None of them have put the spotlight on the college 
player of spectator sports . There is little doubt that of all high school 
students either recruited or volunteering to play a spectator sport, 
only a small proportion make the varsity team. Of those who make the 
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varsity, even in star teams, only a small proportion receive 
professional offers. Of those who receive professional offers, only 
a minute fraction survive two years of professional competition , and 
even a smaller fraction have a career of any length* A study of this 
sort should contribute to ''truth in recruiting." 

If the pay-off odds are as low as I think they are, the position 
of a spectator sports coach is not to be envied* He has to surround 
his endeavour with an aura of glamour to procure his labor force. 
At the same time, in a school with a major program, he is responsible 
for the balance-sheet of his operation* Of the roughly 300 teams in 
football inter-- scholastic competition, it is estimated that 100 break 
even* In other words, one coach out of three runs a business where 
the income and outgo do balance* Granted that he is subsidized to 
some extent through cheap stadium rentals (Which may or may not be 
charged to his budget), free l^or for his band and cheering squad, 
some special appropriations from state legislatures, etc*, he does 
carry, at the same time, a number of loss-leaders, the whole minor 
sports athletic program, and some teams with no gate appeal, such 
as wrestling or tennis* 

The coach is thus an entrepreneur, who has to budget his 
resources for equipment, uniforms, maintenance, salaries, etc*, 
while keeping his eye upon the gate and television rights* He is 
- interested in a winning team, not only because It means a larger gate, 
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but, in the case of the super- teams, larger television fees, and the 
rights to a post-season game, a play-off or a championship. 

Much of the intransigence and brutality of coaches, which have 
been documented m memoirs of football players, are reminiscent of 
the behaviour of factory entrepreneurs in the 18th century. These 
- entrepreneurs were motivated to make a profit, they dealt with a 
si^servientj highly motivated and non-unionized labor force, and they 
were facing a cut- throat competition market. In today's spectator 
sports markett the coach is in no better position than the 18th-century 
entrepreneur. In order to keep his equipment and know-how (coaching 
staff) in tip-top shape, he has to maximize his income. He does it at 
the eKpense of his labor force,' the least mobile^ least market -oriented 
production factor. 

From reading memoirs of players, I get the feeling that some 
leading coaches would not be adverse to the revival of either indentured 
labor or temporary slavery, I am sure that whipping players would be 
a less time-consuming punishment than having them run up and down 
the steps of the Texas stadium* It would be equally effective. Coaches 
need total control over performers. Hence they are not interested in 
democracy* 

The preceding statement was not made to shock, but to draw 
the reader's attention to the consequences of such a policy. Economies 
based upon cheap, docile labor prosper only for short periods of time. 
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The economic history of our South is witness to that. Eventually, 
better technology reduces their comparative advantage. 

It is not at all certain that a better technology of sport is not 
being developed. The large sports -oriented schools are not the only 
ones prodiicing successful football players. Ivy leagues, smaller and 
less competitive, have contributed their share of players to the 
professional clubs. The more relaxed style of spectator sports 
played there not only gives the participants a chance to participate in 
the academic experience, it produces a better- thinking, faster player. 
Perhaps the time-bomb which will undermine the authority of large 
spectator -school coaches is already ticking. 

Equalizing performance between the sports -successful and 

I 

! 

Other schools could have any number of advantages: Humanization of 
sport, reduction of commercialism, better opportunities for education 
of athletes, etc., etc. Unfortunately, setting these targets is easier 
than achieving them. The financial risks which are likely to be taken 
by successful schools, with big stadiums, big staffs, and vociferous 
alumni are too large. Perhaps as much as 10 per cent of the total 
instructional budget Is spent on sports at Texas and Colorado, Perhaps 
8 per cent is recaptured back at the gate and from television. Are 
state systems likely to , absorb a reduction in these receipts in the 
course of the next few years? 

To a large extent, both footbairand baske^all, the, two major 
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college spectator sports, have been largely self-supporting in scliools 
which consider them important. A combination of gate and television 
receipts I special funds from state legislatures (In the case of public 
schools)^ and earmarked alumni gifts (In the case of a few private ones), 
have contributed to break- even budgets among the major practitioners 
of spectator sports. Some may even have turned small profits which 
were ploughed back to subsldla© other athletic endeavours. Recently, 
however, rising costs have not been offset by rising gate or television 
revenues. Hence, spectator-orienced sports departments have become 
increasingly worried about their ability to maintain the scale of tlieir 
activity. It would also appear that they wotUd be more eager to recoup 
the expenses they incur from non-spectator sports through other 
contests, such as track and field or swim meets. 

Thus the limited overlap between the post- collegiate spectator 
sports and those which are staged in international arenas is becoming 
more Important, Foo^all, the number one collegiate sport, is not 
played internationally. The only major spectator sport played In 
colleges and internationally is basketball. Other sports which can 
produce a sizeable, if infrequent, gate are ti^ack, and to a lesser 
extent, swimming. In all of the last .hree cases, the receipts are 
enhanced if the competition is international, like the Olympics, or 
has a faint Ideological flavor, e.g., contests with Prussians or 
Mainland Chinese. 
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The protection of atliletes (both from possible injury and from 
extra-curricular activities which may make them una\railable to the 
team during the playing season) by the coaches in order to ha\^e some 
control over the gate, and hence their futui'e sqlvency, is likely to 
escalate, causing considerable acrimony between colleges and 
organizations sponsoring international events in proportion to the 
financial crisis. The controversy now is limited to permitting 
competition (sanctioning) different, eventep but the root cause is, 
undoubtably, autonomy over productive assets^ 

In a way, money is also at the root of all the other evils cited 
in connection with the organization of sports. As available budgets 
shrink, the money for training track and field athletes dries up. Since 
there is little to be gained from the gate or television rights of sports 
in which women participate or excel, there are few facilities for women, 
and even less coachings What is true for women is also true for 
occasional sports participants. They are a drain on the budget; 
furthermore^ those who could benefit most from sports are least 
likely to participate in them without conslder^le coaxing, or, even 
more shocking, the development of special programs from which they 
can benefit! 

The syphoning off of talent from the post-secondary sector 
into intematlonal compntition is a direct threat to the solvency of sports 
in the college sector. Yet, bi-national competitions and international 



Olympic Games are considered desirable from tlie point of \riew of 
national prestige. Both houses of Congress are Increasingly concei^ned 
that athletes In college not be penalized for participating In siich 
competitions or selection trials. None of the legislation to date has 
addressed the impact of drafting players for international competitions 
or the autonomy of college sports scheduling. They have concentrated 
instead upon the improvement of arrangements for international 
participation. 

International Competition 

A different matter entirely is the fielding of winning teams in 
International competitions « Is the United States tapping and developing 
all the talent which is available? Is it selecting the best athletes to 
represent it? Congress has been concern ed with both issues, but has 
concentrated its attention on the second one because the interminable 
squabbling between sports associations has hampered the assembly of 
the best teams for international competitions. 

Federal authorities have intervened twice during the 1960's to 
settle feuds betwen the NCAA and the AAU, The first timei General 
Douglas MacArthur was the mediator. The second time, a panel 
headed by one of the most skilled arbitrators in the United States, 
Theodore Kheel, and backed by such luminaries as Archibald Cox of 
Watergate fame, spent over a year hammering out a compromise 
between competing athletic associations. 
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Neither compromise appears to have prevented petty feuding 
between the college coaches association and the committees charged 
with administering international competitions. As a result, there are 
still considerable difficulties about ensuring that the best athletes are 
available to represent the United States in international meets . 

To complicate matters further, considerable dissatisfaction 
of star athletes has filtered up, and has caused deep concern on tlie 
Hill about the management of pre=01ympic trials as well as the 
management of the United States team at the Munich Olympics, There 
is a growing concensus among a handful of Senators interested in sports 
that a major reform of the Inter-face between U .S , athletes and 
Olympic and other international competition is well overdue, 

A number of bills have been initiated on the Hill, most notably 
by Congressman O'Hara In the House and by Senator Tunney on the 
Senate side, which would affect the conduct of international sports 
contests* Pressure to continue the present status quo by studying the 
Issues to death has been applied by present representatives of 
international franchises and the Olympic Committee. College coaches 
represented by the NCAA have also iritroduced, through the good offices 
of friendly congressmen, legislation which would (1) reopen the 
certification of organizations for franchises to sponsor international 
competitions, and (2) conduct a study of the Olympic Committee* 

In order to explain the origins of the activity of the Hill, it is, 
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unfortunatelyi necessary to start fairly high up-stream. At the 
cornerstone of the controversy Is the definition of an amateur athlete, 
since only amateurs are allowed to participate in both college and 
international meets, and only amateurs, not tainted by income from 
managing sports, can represent the United States on either Olympic 
committees or on boards of indivrldual sports associations which can 
arrange international events . 

The requirement that athletes not profit from participation in 
a sport has been the root trouble of much of the collegiate and 
international competition. No speaking fees, remuneration in excess of 
expenses for participating in a given meet, or any other form of 
remuneration tied to the exercise of the sport can be received by a 
participating athlete, if he is to keep his amateur status. An amateur 
athlete Is forbidden to participate in meets which are run for profit, 
or where professional athletes participate. 

In order to enforce these rules, amateur athletes are allowed 
to participate only in meets sanctioned by a reco^ized association in 
their sport. Because of a series of historical accidents, in a number 
of sports, notably baskettiall and track and field (where the disputes 
center these days), meets in which amateur college athletes can be 
expected to participate can be sponsored eithei* by associations 
dominated by college coaches or by holders of national or international 
franchises. The position taken by associations of college coaches is 
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that an athlete which takes part in a meet not sanctioned (approved) 
by that organization becomes ineligible to compete in meets which are 
sponsored by that organization. Thus, an athlete taking pare in a meet 
sponsored by the AAU, which has not been sanctioned by the NCAA, 
becomes ineligible for most inter -collegiate sports competition. 
Closed meets, open only to college athletes are outside of the 
jurisdiction of the AAU. For instance, sometimes the AAU will bar 
an athlete for participating in a meet it considers open, thus requiring 
its sanction, which is considered closed by the sponsoring organization, 
A number of meets, especially in track and field could be open to 
non- college athletes belonging to clubs, which are members of 
college-dominated track associations. Because of these and similar 
jurisdictional squabbles, athletes risk losing eligibility in one or the 
other sports association competitions. 

The reasoning which makes this squabbling possible is 
ostensibly the need to protect the idea of amateurism mostly 
championed by non-college-based organizations and to protect the 
athlete --a reason adduced most often by college-based associations. 
Both sides believe that relaxing their grip on athletes will be fatal 
to their future bargaining position. 

The bargaining is about different matters entirely^ It Is 
centered on the rights to hold international franchises, l*e*, the 
arrangements for international md Olympic events. An umbrella 
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organization* the Amateur Athletic Union (AAU)i holds these franchises 
for twenty-three sports. It was estaJDlished before tfie turn of the 
century as a loose confederation of sports clubs. Since that time the 
locus for training, and most of the talent, in, at least, basketball and 
track, have moved away from clubs to colleges. College-based 
associations of these sports would like to be certified as international 
franchise -holders^ The AAU has lamely claimed that it is 
representative of the sport, since anybody with any ambition to compete 
internally, whether in college or not, must belong to the AAU* 
Furthermore, each sport has a number of votes in the election of the 
United States Olympic Committee* Currently, the AAU can dominate 
this balloting, and I get the impression that its interests are confounded 
with the present membership of the U,S* Olympic Committee* 

The participants in this squaJbible between town and gown do not 
conform to the usual sterotypes in these batties. The town, or AAU* 
represents the gentlemen interested or dabbling in sports * and the 
gown, mostly persons who make a living from coaching sports. It is 
unfortunate that the gentleman-sportsman is not also a man of 
limitless means and leisure. Hence, in many instances, the Boards of 
AAU have to rely on gate receipts collected through meets, voluntary 
donations from the public, as well as membership fees to finance 
international participation of U,S* teams in international events* 

It is paradoxical that college-based organizations, which make 
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it a matcer of pride to represent the Interests of athletes, are 
(1) jealous of gate receipts and (2) critical of the penury which surrounds 
the Olympic trials and the low level of living of athletes at Olympic 
Games. From reading the testimony at Congressional hearings in 
both Houses, one gets the impression college-dominated associations 
could do it better. But could they do it for less? Or for as much? 
And where is the money going to come from ? 

Husbanding sufficient resources to reimburse athletes to 
compete in Olympic trials, to cover the training costs at a reasonable 
level for those who have been selected, and to provide a number of 
specialized coaches and officials to defend their Interests at Olympic 
Games were mentioned sufficiently often by athletes and their partisans 
to make this another burning concern on the Hill, The experience of 
the Munich Games where the basketball gold medal was denied to the 
United States (and the action of the Olympic Committee not protested 
vigorously enough), where two starters were not informed of the 
schedule for their event, and where an Insufficient number of coaches 
was available (a star discus thrower related that his coach at the 
Olympics was a walking coach), raised the question about the effectiveness 
of the U ,S , Olympic Committee. The attempts of that committee to 
rejuvenate itself by selecting former athletes do not seem to have 
convinced all parties involved that it has turned a new leaf. 

The perception that something ought to be done has permeated 
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both sides of the CapitoU Bills have been introduced, and hearings held 
in the House and in the Senate. Below is a shorty and probably 
idiosyncratic rundown of the action on the Hilh 

The House , The action in the House is in the Sub -Committee 
on Education, of the Committee on Education and Labor, Congressman 
O'Hara, Chalrmm of the sub -committee, introduced a bill (HR 7918) 
co-sponsored by twenty-three other congressmen to (1) prohibit 
penalties to athletes and coaches for participating in any meet where 
they represent the United States, (2) prohibit the exclusion from such 
meets of athletes banned solely on the basis of previous participation 
in a non- sanctioned meet of the federation sponsoring the International 
encounter, (3) require that sponsors of international meets inform the 
athlete and the institution which he attends about certain facts about 
the facllityi amenities and finances of the meet, A fine of $10,000 
is provided for violations of the above. 

Clearly, here, the intention is to defuse the jockeying of rival 
associations, to ensure the availability of the best athletes for 
international competition* The ambitions of this bill are de minimus > 
It has been reported out by the sub- committee, but not submitted to 
the full committee. Additional hearings on this and other bills are 
scheduled for the end of March, 1974, 

One of the co- sponsors of the O'Hara bill, Mr, BadlUo, has 
also introduced the latest version of the Senate bill to regulate sports, 
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The bill, discussed below, is much broader than the OMIaro bill. 

Currently, the Sub-Committee on Education is quite willing 
to include in its scheduled hearing a discussion of financing of athletes 
at colleges, sports medecine, etc. While Congressman O'llara and 
his colleagues started out with modest goals for their legislation, 
their inability to push the legislation through in the face of an absence 
of consensus, has givren them the incentive to push their investigation 
further afield, and it is quite likely that they may report a bill not 
unlike the one prepared on the Senate side* 

The atmosphere on the Hill is certainly not conducive to the 
peace of mind at the NCAA, the major college-based sports 
organization. Three identical bills reflecting its position have been 
introduced in the House (H.R. 9150, H,R. 9171 and H,R. 977), 
These bills provide for (1) the establishment of the United States 
Amateur Sports Association Board consisting of five members, which 
would issue charters for international competition. In other words, 
the NCAA would like to see International franchises reassigned, and 
is pushing for a body not dominated by the AAU or the U*S , Olympic 
Committee to perform this task, (2) a rather weak provision to protect 
athletes against competing in non» sanctioned events, and (3) the 
establishment of a temporary nine-member National Commission on 
Olympic Games, which would be charged to report in six months on 
the role of the U,S, Olympic Committee in discharging its obligations » 
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selection policies of athletes, and optimum arrangements for their 
training, and conditions for participation in Olympic Games, 

The Action in the Senate . While the interest of the Mouse in 
sports is rather recent, the Senate Committee on Commerce has had 
a long-standing interest in the conditions surrounding international 
athletic competitions, I went back to 1965, and perused the hearings 
held then, the hearings in 1967, those held in May and November 1973. 
In addition, the staff of the Commerce Committee graciously provided 
me with the Kheel, et al . , arbitration decision on the dispute between 
the AAU and the NCAA. 

The hearings about the dispute between the AAU and the NCAA 
cover hundreds of pages of testimony. Essentially, the testimony is 
repetitive. The AAU defends its right to organize international contests, 
affirms that all leading athletes are members of AAU, and that AAU is 
concerned about the athletes' well being. The NCAA claims that the 
AAU, in order to finance U.S . Internationai participation in the 
Pan-American and Olympic Games, sponsors interim international 
contests with badly prepared and poorly coached athletes , under 
sub-optimal circumstances. It also claims that in basketball and 
track, the lion's share of amateur activity is now college-based, and 
is no longer a club -oriented, AAU-based activity. 

Both organizations have been behaving outrageously about 
cross -sanctioning of contests, refusing to ask for the others' sanctions, 
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losing applications, not clearing them until a few days before the 
meet, or sometimes even ex post facto , when sufficient political 
pressure was placed upon them not to ruin athletic careers. The 
intervention of MacArthur and Kiieel did not eliminate this squabbling, 
since the success of any arbitration agreement depends on the good 
faith of the parties concerned, and there is certainly more bad blood 
than good faith between the warring organizations , 

The U .S , Olympic Committee, which is dominated by the AAU 
and which suffered considerable loss In prestige as a result of the 
events surrounding the Munich Games, is attempting to champion the 
status -quo. It has appointed some prominent athletes to the Board, 
but to my mind, it is still a collection of gentlemen /women sportsmen 
on an ego trip. 

The record of the November 5, 1973 hearings contains an 
amazing letter from the International Olympic Committee in London, 
It makes the relevant point that no international franchise can be held 
by organizations dominated by professionals -- and college coaches 
fall under that definition according to the International Committee, 
It closes with a critique of Senate Initiatives to support international 
contests by calling such initiatives totalitarian. My guess would be 
that this letter was written as a result of the concern of the U.S . 
Olympic Committee. If my surmise Is correct, it demonstrates the 
lack of feeling and realism of that Committee: the august Senate body 
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of £he United States does not like to be told what ii cai/niid cannot do. 

The concerns of athletes who testified at Senate hearings 
polarized along the following lines: (1) Star athletes bemoaned the 
lack of accomodations, the lack of reimbursement of expenses for 
participants in Olympic trials, the absence of sufficient coeclies at 
the Olympics, and the Ineptness of the U.S. Olympic Committee in 
defending the interests of athletes; (2) Other stars complained about 
the war of nei-ves which discouraged athletes from participating in 
international meets because meets were not sanctioned at the time 
athletes were recruited, and (3) Non- college -based athletes complained 
about tiie absence of training facilities and funds to sponsor talent 
searches and training programs. 

Senate action spearheaded by Senator Tunney resulted in an 
original version of S.2365, which established an activist United States 
Ainareu/- Sports Board, This was authorized, inter alia , to meet 
48 hours after an association asked for a decision to sanction a meet, 
and sanction it. In the event the meet was sanctioned by the Board, 
no penalties could be assessed against the participants. 

The version of the bill which was finally reported out of 
committee is much tamer. It still provides for an Amateur Sports 
Board, consisting of five members appointed by the President with the 
consent of the Senate, which does have rights to "secure iata and 
express opinion with respect to any matter pertinent to amateur athletic 
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activity and physical fitness," require reports from ciiartered sports 
associations, which it will designate as holders of international 
franchises (usually not more than one per association), mediate disputes, 
and most importantly, oversee the sanctioning of contests. 

The new version of S,2365 also calls for the appointment of 
a nine-member U*S* Olympic Study Commission which will report 
on reforms to improve the U.S* competition in Olympic Games. 

Finally, It provides the establishment of the National Sports 
Foundation, with a board of trustees appointed by the Amataur Sports 
Board. The Foundation is to be financed equally by the Federal 
Government and private contributions, and be allowed to have an 
endowment of $100 million. The primary role of tiie Foundation is 
to encourage grass root athletic programs, usually not sponsored 
by either a college or a club* 

I The very last version of the bill is still in the works, I have 
been told by the Senate Commerce Committee counsel that i vill 

(1) put a six- year term limitation on the life of the Sports 
Advisory Board, thus defusing NCAA criticism about the Senate 
promoting a new layer of federal bureaucrats , 

(2) the Foundation's scope, by contrast, will be strengthened. 
It will have a broader mandate, and will concern itself with sponsoring 
(a) a network of athletic facilities, and 0) have advisory authority 

on athletic medecine and health. 
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The implications of this last change are far-reaclilng. It will 
satisfy some House critics and facilitate the importanc passage of the 
bill In the lower chamber^ In my opinion, these provisions are 
important and will protect, in the long run, amateur athletes from 
rule changes which could endanger their health, especially those 
changes which may be introduced in college sports to make them 
more exciting on television . 

Strangely enough, the new version of the bill is likely to have 
NCAA support. Once again, President Nixon*s actions are likely to 
produce a coalition of unlikely parties* Recently, the Executive, as 
part of the appropriations bill for the Department of State, asked for 
$500,000 to finance an Olympic Study Commission* The membership 
of the Commission, according to sources on the Hill, was stacked to 
whitewash the present Olympic Committee, A Senate staffer referred 
to Its composition as squash players and yachtsmen (neither of these 
being Olympic Sports), 

The fear that the commission would recommend the continuation 
of the status -quo Is rumoured to have moved the NCAA leadership to 
back the more comprehensive Senata action. Momentarily, a call is 
ej^ected flrom the NCAA endorsing the latest version of the Tunney 
bill. As soon as the phone rings, the bill will be brought to the floor I 

The functions of the Foundation in financing pre-Olympic 
athletic trials is not set. Its relationship to the Olyniplc Committee 
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is unclear. The big fight for resources of the Foundation is still in 
the future. The federal role in collegiate sports is still to be clarified* 

Coacluslons 

Current congressional action does not begin to address the 
key problenns In post- secondary sports. There is general agreement 
that pressures to escalate performance m spectator sports are 
mounting. It Is also a consensus that these pressures may accentuate 
^uses in recruitment* training, etc. Financing of other sports are 
threatened, as revenues of spectator sports fail to grow sufficiently 
quickly to keep up with expenses* Under these circumstances, a study 
of Che whole spectrum of college sports Is extremely timely. Questions 
like the following need to be asked: 
Spectator Sports 

1 * What are the most efifective ways of policnig spectator 

sports 7 

2. What type of organization would be most effective in 
policing them? How should it be financed, and how much money would 
It need? .Who should sponsor it? 

3, If It Is impossible to regulate spectator sports effectively, 
should some thought be given to ways of equalizing the strength of 
teams within each league? Would it be conceivable to vary the size 

of permitted rosters in some proportion to the win/loss record? 
4* Is it possible to reduce the expenses associated with 
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major spectator sports by pooling facilities between post-secondary 
Institutions, secondary institutions and amateur athletic clubs? Or 
perhaps it may be possible to vest the ownership of those Institutions 
into the hands of third parties who could make greater use of them? 

5. Can reasonable standards be developed for permissable 
ej^enditures on spectator sports, and could they be enforced? 
Other College and hternatlonal Competitions 

1. Can facilities be shared by athletes in non-spectator spopts^ 

2. How can adequate coaching in track and field, etc. , be 
made available on a national basis? 

3. What Is the responsibility of post-secondary institutions 
in facilitating the participation of star athletes in intemational 
competitions? 

4. How can the feuds between ditterent associations be 
reduced? 

Sports for Everybody 

1. Should standards be established In the college sector to 
make it possible for the physically fat to become physically fit by 
encouraging sports participation in activities of differing difficulty? 

2. Is it possible to develop standards and estimate costs of 
desirable levels of intra-mural sports activity? 

3. What are the responsibilities of the post-secondary sector 
in educating its constituency as potential occasional participants or 
vieweri of sports events? 
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Federal Involvement 

1* What should the thrusts be, and what are the possible 
dimensions of realistic federal involvement in amateur sports? 
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FOREWORD 



When George H. Hanfords Executive Vice President of the College 
Entrance Exaini nation Board, responded favorably to the request of the 
American Council on Education that he direct a feasibility study to assist 
the Council in deciding whether there is need for a searching study of the 
present state of American intercollegiate athletics, he asked me to assist 
him by preparing a statement about the pertinent forces and Influences 
which have developed since the 1929 publication of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching Bulletin No.23t American College Athletics . 
This paper is an attempt to respond to Mr. Hanford*s charge. ^ ^ 

It should be made clear at the outset that the author has resisted 
the seductive allure of attempting to respond to the implications of 
Mr. Hanford's loose use of the phrase "historical statement" as a part 
of his description of assignment. Neither the competence of the writer 
nor the time available makes such an attempt practicable. The statement 
makes no pretense, thereforei of being based on scholarly research. It 
reflects, rather, observations gleaned from twenty-five years of admissions 
and f1nanc1al-aid-comm1ttee work at Columbia University and from thirteen 
years of cooperative activity with colleges and secondary schools as a 
member of the staff of the College Entrance Examination Board; a lifetima 
of playing games with an enthusiasm which far surpassed competence; a 
casual and sporadic addiction to the joys of the spectator; long and 
regular exposure to the sports pages of The New York Times ; reading like 
that represented by the appended Bibliography; and, in particular, the 
perspective gained from conversations with many experienced observers of 
athletic competition as it is related to education * 

Whatever helpful support this paper may provide for the feasibility 
study stems chiefly from the testimony of "these observers. For time 
freely given to extended conversations and for Insights provided I am 
particularly grateful to: Walter Byers, Executive Director of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association; Henry Chauncey, Jr. , Secretary of Yale 
University; Christopher Corkery, Headmaster of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan; H. 0. Crlsler, former head football coach and Director 
of Athletics at the University of Michigan; the late Arthur Daley, sports 
writer of The New York Times ; John T* Daly, Executive Secretary of the 
Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic Conference Board of Control; Lester 
H. Dye, Director of Athletics of Syracuse University; A. 0. Duer, Executive 
Secretary of the National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics; 
Jeremiah Ford II, former Director of Athletics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Paul Governali, Professor of Physical Education at San Diego 
State College; George E. Killian, Executive Director of the National Junior 
College Athletic Association; DeLaney Kiphuth, Director of Athletics at 
Yale University; Leonard Koppett, sports writer of The New York Times ; 
Nicholas McD. McKnight, former Associate and Acting Dean of Columbia 
College of Columbia University; Donald McMillen, Principal of Central High 
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School, Pontiac, Michigan; John Piurek, Director of Athletics at West 
Haven (Connecticut) High School; Eugene T. Rossides, senior partner of 
the New York-Washington law firm of Rogers and Wells; Adolph Samborski ' 
Commissioner of the Yankee Conference; and John Toner, Director of Athletic 
of the Umversity of Connecticut. 

Fair warning is served on the reader that what' follows 1s highly 
generalized, sparsely documented, liberally salted with passages which 
reveal the author's bias, and contains little, If anything, whi^ch will not 
be obvious to those who are familiar with what has been taking place in 
intercollegiate athletics. The chief justification for presenting it 
therefore, is the hope that it may serve as! a useful summary and reminder 
of some of the forces which must be reckoned with in any serious attempt to 
make intercollegiate athletics play their proper role in the education of 
the young. 



B.P.I. 
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since the publication of American College Athletics t changes in the 
forces affecting the. conduct of intercollegiate athletics programs have 
been so numerous and powerful as to boggle the minds of any of the authors 
of Bulletin 23 who might be comparing the 1929 circumstances with those of 
1974. In the light of commonly accepted current coaching practices and 
the pervasive Influence of television, for examplet the comments of Savage 
and his colleagues about the evils of coaching from the sidelines and about 
the insidious influences of radio broadcasting in the 1920*s seem quaint. 
And Savage et al would undoubtedly be perplexed and baffled to- observe 
that many of the abuses In the recruiting and subsidizing of athletes 
which were viewed with distaste and alarm in 1929 are, ,1n 1974, alive and 
thriving with the sanction of NCAA rules and regulations. 

Providing more detailed comment about the pasts as described In ^^'^ 
Bulletin 23, versus more recent years would be appropriate. Any suitably 
brief comparison 5 however, would be a time-wasting attempt to gild the 
lily; for Mr, Hanford prepared. In July 1973, a working paper entitled 
" American College Athletics in Retrospect, a Backward 1973 Look at the 1929 
ReportV vvhich supplies the kind of background needed here and which Is 
appended as an attachmenjt. 

First, then, here is a simple listing of some of the forces which— 
for better or for worse—have emerged-or grown since 1930 to influence the 
conduct of intercollegiate athletic programs: 

—television 

—improved transportation 
—Institutionalization of professionalism 
—the growth of hockey 
-democratization of student bodies 
—increased press coverage of professional sports 
—the women's liberation movement 



'savage, Howard J., American College Athletics (New York^ The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin 23, 1929)* For the 
sake of brevrty this publication wMI be raferred to throughout this paper 
simply as Bui letin 23. 
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—the growth of professional sports 

—changes of style and emphasis in coaching football 

—improved and expanded physical facilities 

—multiplication of demands on time of student athletes 

—the growth of highly organized athletic competition for children 



While several items might be added to the above list, it seems 
likely that most of the significant related forces which have emerged over 
the last forty years may be subsumed under one of those mentioned- At the 
risk of an absurd laboring of the obvious, here are a few comments about 
the listed phenomena. 



Television : In an excellent article on the subject from the December 29, 
1969, issue of Sports Illustrated and included in Sports & Society: An 
Anthology s William Johnson saysi "In the past ten years sport in America 
has come to be the stepchild of television and, in a sense^ handmaiden to 
the vicissitudes of Madison Avenue..,: the Impact of television in these 
last ten years has produced more revolutionary— and irrevocable—changes in 
sport than anything since mankind began to play organized games J^^ jn the 
same article Johnson quotes Bear Bryant as saying what has been said in 
si ightly^cli¥ferent words by several other big-time football coaches: 
"We think TV exposure is so Important to our program and so important to 
this university that we will schedule ourselves to fit the medium* I'll 
play at midnight 1f that's what TV wants* "3 

The first telecast of a sports event in the United States, according 
to Johnson 5 was of a baseball game between Columbia and Princeton in May 
of 1939,^ From that inauspicious beginning^ a primitive attempt to convey 
a pictorial account of the gyrations of two teams fighting "for fourth 
place in the Ivy League," the genie which was released from the bottle there 
at Baker Field grew and multipliedi That growth was particularly rapid 
beginning about 1950 and continued until one of the miracles the full-grown 
spirit produced was that part of the 1973 NCAA Television Commi ttee Report 
which pointed out that "participating members received $13 ^ 490, 00b_ in 
television rights in both 1972 and 1973..,*" and that the 1975-76 Television 
Plan was sold to ABC-TV for $16,000,000. Moreover, the December 15, 1973, 
issue of the NCAA News reports, with obvious pride in the role of the 



2Johnson, William, 'TV Made It All A New Game,'' In John T* Talamini £ 
Charles H- Page, editors, Sports S Societyi An Anthology (Boston-' Torontn : 
Little Brown and Company, 1973) i p. ^56, 

3|bid. , p. ^57* 

2 
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Association in the matter, on the growth 1n "the swag" derived from 
post-season Bowl competition. The News points out that "the second Rose 
Bowl game in ISie^ the first one with a cash payoff," produced for the 
two parti ci pants p Brown University and Washington States the paltry sum--^- 
of $75631.50 whereas "bowl loot" [sic] from ten bowl games of 1972 
totaled a tidy $7,489,271. "All-time Bowl Payoffs," over the fifty-eight 
years during which the spring of small change discovered at the 1916 Rose 
Bowl has swelled into a torrent of riches, total $80,604,647.80, 

One need not go on piling up figures to emphasize that intert 
collegiate athletic competition^ particularly in football and basketball, 
has long since become big business. In response to the derogatory conno- 
tions which some attach to the use in this context of the phrase "big 
business," those who see TV income as an unmitigated blessing will point 
to improvement of physical facilities, expansion of intramural programs, 
and other praiseworthy achievements which, without that income, would have 
been impossible. On the other hand, one must observe that the "partici- 
pating members" are a relatively small number of the nation's colleges; 
and one must wonder whether the real educational advantages which accrue 
to the lucky recipients of "the swag" outweigh the educational damage 
inflicted on the large numbers of non-participating institutions which 
adopt athletic policies and programs unsuited to their size and educational 
objectives with the hope that they too may have a day in the TV sun and 
a share of ^"the "loot" 

Johnson Is undoubtedly right in saying that the impact of TV on 
sports is "irrevocable " There can be no doubt, however, that any serious 
attempt to improve the relationship between intercollegiate athletics and 
other parts of an educational program must try to find ways to neutralize 
the excesses and spread the advantages related to televising Intercollegiate 
games. 

Improved transportation : At least one highly Influential conferee tended 
to give top billing to the advent of jet travel on the list of forces 
under discussion. Intercollegiate athletics contests of the 1 920 's and 
earlier were, with very few exceptions, restricted to "friendly strife" 
between neighbors, broadly defined , because there were relatively modest 
limits to the distance the friendly strivers could be expected to travel on 
bus or train in the time available. In those days the trip from Princeton, 
New Jersey, to Hanover, New Hampshire, was more time consuming and much 
more tiring than is the present-day jet-airline journey from New York to 
San Francisco. With the availability of quick and comfortable transporta- 
tion over long distances came a revolution In schedule-making, particularly 
among the football and basketball powers. In recent years it has become 
commonplace to find, as we did in 1973 for random example, the Penn State 
football forces playing those of Stanford and the Air Force Academy; and 
the men of Syracuse having at those of the Uniyersity of Washington and of 
the University of Miami, Florida. 
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This facilitation of long-range travel waSs of course, a potent 
addition to those forces hospitable to increasing commercialism of inter= 
collegiate contests* One might make a travel-is-broadening case for the 
educational merits of transcontinental schedules except for the plain fact 
that the members of the squads involved rarely do or see anything on the 
trips that they do not do or see at home. Said one Intimately well Informed 
witness: "It'S ridiculous. We fly the boys to places they may never 
again be able to visit and all they see 1s the interior of the plane, their 
dormitory rooms ^ the dressing ^rooms and the inside of the stadium!" 
Unhappily^ it is all too clear that the chief motivation for making such 
schedules Is the attempt to arrange a combination of powerful forces and 
location designed to provide. maximum stimulation of attendance and gate 
receipts. 

Recruiting of "blue chip-' athletes has also intensified under the 
stimulus of jet travel. Institutions with resources to make it possible 
to take full advantages of the NCAA provision which permits members to 
finance one round trip to their campuses for a student-athlete* have in 
recent years exercised that option by shuttling the most outstanding 
prospects across vast reaches of the continent at a great rate* Rumor 
hath it that there are reprehensible characters in our midst who find ways 
to circumvent the "one-v1s1t" restrictions 1n order to court more 
vigorously the most vividly blue of the blue chippers, Be that as It may^ 
the phenomenon has almost certainly had a major Impact on the trend toward 
concentrating the supply of superior athletes on a relatively small number 
of campuses and so moving those institutions one step closer to devoting 
a disproportionate amount of their resources to providing a farm system 
for the professional-sports-entertainment Industry, 

For striking evidence of this trend one need only remind himself 
of what has happened to U, S. Military Academy football in recent years. 
In the late 1940' s, while playing many of the strongest teams in the 
nation 5 Army went undefeated for 32 consecutive games. In 1973 5 still 
trying to cope with powerful opposition^ Army won not a single game, 
Indeeds the men- from West Point succumbed to almost all of their opponents 
by lopsided scores. Two of the drubbings, only slightly more shocking 
than the others t were a 62-3 loss to Notre Dame and another to the Univer- 
sity of California, 51-6, The 32-game streak was broken in 1947 by 
Columbia— of all places--and those who love the Light Blue Lions are 
painfully aware of how hard put to it they have been to win more than a 
game or two against Ivy League teams in recent years. 

Where were the Blanchards, the Davlses, the Rossideses and the 
Swiackis of 1973? Most of them gone to one of the relatively small number 
of Institutions which play big-t1me football and where the road to con- 
sideration for a lucrative professional contract is more clearly marked— 



*Like many otherSs I detest the implications of this term but use it 
reluctantly for the sake of convenience, 
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and shorter. The relationship between the fall of mighty Army and the 
fact that its players who have professional football ambitions must delay 
them for five years beyond graduation is something more than coincidence* 



Institutionalization of professionalism : The final paragraphs of the 
preceding section provides a fitting transition to this one. It is 
hardly news that in recent years there has been an acceleration of the 
tendency for those colleges and universities either committed to, or 
aspiring tOt the maintenance of big-time athletic programs to assume 
more of trappings of the professional entei^talnment worlds the high- 
pressure recruiting measures suggested above; the bidding— both legal and 
under-the table—for the "meat on the hoof"; the building of huge stadiums, 
g^^mnasiumSj and rinks in order to accommodate larger numbers of cash 
customers at rates undreamed of by the authors of Bulletin 23; the hiring 
of coaches devoted to the conviction that "winning is everything," coaches 
who are often more widely known than, and at least as well paid as, their 
presidents; the ever-^growlng array of post-^season Bowl football games and 
basketball tournaments aimed, In greater degree than is commonly recognized, 
at squeezing more admissions dollars out of the willing spectators; the 
staging of half-time extravaganza featuring magnlficGntly trained bands and 
mini-clad girls to the end that no TV watcher shall permit his attention 
to wander long enough to deprive him of the uplift of the "messages" in 
the commercials — the familiar list goes on and on. 

WhiVi all of this has been happening, NCAA has not been an entirely 
innocent bystander. It has already been noted that many of the abuses of 
recruiting and subsidization of athletes decried In Carnegie Bulletin 23 
now have the blessing of NCAA rules and regulations. NCAA authorities 
point out that those regulations were designed byr and can be changed by, 
representatives of member institutions. True enough, but there are those 
critics who question whether college presidents have been sufficiently 
vigilant about appointing NCAA delegates who are truly representative of 
the educational Interests of their institutions* 

That we may be seeing an aroused concern about this matter is 
suggested by the following part of a letter to the editor In the January 
28, 1974, edition of The Chronicle of Higher Education 1n which Brother 
Mel Anderson, F.S.C. , President of St; Mary's Conege, Moraga, California 
wrote: 

From what I know of the N.C.A.A. charter, 
it is the presidents of the colleges and uni- 
versities who have the ultimate power to regulate 
the N.C,A-A.5 which, 1n turn, regulates the con- 
duct of sports. I believe it is time for the 
presidents to exercise more directly their right 
to determine policies of the N.C.A-A. The 
presidents could address themselves to areas 
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of primal concern, such as scholarships ^ 
recruitrnent practices s size and qualifica- 
tions of coaching staffs, length of seasons, 
etc*, and leave to the athletic directors 
the technical matters in gamesmanship. 

It has always seemed ironic to me that 
taxpayers or donors should be paying for 
training camps (the college teams) for pro- 
fessional athletics when other students 
preparing for other professions (e*g,s 
education, law^ medicine) have to pay their 
way unless they can demonstrate financial 
needs to qualify for limited scholarship 
assistance 



How the institutions^ as represented by NCAA, are allowing them- 
selves^ by making one Innocyous-appearing concession after another to be 
gradually sucked into the quicksand of professionalism Is exemplified by 
two recent NCAA actions* (1) A year or so ago NCAA gave Its approval to 
the inclusion of beer cormnercials among those used at NCAA-sponsored 
athletic events shown on television. At the 1974 Annual Convention that 
approval was broadened to include wine commercials, (2) More far-reaching 
in its imp! icatlons j howeveri was the action taken to make it possible 
for a college athlete to enter into an agreement to compete 1n professional 
athletics In a particular sport and still maintain his eligibility to 
compete in college in any other sport. 



The growth of hockey : Most of the questionable practices described in 
American College Athletics tended to cluster around football and basketball 
games which have.contlnued to produce more than their share of offenses 
against ethical behavior and NCAA regulations. Since 1930, however^ 
hockey, a new contender for honors — or dishonors—has emerged on the inter- 
collegiate athletic scene* To be sures hockey had been played at a 
relatively small number of colleges and Independent schools^ particularly 
In New England and Big Ten territory, prior to 1930* Its major Inter- 
collegiate development, however^ has been during the last thirty years. 

The '*hockey explosloni" beginning with the rapid growth of 
professional hockey about 1920s made Its repercussions felt In the second- 
ary schools and colleges of the United States shortly thereafter. Since 
1930, the rapid construction of rinks has been accompanied by formulation 
of ambitious Interconegiate and interscholastlc schedules of games. For 
example, one well Informed witness estimates that, whereas twenty years 
ago there were no more than three or four Connecticut high schools which 
supported hockey teams, there are now about forty such schools in the 
state. 
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Hockey's growth in popularity appears to have brought with it 
not only the addition of a sport to many school and collage schedules 
but also some extraordinary pressures which reflect special influences 
of professionalism. For example, 1t appears to be traditional for hockey 
players to practice at all hours of the day and night, to play stoically 
with serious Injuries^ and to revel in violence. Another of these special 
influences stems from the fact that large numbers of the better players 
come out of the New Hampshire-based Junior A Hockey League. This Leaguei 
a pressure-packed training ground for those who aspire to become profes- 
sionals, is organized so that the high-rchool-age participants play 
approximately 80 games in a season. Obviously, little If any time remains 
for them to compete for the high schools they attend— in hockey or 
anything else. 

This arrangement undoubtedly has much to do with the observations 
of a knowledgeable official at an Ivy League university. He emphasizes 
that promising hockey players, particularly those reared In the Canadian 
tradition, are encouraged to think of themselves as hockey players who go 
to school "on the side." This tradition^ their special training and 
conditioning! and the fact that they are often admitted on dubious 
academic credentials is a combination which accentuates the tendency 
for hockey players to become Isolated cliques within student bodies. 

Still another hockey phenomenon ^ the insistence from spectators 
that games feature organized mayhem appears to reflect the professional 
influence. In a well known independent school made up predominantly of 
boys from upper middle class homess the kind of place which tries to 
teach the finest traditions of gentility and amateurism^ an administrator 
reported that the school had been forced to threaten to ban spectators 
from hockey games. The threatened ban followed assaults on referees and 
repeated incidents in which the fans had Incited the players to extremes 
of violence. "TV's airing of professional games is a part of what is 
behind all thiSj'* surmised the witness. **See1ng the fisticuffs, use of 
sticks as lethal weapons, and assorted bloodletting so often featured in 
these games, a lunatic fringe of fans assume that thfe way the pros do it 
1s the way our boys ought to do it." 

This testimony Is supported by Gerald Eskanazi 's February 18, 1974* 
report In The New York Times of what happened on February 17 in "a three- 
hour trench-warfare game between two of the National [Hockey] League's 
best clubs...." Mr. Eskanazi *s story is entitled "Now* KidSs This 1s 
Real Hockey" and began by suggesting that it "might have been the 
bloodiest Sunday on television since peace with honor in Vietnam. ... " 
He then went on to explain how, as extra enticement to youthful watchers, 
the National Broadcasting Company "...has come up with an attractive 
girrmiick for youngsters known as Peter Pucks... a cartoon character who 
painlessly explains rules to children.... When the second period drew to 
a close, the boys and girls got a more vivid explanation. A fight broke 
out Involving the Flyers' Bobby Clarke, and both benches emptied. .Ted 
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Lindsayt the commentary man on the telecastt backed Clarke.... He said 
that Clarke wasn't dirty, that he simply was showing 'guts'. Then 
Lindsay added, 'If you don't have guts and you can't take it, you don't 
belong In hockey.' This inspiring bit of advise to youngsters soon was 
followed by the sight of 38 players pawing one another, some punching., 
Presumably s those who remain In kids' leagues across North America will 
be those with guts. " 



Democratization of college student bodies : When Bulletin 23 was published, 
the nation's colleges and universities were not far removed from the age 
1n which they were commonly regarded as all but exclusively the domain of 
the socially and economically privileged. To be sure^ some of the poor- 
but-proud had earlier aspired to and attended institutions of higher 
education p In 1862 the passage of the Morrill Act cleared the way for 
the establishment of the land-grant colleges and the broadening of the base. 
It was not until military men and women began to return from World War II 
in 1946, however, and to take advantage of the educational provisions of 
the G»L Bill of Rights that colleges and universities of all kinds and In 
all parts of the nation began to enroll student bodies which contained 
significant proportions of students from the ranks of "the cormon people," 
Then the Civil Rights Act of 1957 with its creation of the Commission on 
Civil Rights 5 and the Supreme Court decisions of 1954 and 1955 declaring 
racial segregation in the public schools unconstitutional combined ^ at 
Icng last^ to arouse the public conscience sufficiently to encourage the 
college enrollment of increased numbers of young people from minority/ 
poverty backgrounds s preponderantly blacks and Puerto Ricans. 

The story of the minority-population student-athlete, particularly 
the black athlete — how he is being both used and helped because of his 
athletic prowess s and how his presence on athletic squads 1n ever increas- 
ing numbers has resulted in racial stresses and strains— is a much-too- 
complex sociological study to be treated here. In any events another 
member of the panel of consultants on this feasibility study 1s giving the 
topic his special attention- It 1s clears however, that the increasingly 
large representation in our colleges from this stratum of our society 1s 
a factor which must have a prominent place in the thinking of those who 
would improve the educational effectiveness of intercollegiate athletics. 



Increased press coverage of professional sports : Many critics of the 
growing commerclalTsrn" of both professional and intercollegiate sports have 
made persuasive cases for the existence of an incestuous triangle: tele- 
vision, the press and big business^ they say, are busy scratching each 
other's backs in ways designed to stimulate larger profits for all. The 
familiar cycle goes: business wants to sell products; the sale of products 
is stimulated by advertising In the press and on television; studies have 
demonstrated that the most effective advertising in newspapers is in those 
papers featuring wide sports coverage; contests to be televised must be 
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carefully chosen so that those paying the bill will be assured of a large 
audience to see the commercial si to merit any significant attention on 
sports pages, and so to have a reputation which will give an institution 
a chance at a share of the TV money, the college must get into the 
frenetic business of trying to win at any costi etc. ad infinitum. 

The press, with some justification, points out that they, like 
other business enterprises, are In business to make a profit and that 1t 
must, therefore, print the sportinti news which will be most attractive to 
advertisers. Hence, the apparent trend is toward printing an ever-larger 
proportion of news and cammM S^i. professional sports; and any college 
which is beguiled by the publicity valu-^ prominent headlines must get 
Into the big-time scramble. 

According to Savage,^ the trend was in the other direction in 1929. 
He pointed out that "...amateur sports, especially college and school 
athletics, have been Increasingly emphasized over the past fourteen years." 
The reversal of that trend is suggested by some comparative figures. In 
the issues of The New York Times published during six weekdays of the week 
of November 14, 1927 (according to Savage) the average daily distribution 
of space devoted to sports news was as follows^ professional - 128 inches; 
school, college and other amateur sports - 223 inches. The... Times of 
Thursday, December 20, 1973, carried a'pproximately 353 inches of profes- 
sional sports news and only 113 inches of news about school, college and 
other amateur sports. On Sunday, December 23, 1973, The. ..Times ran 
(exclusive of two full pages listing the "Roster of Winners of Individual 
and Team Championships in Sports During 1973") 805 inches of professional 
sports coverage and 315 Inches about school, college and other amateur 
sports. It is Interesting to note also that the front page of the sports 
section of that issue was devoted entirely to professional sports. 

Obviously, the samples cited above are too small to have statistical 
validity; but it seems likely that they tell an accurate story. The mes- 
sage seems clear: "If you want significant recognition in the press for 
your athletic teams, run either a professional or 'Sessional 1zed program. 



The women's liberation movement : As another meraer of the feasibility- 
study panel is dealing with this topic In some dstail, it is mentioned here 
only to assure a reasonably complete listing of the forces of change under 
discussion. It may be noted in passing, however, that several bits of 
evidence that the movement Is not just a passing ^ d have come to the 
author's attention. 

It is now the established policy of the Connecticut Interscholastic 
Athletic Conference Board of Control that girls shall be eligible to 
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participate with boys on such teams as swimming^ tennis, tracks and 
gymnastics when they are able to equal or surpass the performance of their 
male peers. (Unfortunately, the existence of this policy tends to inhibit 
the development of women's interschplastic team competition,) Yale's 
swimming team boasts a polnt-wlnnlng woman as one of Its divers. Another 
of Its coeds won the number six position on the men's tennis team but 
elected to play number one on the women's team* And, most persuasive of 
alU was the testimony of an Indiana University representative at the 
1974 NCAA Convention that his Institution has made what sounded llke-fiilly 
equal provisions for men and women In all aspects of Its athletic program. 



The growth of professional sports : While only the sparsest of documenta- 
tion has been gathered about this point for this paper, none should be 
needed to persuade even the most casual observer that there has been a 
spectacular growth in professional sports since 1930, That growth has in- 
cluded the birth of new competing leagues: the World Hockey Association 
in 1971 to challenge the old National Hockey League; the American Basket- 
ball Association a few years earlier to give the National Basketball 
Association a run for Its money; the American Football League, also 1n 
recent years, to seize Super Bowl supremacy from the more venerable 
National Football League=and both being threatened In 1974 by the newest 
newcomer, the World Football Leamje. In the single year of 1967 the Nation- 
al Hockey League doubled in size? Professional baseball, the pioneer of 
professional sports In the United States, expanded its ranks from eight 
teams to ten in the American League in 1961 and the National League 
followed suit in 1962* The net to capture more baseball fans was cast 
more widely with the advent of night baseball when they turned on the 
lights in Crosley Field in 1935. Moreover^ a number of sports which had 
made little or no impact on the professional sporting world when Bulletin 
23 was published, have emerged to makevstrong bids for their share of the 
entertainment dollar. The most obvious of these are tennis, track and 
soccer. 

All this expansion has inevitably multiplied the demand and the 
competition for the services of professional athletes. Little wonder 
that colleges are being subjected to increasing pressures to turn their 
teams Into farm clubs for the pros. 



Changes in style and emphasis in coaching college football : There are 
numerous pertinent aspects of this topic which might be discussed by one 
properly qualified. The two most obvious changes which have been insti- 
tuted somewhere along the way within the last forty years, however, are 
prolonged organized spring practice sessions and the platooning system. 



^Gutman, Bill, The Hockey Explosion (New York- Grosset S Dunlap, Inc 
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When a director of athletics at an institution which plays big- 
time football bemoaned the overemphasis implicit 1n both spring practice 
and platooning was asked why he hadn't given them up, he repliedt 
"Because that's the way the pros operate and many of us feel that we are 
obliged to ape the pros If we're going to keep up with our competition." 

Platooning, of course, has the obvious virtues of providing for 
a larger number of players opportunities to compete and acting as at least, 
partial insurance against dangerous extremes of exhaustion of those 
attempting to be Iron Men. Nevertheless, the critics of platooning see 
it as encouraging a robot-like specialization which threatens the Joy and 
educational value players might receive from performing on both offense 
and defense. 



Improved and expanded physical facilities : This is another item 
included in the listing of changes chiefly in the Interest of attempted 
completeness. While no supporting statistical evidence Is here presenteds 
it seems obvious that equipments playing fields and buildings used in 
intercollegiate athletic programs have, generally speaking, been '/astly 
improved and that the number and siie of gymnasiums * stadiums, rinks ^ 
playing fields and field houses have more than kept pace with the growth 
of the total educational plant* It seems unlikely that the reference in 
Bulletin 23 to "...clothing worn without washing for four years. ..,"7 
alluded to the typical state of the attire of the pre- 1929 athlete* It 
does suggest, however, that current hygienic standards can hardly fail 
to have improved. 

The intended reminder here is, of course, that Institutions are 
prone to become the slaves rather than the. masters of the more elaborate 
buildings erected to support programs of intercollegiate athletics. Huge 
stadiums must be filled with reasonable regularity if their maintenance 
Is not to become an intolerable drag on a university's total financing. 
When they are erected, therefore^ the institution Is likely to be trapped 
beyond recall in the cycle of conducting high-pressured recruiting, 
hiring coaches who are more managers of big business than teachers, and 
espousing the win-at-all -costs madness— all aimed disproportionately at 
keeping that stadium filled with buyers of high-priced tickets. 



Multiplication of demands on time of student-athletes : Mens Sana 
in corpora sano, the ancient idealV continues to express a widely accepted 
principle^ but what constitutes a sensible balance between cultivation of 
the mind and athletic stimulation of the body is a subject which calls 
for renewed study. One witness expressed a deep concern, which was echoed 
by many others, about "excessive expectations" of student-athletes. 
While it seems clear that the college athlete has for a long time been 



^Savage, op.cit., p. 158. 
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expected to make a total effort beyond that expected of lesser mortal 
there can be little doubt that those athletes who wish to excel are 
spending much more time 1n training than was expected of them forty years 
ago. Indeed^ there has been a sharp Increase In time so spent within the 
last ten years. A Yale observer reports that Chuck Holum, the captain 
of the 1974 Yale swimming team, "spends three times as much time in 
practice as did Don Schollander," the world^s fastest swinmer until Mark 
Spitz came along. "Schollander and his teammates, , .swam a mere 3*500 
yards a day In training" in the late 1960's, whereas Holum ordinarily 
doesn't regard his training day complete until he has swum '7000-10*000 
yards=or somewhere between four and six mllesJ'8 

While this may be an extreme example * it appears to be not too 
different from what has been happening in other sports* Football, basket- 
ball and hockey, as played in institutions which maintain big-time athletic 
policies, make the most extreme demands on the day-to-day , almost-year- 
round time of the players. These demands, and their recent multiplication, 
are also apparent, however, In other sports, perhaps most notably in 
track, cross-country, tennis and swimming. 

This trend calls for leadership in attempting to restore some kind 
of sensible balance to what is expected or permitted within the framework 
of a truly educational institution. Some of the most loyal and construc- 
tive supporters of the educational values of intercollegiate athletics 
are deeply concerned about the probability that institutional and 
comnunity pressures which Impel large numbers of student-athletes to 
spend a disproportionate part of their time in athletic training are 
depriving them of the balanced educational experience they have a right 
to expect. 



The growth of highly organized athletic competition for children : Little 
League Baseball was officially founded as a goTng organization in 1939. 
When, in 1947, the first Little League World Series was staged, the 
machinery was 1n full gear for the development of a phenomenon which has 
been widely praised and blamed* In hundreds of comnunities all over the 
country, children from seven to twelve years of age are playing the game 
1n a way which resembles only vaguely the casual pick-up-sides encounters 
which the young of that age used to organize for themselves. The dusty 
vacant lots, the beat-up ancient object which served as a ball, the 
all-purpose bat, the gloves with no padding or padding in the wrong 
places, the casual passer-by pressed into service as an umpire, the bases 
improvised from any suitably-shaped board or rock which might be at hand= 
all these are relics of the past in Little League towns. They have 
yielded to miniature reproductions of professional baseball replete with 
expensive equipment tailored to individuals, well manicured diamonds of 



■Mark Singer, ''Swim! Run! Increase that Card lo-Vascu lar Potential," 

Yale A1 umn j MagazI ne , December 1973 (New Haven, Yale Alumni Publicatfons, 

Inc.) p. 23. 
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precise dimensions, coaches to teach not only the basic skills of the 
game but also to emphasize the importance of winning, uniformed umpireSt 
formal schedules of games and impressive trophies for members of teams 
which win often enoughs For a small number, of course, there is the 
World Series at the end of the rainbow. 

Admirers of Little League point to the merits of organized versus 
^casual competition, the benefits of close supervision and coaching, the 
saving of thousands of youngsters from the work which the devil finds for 
Idle hands to do, the discipline which "makes men out of them," and the 
head start on athletic careers for those who excel* Detractors are 
concerned about the pressures exerted by parents and coaches hungry for 
recognition and victory, the psychological strains placed on players 
expected to perform like professionals while they are still babes in arms, 
the lasting damage to young arms trying to throw curve balls with muscles 
and bone structure not yet ready for that kind of exertion, and the 
probability that many are so "turned off" by regimentation as to deprive 
them of the satisfactions they might have derived from athletic partici- 
pation in their high school and college years. 

If undue emphasis has been given to these coiments about Little 
League, it is because that organization has apparently set the pattern 
for similar, though less-publicized, developments in other sports, 
particularly in hockey and football. No precise statistics have been 
gathered about the extent of these activities; but coranents of knowledge- 
able observers Indicate that they are epidemic, at least in parts of the 
nation. Pee Wee hockey Is growing In popularity throughout New England 
where seven and eight-^year-old tots are routed out of their cribs at 
five o'clock In the morning to sharpen their skating skills and their 
slap shots before the ice 1s commandeered for the use of others. One such 
group uses the Yale rink where they play "eighteen more games than does 
the Yale varsity." In the process, says the witness, the players belabor 
each other with sticks, drop gloves to square off in fisticuffs, and 
otherwise comport themselves like miniature specimens of the professional 
paragons they see on the television screen. (Please see also Eskanazi 
story on p. 7.) In the Midwest, at least, according to another reporter, 
there are football leagues of eight year olds in which the participants 
"practice under lights until as late as 9:00 o'clock at night and play 
interstate schedules," 

One may properly question whether these developments are related 
in any Important way to a discussion of changes whieh are Influencing the 
conduct of Intercollegiate athletics. Nevertheless, remote though the 
connection may be, it seems worth suggesting that any painstaking survey 
of the topic ought to include at least an exploration of whether there is 
indeed a significant relationship between the pressures of professionalism 
brought to bear on children and those experienced by college athletes. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 



Although the above concluded my attempt to comply with Mr * _ Hanfaridi-S 
charges I feel impelled to add a brief summary of the most insistently 
recurring themes, either implicit or explicits in the conversations in 
which I have participated and much of the reading I have done. Those 
themes are: 

1. That the proposed study should be made. Some conferees were 
skeptical about the possibility of reforming the more obvious 
evils In the system because of their belief that those evils are 
a reflection of what the great masses of the people want and that 
the real problems therefores Is the formidable one of reforaing 
the mores of our society* On the other hand, most felt that the 
"saving remnant" has a moral obligation to try to turn back the tide 
and thats in any event, the study is worth doing even if only to 
bring the historical record up to date* 

2. That one of the primary concerns of the Cormilssionp if formed s 
ought to be for devising a plan which might make it possible for 
college presidents to recapture control of the policies governing 
Intercollegiate athletics on their campuses. 

3. That the Commission, if formed, should give particular and 
professional attention to an analysis of the financing of inter- 
collegiate athletic programs. The opinion is widely held that if 
rigorous cost-accounting procedures were applied to demonstrating 
the real cost of supporting the programs in institutions which are, 
or are trying to be, "big-time," the facts might shock administra- 
tors into remedial action* 

Many believe that most of the problem? clustering around the 
institutionalization of professionalism could be solved if admin- 
istrators could be persuaded to Insist that Intercollegiate athletic 
programs be financed entirely from general funds and that any Income 
from contests go Into general funds. Observing this fundamental 
principle would pose the issue squarely: Intercpllegiate athletic 
programs would be obliged to justify their existence as an Important 
part of the total educational program Just as are the departments 
of English or Chemistry* 

4. That the Comnissions 1f formed, should also give special attention 
to a study of the charge that, even at the level of competition 
represented by the Ivy League, excessive and unfair demands are 
being made on the time and energies of student-athletes. 
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5. That there is a distinct possibility that the realistic approach 
to the proposed study is (a) to recognize that the major problems 
are created by the policies of only about 50 institutions in the 
nation; (b) to accept the probability that those institutions are 
so deeply mired In tradition, community pressureSs and financial 
commitment as to make It extremely difficult— if not Impossible— 
for them tomake significant changes 1n their policies; (c) to 
assume that the other 1500 or so colleges in the country which 
operate significant programs of intercollegiate athletics are 
eagerly awaiting leadership In charting a course leading to escape 
from attempts to be like the 50 and (d) to propose a plan which 
will attract the loyalty and cooperation of those institutions 
which wish to renounce the trappings of professionalism and maintain^ 
or return tOt programs which are an integral part of a balanced edu-^ 
cational offering. 



One final personal reconmendationi when and if the Comiission is 
formed 5 one of the required background readings should be an articleS by 
Professor Harry A. Scott, formerly Professor of Health and Physical at 
Teachers College of Columbia University and later Head of the Department 
of Physical Education at the University of Oregon , R1ce Institute and 
Brooklyn College, That article is by all odds the best brief statement 
I have seen related to what the proposed study is all about. Although 
written In 1956, its central thrust Is as pertinent now as It was then. 
While the whole article merits most careful study, the following extended 
quotation goes to the heart of the matter: 

Some small colleges with Inflated levels of 
aspfratlon conduct programs of athletics far 
larger than warranted by the numfc^er of students 
on the campus. Conversely, numerous instltu^ 
tions with enrollments numbering In the thousands 
conduct modest programs of Intercollegiate athletics. 
It is distressing, but true, that the smaller 
colleges^ athletically speaking, form the last 
frontier In the quest for a program of athletics 
that Is consistent with and contributes to the 
goals of higher education. The larger institutions, 
athletics-wise, that traditionally have formed the 
spearhead of intercorieglate athletics In this 
country have long since passed the point where they 
can turn toward an educationally Justifiable pro^ 
gram of competitive sports. Even If they wished 
to do otherwise, they are now compelled to seek 



SScott, Harry A,, '^New Directions in Intercollegiate Athletics,'* Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 58, No. 1 , October 1956. 
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more rather than less power in athletics* 
Tremendous monetary commitments In facilities, 
equipment, and manpower are involved, to say 
nothmg of conference-sanctioned commitments 
to bowl games and tie-ups with commercial 
television and radio interests. 

The wooing of off-campus support of 
athletics has developed into a large measure 
of control by vested outside interests that 
have little or no concern for the goals of 
higher education, for those who administar 
the educational programs, or for the young 
people who play the games. Although a press 
agent type of Justification may be made by 
spokesmen for the big athletic powers, little 
genuine concern is evidenced as to where all 
this fits Into higher education, or what 
happens to the youth who are caught up in 
this maze of contradictions. Unfortunately, 
these practices have tended to set the 
pattern which is diligently aped— at the 
starvation level in most cases— by many 
small colleges of the country. 

There is no earthly reason why colleges 
with modest athletic ambitions should not 
conduct programs of intercollegiate athletics 
that are educationally sound and Justifiable. 
Most smaller colleges are relatively free 
from the aforementioned pressures; not by 
choice perhaps, but simply because few people 
seem to be Interested In televising their 
contests, inviting them to participate in 
bowl or other post-season games, or In paying 
large sums at the gate to see their teams 
perform. These colleges, therefore, are fn 
a better poiitlon to engage In serious soul- 
searching and programs of self- Improvement 
than their more powerful brethren, athletically 
speaking, who, under faculty control and 
guidance it should be noted, have been caught 
up in the vicious cycle of so-called "big-time'' 
athletics JO 



A Comnlsslon. which does a thoroygh job of bringing the descriptive 
functions of Bulletin 23 up to date, making a searching analysis of the 
economics of present day Interconeglate athletic programs, and formulating 
a proposal for remedial action based on thinking like Professor Scott's will 
have made an Important contribution to the future of American education. 



'Scott, op.clt., pp, 35-36. 
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Amtrican College Athletics in Retrospect 

A Backward 1973 Look at the 1929 Report 

^This was Attaohnent 2 of a set of working papers praduaed by tfr* Hanford in July 1973, It 
^8 offBred here as a aingte at-^alment in support of Irmiand's report of t*tarah 1974,) 

As noted in the body of the proposal to which this document is an attach- 
mentj any evaluation of the efforts of the publication of American Col lege 
Athletics is made difficult by the fact that the 1929 report was more descrip- 
tive than prescriptive. Such specific recommendations as it contains are 
generally tucked away in the text and not highlighted in a way that makes it 
easy to judge their effects* And any current evaluation is rendered even more 
difficult by the changes in external circumstances which have occurred in the 
past forty-four years; the conditions in 1973 provide a background for making 
judgements which is quite different from those of 1929. For one things life 
was much simpler in 1929, Except for baseball, professional sports were in 
their infancy. Amateurism was pure and absolute. Television was only an 
embryo* The civil rights movement was still more than 25 years away. Student 
bodies were homogeneous. Curriculum offerings were much less extensive and 
the liberal arts still held ascendancy. Despite these and other changes, 
however, a backward look should in any event be part of the record, 

i 

In /its first two ch^ters, the 1929 report calls attention to the need for 
principles: for the ''gradual establishment through concrete action of a few 
general principles to which all men agree in the abstract'* and "not (for) uni- 
formity of requirements respecting eligibility ,but uniformity and recognition 
of fundamental principles.'* Suggested principles are never spelled out as such 
but, at the risk. of gross and crj^ptic oversin^llficatlon* I would interpret 
them to be: 

To espouse pure amateurism 
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To shun commercialism 

To exorcise evil practices in the recruitment and subsidization of 
athletes , 

To restore social values to sports. 

To integrate intercollegiate athletics In the academic and social life 

of the institution* 
To revitalize the intellectual challenge to the undergraduate and to 
fulfill these principles by: 

Getting college and university presidents to take control. 
Delegating responsibility for intercollege sports to undergraduates. 
Encouraging more intramural athletics. 
Returning to amateur coaching. 
Protecting athletes' health. 
Getting the sports press to mature. 

In these terms, the record of subsequent accomplishment , except perhaps 
in the last two instances, has been poor, 

^ateurism ^ The definition of amateurism in 1929 was clear and unequivocal. 
Today the definition is a complicated one which must be couched in terms of 
what in 1929 could only have been described as degrees of professionalism. 
For instance, how much subsidy can an athlete enjoy without becoming a profes- 
sional. But even ifi^tWe^ meaning of amateurism were clear, it is now questionable 
whether in the light of the civil rights movement, it is a convention which 
should be observed. Is not the concept antithetical to the principle of 
equality of opportunity? j 
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Saclal Values : The jury is still out on the principle restoring social 
values to intercollegiate sports. However^ the Carnegie CoiTsoration files 
contain many present day calls for the restoration of desirable social values 
to the field of intercollegiate athletics which are couched in terms that are 
reminiscent of phrases in Merican College Athletics , 

Integration of Sports; With respect to the fundamental question: 
Intercollegiate athletics and education, mutually inclusive or mutually ex» 
elusive? The 1929 report leaned virtually all the way toward the former. It 
did so on the groimds that sports j extra- or intra -murals are part of the edu- 
cational process whether the college or university involved considers itself 
primarily an intallectual institution or a socialising agency* Issue is not 
taken here with that earlier response. Note singly is taken of the fact that 
the question is still being seriously asked in 1973, 

The intellectual challenge : The 1929 report comes down hard in favor of 
Jhe traditional academic progrMs based on the liberal arts and hard not only 
against then emerging trends toward vocational or preprofessional programs but 
also against the open door admissions policies of many Institutions* particularly 
in the Midwest. In coming down hard, it voiced the opinion that "the Merican 
college must renew within itself the force that will challenge the best in- 
tellectual capabilities of the undergraduate." In the event, circumstances 
conspired to cultivate just the opposite. Concerned for survival during the 
Depression and preocciqsied with national defense during World War II, higher 
education foimd itself flooded, first with veterans mid later with the war 
babies, and cailed upon to expand not only its facilities but the scope of its 
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offerings. And then the civil rights movement legitlniatized open adniissions, 
V/hether the failure to retreat to excellence was a contributory cause of 
higher education's inability to live up to the other principles espoused in 
American College Athletics or was a coripanion victim of other circumstances, no 
one is calling today for a return to academic excellence as a cure for the ills 
of intercollegiate athletics, 

Prosidential control : The AAU resolution in itself is specific evidence 
in support of the more general observation that,^ let alone seizing control 
of intercollegiate athletlci, college and university presidents have tended 
to abdicate their responsibilities and to leave them to the professionals in 
the field. Such added controls as have been introduced have tended to be 
imposed by conferences and associations* 

Student responsibility : If anything, students have, except in a few 
instances, been losing authority over and responsibility for intercollegiate 
athletics • 

Intramural sports : There is little evidence to go on here. Yet one 
does not sense a great surge In this direction. This is an area that warrants 
a close look. 

Amateur coaching : Coaching has, if anything,' become more professional, 
particularly in the sense that the external conferences and associations, 
especially the NCAA, have tended to professionalize the field. 

On the last two points, relating to health and to the press , it can be 
said that they, perceived as serious problem areas In the 1929 study, are 
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generally absent from current expressions of concern. While it can hopefully 
be inferred that conditions have improved in response to the exhortations of 
forty-four years ago, it iSp in the light of the current flap in the profes- 
sional sports j surprising not to have found widespread concern over the use 
of drugs. And while the nation's sports press may have matured^ television 
has added a new dimension of related concern. 



July 1973 
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CANffUS, SOCIETY, AND THE PLACE OF AMATCUR SPORTi 
A RESEAROl PERSPECTIVE 

The value of sport in th© life of a nation has not gone im-' 
notlQed. For well over two Qenturies sport has had its partisans 
who will hear no evil of it. tad it has had its critics who seem 
unable or unwilling to appreciate its functions « But they have one 
thing in Qommon, and that is their appreciation for the in^ortajiQe 
and the neajf ubiquity of sport. 

Sport may t^e the form of '-bread iJid circuses*- in a declining 
empire or mass calisthenics in an empire doming* In the West, 
sport has tended primarily to mam competitive sport, involving pri- 
marily competition between humm beings, directly against each other 
or against «i existing record of previous adiievement* TOis defini- 
tion may even Include modexn hmiting^.ajid trapping, although the 
French do make a useful distinction between sport, chasse, and jeux . 

The value of sport must be approached on at least two levels. 
Sport has value to the individual participant, aaid it has value to 
the regime — that is, those persons who have the right and feel the 
obligation to- concern themselves about society* 

To the individual, sport serves psychological as well as physical 
needs* Since sport is orgmized play, it requires the development of 
a super-ego. Sport integrates the individual into the collective in 
a way that reinforces individuality while at the sawit 
the individual to deal with his peers and with the broader unknowns 
of society. Sport reaffirms individual ego, awakens the energies to 
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assert onaself, and imposes simultaneously a sense of the soeial 
context of individuality.* 

Modern sport is tied to mpdeiTi nation-states, HistoriMS tend 
to agree that until the 18th century it was difficult to distinguish 
sport from battle » gMies from war games ^ and the association never 
was broken even thou^ sport became movm hmmim md formal. 

In the early 18th century the British n^per classes bag^ to 
play cricket, a^d by the end of that century cricket was to become 
a national sporty perhaps the first national sport. On the way, 
sport began to spnad to other classes and to estrtlish rules govern- 
ing manner md style of play. French observers were delicious in 
their reports of the brutality of play in the island. Even toward 
the end of the 18th century French observers were still denoimclng 
the British as "bestial, given, from highest to lowest on the social 
scale « to excess at t^le and cabaret." tod it is true that French 
games were mtB civilized. But they were also a great deal more 
restricted to the upper classes §nd nobility. Access to sport in 
France was limited virtually to those who enjoyed access to that cor- 
ner building in the Palais du Louvre that takes its name, jeu de paume , 
from a favorite French sport (a form of handball) . 



T^e spread of access to sport caJne with the spread of the spirit 




♦There is a voluminous literature on this aspect of the subject, 
written largely by friends of sport. A brief but comprehensive re vie 
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of democracy and wilvaifsal humOT ri^ts. Sport is a reflection of 
that spirit md^ mny feel, makas a great QOntribution to it. Cer- 
tainly the British peopl© will agrea to that point of viaw. Tha 
British did not discovar sport, but it was tha British educators who 
first leamed how to utiliia sport as aai integral part of tha aduca- 
tion of the youth* It formally bagins in 1828^ when Thomas Arnold^ 
dean of tha College of Rugby from 1828 to 1842^ decided to try out 
his thaory that sport was a necessary part of tha procass of adueating 
individuals to the dasirable moral qualities^ such as a sensa of ra- 
sponsibility in social life. 

But this immadiataly gats us to tha sacond level in a considara- 
tion of tha valua of sport, Orica tha thaory becomes widaspraad that 
sport doas eontrlbute something to the dasir^la moral qualities of 
tha youth, sport inavitably bacomes iii^ortait to tha ragime inasmuch 
as it might ba used as a davice for tha daliberate instilling of 
these virtues* Thus, from almost the point at which sport comas to 
ba widaly accessibla is, also salsad upon as a machanism of deliberate 
civic training **^ It is this laval of the problam whidi shall concern 
us in this paper, Tha laval of sport imd individuality is of tre- 
mendous iB^ortanca, and insights about that ralationship spill over 
into research that needs to ba dona on sport at tha societal level* 
However, tha more microscopic level should ba left to psychologists 
and social psydiologists who have the conceptual and researdi 

*See Charles Merriwi, Civic Training in America, University of 
Chicago Press, full citation to oe provided. 
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abilities to deml with it. 

Sport and the Regime 

Tlie relationship between sport and the regime was probably 
never stated TOre precisely than by Wellington's opinion that the 
battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton. It is no 
eoincidence that those British educators who sought to m^e sport, an 
integral part of pt^lie s^ool and university life supported their 
theories in terms of those virtues that were rost desired by the 
state. Responsibility to society meant identification with the 
prevailing values of the real society of the times. "Hie rules that 
help develop super-egoes are part of the system of rules and rule- 
makers that require loyalty. Early British practices are especially 
interesting because they are so clearly related to social needs, and 
also because they were so directly influential upon patterns that 
were to develop in the United States. First of all^ the British 
developed team sports. The top universities were located in the 
countryside * where there were fields for team play and urges to 
develop local loyalties* But these conditions fed into other goals 
as well. A team was a special md separatei tightly-knit groi^. It 
met together md elected its own captain. During the period of play, 
each member of the team was expected to be blindly loyal to the cap- 
tain and to the requirements of the team* 

Cricket is of course a tmm sport, but the premier axwi^les are 
nevertheless football (soccer) and rugby. It has been reported that 
rub^ was invented by accident when a mlschevious student at the 
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Colleg© of Rugby seized the football in his hands and ran with it 
instead of kicking it, TTie game spread despite the opposition of the 
aducational elite ^ based on fea^ that such a game meant the return 
of savage sports of the pre-l8th century. These aggreiiive team 
sports did indead spread and ware racogniied within one generation 
as national sports* TTie Football Association was founded in 1863 
and the Rugby Union in 1871 to make rules and regulations for 
national participation « At the very s^e time the two asiooiations 
reaognlzed the development of professional tews and encouraged them 
while keeping them separate from amateur teams. 

This brings us closer to the present problem. First, we see 
the spread of access to sport toward virtual imiversallty. Sport 
became one of the most In^ortmt means by which society could reach 
across class and regional distinctions, . At the smB time we see in 
the Anglo-American history that amateur sport takes its national 
rooting in md develops its strongest foundation in the colleges 
and universities. Third, aspeciaily throu^ the two most vigorous 
taam sports of football and rugby, wa see the developmant of perhaps 
the most in^ortant aspect of sport today, spectator sport . It is 
through spectator sport that we get the ultimata fusion of all Im- 
portant sport — from the staaidpolnt of the ragima. This Includes 
the historically li^ortant sport of boxing and the mora recently 
Important individual sports that are forcibly converted into taam 
sports by cumulative national scoring in the Olynqalc Games, 

The 19th century was probably the beginning and the end of 
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universal participatory sport* Participation is still univarsally 
encouragad as part of the educational curriculum through the earliest 
grades to at least the collage freshman year. But appwantly from 
the standpoint of school budgets themselves and from the standpoint 
of the regime^ spectator sport has become a good deal more Important, 

As a spectator activity, sport is a form of entartainmant a 
consumer actiwty in a consumer society* It cm be usefully Qompared 
and contrasted to the theater. A spectator sport has entertainment 
value to the individual. It will obviously not be con^wed unless 
it has entertainment value^ because it is rwe if ever that attandanea 
at a sports spectacle is obligatory* Thus, as entertainment it is 
as much a part of the history of- theater as it is of the histoid of 
sport. But the QOi^arlson is not fair. Serious theater is an edu- 
cational as wall as an entertainment medium. Theater is aducatlonal 
because it seeks to question values. To "hold the mirror up to 
nature** is to call for reanalysis of old values and consideimtion of 
alternatives. In contrast, the purpose of entertainmant is to re-- 
affirm and to reinforce existing values. A lot of what happens in 
theater — i,e, Broadway is mere entertairiment in this sense. 
But almost all spectator sport is entertainment. And it is enter- 
tainment of a very special sort because of the particular values 
that cmi be reinforced through spectator sport. 

This is why the second dimension of the value of sport looms 
so large for spectator sport. To the individual spectator, sport of 
course has the value already ascribed to it. But this value to the 
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individual usually is substitutabla by other consumer items. * 
Spectator sport is in constant competition against iubstitutable 
entertainment md there is always great pressure to innovate by 
adding spectacle to the sport, by changing the rules to make the 
game more interesting, by developing heroes and a regular star 
system, and by enhancing conmsmiity identification, ^ere is a 
never ending pressure to spread consumption and to defend the skills 
md the other vested interests in a particular sport by maJcing the 
demand for it less and less elastic l^^s substitutable with 

some other unit of value) * Part of this is of course the effort to 
make the particular sport easier to consmne by inproving the stadium, 
the access, the parking, and of course by using television md other 
methods of reproduction- All of this is to say that the incentive 
to spread sport toward universality is perhaps even stronger in the 
spectator than in the participant sport. 

This is apparently also trueas regards the regime, because the 
value of spectator sport to the regime is far greater than the value 
of spectator sport to the individual consumer. Indeed one could say 
that spectator sport is more importajit than participant sport, ex- 
cept for the fact that the fomer is prerequisite to the latter. 
Moreover, spectator sport is less substitutable a commodity for the 
ragimti Although OTything we say at this point* is antirely hypo- 
thetical, it would seem that spectator sport provides a coimtry with 
coiranon syiAols, common experiences, conmon focus, and a sense of 
Gomi^n destiny that is hard to match with my other peaceful social 
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proeess, And ipeetator sport is in many respagts move inportiint 
than rnvmr before* This is not bscausa TOdom mn ii more sporting 
or mora primitive, ^but baQause of tha daelina of othar, substitutable 
ehanneli toward national integration and the national inculcation of 
certain valuiAle nom and behaviors, 

Religionj for mxBmplB^ has perhaps been tha roost i^ortant 
ehannel for tha Inoul cation of ooiraon values. But it seams to be 
ever we^er in the large industrial nation- states* One does not 
have to condemn the substance of a religion to reeogniie the v^s 
md downs of the plaee of raligion in the great design of social 
stability and political integration. And it says nothing ag^nst 
raligion to recognize that it was a deliberate instrument in the 
hands of the great unifiers imd conquerers* Is it mere coincidance 
that the age of the great roman md gothic cathedrals was also an 
age of crumbled entires, crurisling commmities, md a desperate 
search for some basis of eomoimity integration? 

Perhaps the roost importimt reason for the weakening of religion 
as a force for integration was tha emergence of war as the great 
modem unifier. A threat from outside the community in^oses a sense 
of common destiny md a desire to coraait onaself to higher syniiols 
and m identity larger than oneself* And here again^ one can admira 
liberalism and democxmcy while at the same time recognizing that the 
great wars involving the mobilization of all the people were wars 
of national liberation fou^t in the name of democracy, independence, 
individual rights, representative govamment, md so on* 
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Neither should it dagirade spoyt to aoi^ara it to war, religion, 
and other devices used by the national tlites to gain national 
political stability* Spectator sport is to a very great extent an 
exanpla of William James* ^'moral equivalent of war," Joustltig may 
be the last use of sport as a moral raplacement for wari but the 
intagrativa valua of big spectator sport is unmistakably prasant 
mid in usa in all modarn natlon-statas. 

I^is is not to say that sport is created by the regime as a 
matter of public policy* Sport is too fimdamental an e^^erience to 
be something a regime 6w create and instill* Susceptibility to 
competition J to rulas^ to idantification with taams, and amotlonal 
rapport with anthams and other syn^ols of identification and dif- 
farantlation must already exist in the society* Ragiraes slnqply 
discover these susceptibilities, encourage tham, and Use them as 
channels of social integration and that pure md single loyalty 
called patriotism* 

And It should be en^hasiied that all modem regimes recognize 
the political value of sport* toly the form seems to vary* Marxists 
have always looked for oplates-for-the-people and have indeed caught 
capitalist regimes rad-hmEed^ if Marxists will pardon the egression. 
But so skillfully OTd concertedly have the Marxists been analyzing 
the capitalist camp that they have missed a few details in their ovm 
backyard --or back lot. Every revolution. Left and Right, Is almost 
necessarily followed by a concerted regime policy of "making the new 
man." Like it or not, the new regime has to employ axlsting channels 
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and existing effiotional tandancies to reorient md reintegrate the 
population^ Simply put, the eharseter of a people doaa not dimge 
over night; the people must be appealed to in old ways in order to 
chwge to new valuei. 

The inportance to the Nazi regime of the 1936 Berlin Olynpia 
Gamaa has been frequently noted. Throu^out that period In Germany 
war and sport were Intamdngled in unprecendented ways with perhaps 
impracedented inteniity in order to adKieve total integration. But 
this experience only differs in degree from the e^erlance of other 
countries. A regime could hardly be more serious than that of the 
Soviet Union ^out interaational athlatic conpetition* Perhaps this 
has come to be stressed all the more since the death of Stalin md 
the liberalization of controls. One very wortiiwhila inquiry to 
make would be one into the Soviet budget for sport* It would surely 
confirm the frustrated accusations of the U.S. 01)niipic officials that 
Soviet Olyi^ic athletes are virtually efi^loyad by the govamment to 
spend full time on their sport. 

But toaricans^ who may be unquestionably more honest in their * 
obedience to the spirit of the rules of ^oataur status, have navar- 
thaless baan important in making political hay out of intexTiational 
amateur coiqpetltion. 

Onca thasa sobering observations are made, howevarj it should 
also be noted that these comtrias are not dapartlng all that far 
from the philosophy back of the rasuinption of the Olympic Games in 
the 1890 »s. The difference of dagree may b© just enough to corrupt 
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the whole original idea, but difference ©f degree it is, as the 
following case will suggeit. 

Thm ''philosophy-* of the modern Olynqslcs as enunciated by its 
founder^ Pierre de Coubertin^ seems to have been cos^osed of several 
parts* First, as with the sclent Olynqpie view, modern Olyi^ic 
philosophy allied the athlete with religion* In a sense each ath- 
lete pays honor to God in our day^ as he paid honor to the gods in 
ancient Greece, Coubertin made quite e^licit his eiqpectation 
that this would be tied together with the exaltation of the country^ 
the race, and the flag of eadi athlete. 

The second characteristic of the philosophy of the modern 
Olyiipics was that i\ was composed of an aristocracy ^ an elite . The 
difference is that this is m elite that was to be "totally egali- 
tarian^" since it was deterained by achievement and not by personal 
fivor or corporate control. Th& third characteristic of the philo- 
sophy^was that this was an elite of chevaliers — that is, it was an 
elite of brothers in arms, an elite fraternity or camaraderie of 
shared difficulty and shared privation. 

The fourth characteristic In the philosophy of the modein 
Olympics was that the days of the confrontation were to be a kind 
of armistice among all nations, during which international paisions 
md political competitions were set aside.* 

•Two other elements complete the story, but are less important 
siinply because they fail to take hold. One of these was the stress 
of the foumder on mala cop^etition he did not anticipate nor did 
he favor the involvement of women* Fortunately this did not last. 
And finally there was the element of art md of beauty, upon which 
he attached some hope that a real school of arts and letters would 
become attached to the Olynplc process. 

SiO 
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Qnm em see froa the priaary charscteMSties of the foimdation 
of DKjdern Olj^ie coiq^etitlon that the involvefient of tte flag 
thm use of eumilatlve swrtng to aggraidi^ national pride are not 
all that terribly f« resoved. Just as tiie beauty of the mrf^ent 
kni^t did not have to beeome tied ^ with anies and national wa», 
so did the Olyi^ics not Iwva to bawae tied ijp witii inte«iational 
realpolitik. But in botii instuices the tendencies were tiiere md 
available for aanlpulation by national elites^ 

^erica's involvesmt with s^etator ^port is insistent with 
history but about as serious as cm be foimd anjwheret mid a good 
deal mora serious than in isost rations « IndJ. vidua! speetatow are 
not TOra intense thim in other comtries, oonsidering the rieious 
fighting that sometines breaks out dwing a Latin Ameriean soccer 
match. Indeed tiiere are palaces of sport all over sophisticated 
Europe where great sporting spectacles cm md do take place ^ But 
the involvement of Americms md toericm leaders in sport could 
hardly be outaatched in my other cowiti^* And peritaps the most^ 
ii^rtant^ at least the MSt revealing j esqpression of Arorican 
involvement in athletics will be found in the college md university 
system in the eoimt^', even thou^ the Mtimal reglae as sue* is 
almost completely out of the picture* 

The Americm Campus md AMericm Society ^ 

The Itaited States holds a special place In the «mals of higher 
education, and amateur sport holds a special, almost imlque place 
within the Amzlean system. We did not invent college sport or 
college spectator sport. The British did, if anjrone specifically 
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Invented lt» But as usual, we took somebody else's Invention and 
pushed it to the limit of its possibilities^ In any event, it 
would be inqposslble to appreciate the role of sport in American 
society outside the context of Asericm colleges mid wiiversitleSi 
Periiaps the best way to approach this complex relationship is 
first to imderstand where toericm higher education has come from 
and how at ea^ stage of its devel^ment it has adjusted itself to 
the problems of society » 



TABLE I,* EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS AND CLASS lOTlMSTS 



EDUCATIONAL 
NORM 


EDUCATIONAL 
ETHIC 


SOCIAL INTEREST 
REPRESENTED 


FORM OF SOCIAL 
INTEGRATION 


education 
Cclassic 
ChurcA 
education) . 


fori ^iiine'F etHi e * 

*'iaiowledge for its 
, own sake'- (knowl- 
edge for personal 
discipline) « 


3.Fisto£ra£V 


comsgjnl t v 


Liberal arts 
education 


Consumer etiiic: 
''Renaissance . 
man,-- "genteel 
erudition*' 


old bourgeoisie 


fraternity 


Disciplinary 
education 


Producer ethic: 
"the Ph.D*," "the 
major" 


new middle 

classes- 
professional 
salariat 


society 


Practical 
education 


Training ethic:* 
"A § 

"experience" 


working classes 


estate 


Technocratic 
education 


Problem" solving 
ethici "the multi^ 
versityi" "service" 


regl mes 


coi^s 



*The recent revival of training schools is a curious one, con- 
taining a mix of jimior colleges and radical "free wtiversities" as we 
as courses inside fowp-year col leges « It also includes some courses 
specifically designed for black studies i however, the growing eBphasis 
in black studies programs on consciousness wd cultural nationalism is 
actually a liberal arts non rmd is already dominated by the black mid 
die classes, Whati after all, is traditional liberal arts but "white 
studies"? 

•Do not reproduce this tiiCR without pexudssion of the author. 
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Table I is a sehematie st^na^ of tiiese major developments. 
Each phase o£ development is represented by a dominant "educational 
norm'* (the first coli^i] and appears to be dedicated to one out- 
standing ethic or goal (second colMn) * For reasons of space and 
time^ these two colrans will not be directly treated in this paper. 
More time mmt be reserved for the other two colimns.* 

The third coluni on T^le I is intended to captwe the one most 
i^ortant aspect of the relationship between universities and society 
by identifying the doMnant interest or social class to which each 
type of wiiversity is attached md for whi^ it prowdes the largest 
part of its services. This is not intended to suggest that the par- 
ticular social class or interest acttmlly dictated the type of imi- 
versity in question^ or that the particular social class in any way 
"caused'^ one of the educational norms to come into being « These 
things are too large and encompass too mu^ time to be that self* 
conscious and deliberate. This relatimship between a tmi versity 
system and a social interest is rather one between any service agency 
and its clientele. A certain kind of mii versity will sia^ly take 
root and prosper if it has a social basei if it loses its social 
base or becomes irrelevant to the needs of its original social base 
it is likely to wither. In a functional sense^ eadi imivewity does 

«A longer treatMnt of these particular Issues » tlwugli not dealing 
with sport u such^ idll be fiound in two places: Lowi, The Politics of 
Disorder (New York: BmIc Books, 1971) ^ Chapter 6; ud Lowi, "TTie " 
Politics of Higher Educationi Political Science as a Case Study," in 
George Gr^am md GMrge Carey (eds.), The Post Betovloral ira (New 
York: David Mel^y, 1973), Chapter 1. 
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in fact **f@rv#^^ tha class or interest in question. But "s>iDQbiosls^' 
is acttially a more accurate word thui service* 

The fourth aolum on the Table is intended to provide strong 
emphasis to the socio-political i^ortwce of each educational norm 
or system^ for here we see that even the most individual and personal 
aspects of ^'ca^us life'* have alwaj^s tended to be shaped by the pre- 
vailing institutional relationship between the university and social 
classes and regimes* This is the colwn that deserves our closest 
attention In developing a design for researdi Into athletlclsmi 

In the aristocratic system of university education ^ persons of 
the same community associated with ea^ other In terns of their 
superiority of status and of learnings and of almost every other 
value as well. This university was mrely w extension of the society 
Thm student brou^t his comunity stimding over Into the univarsity, 
and his usoclates all did the same thing* They tended to be well- 
acquainted with ea^ other In both contexts^ sjid It was probably 
difficult to know when one status ended md the other begw* More 
often thm not^ students were of far higher stmidlng than their 
professors -- and in many places they had a great Influence on the 
hiring wd firing of faculty. But the ^Int here is that the iml- 
varsity was In md of the communltyj had no particular identity 
except in those teras^ and tended to justify Itself as the ke^erj 
defender^ and distributor of the existing cultural heritage. (Note 
the chai'acteristics lilted briefly tmder ^^educational ethic,'*} 

TTiese characteii sties of the aristocratic imlverslty were not 
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pushed out altogetha? as new classes and new Interests oame into 
play. But they were overshadowed, and the miiverslty did have to 
adjust « The eoi^ng of the bourgeoisie involved a new interest to 
which the university had to adjust in som ftmdawntal ways# Indeed 
the adjustment was made ^ but it quite clearly involved changes in 
the way in whi^ the imi varsity would integrate itself with society 
and satisfy society suffielently to Justify continuing financial and 
political support. Wiat would seem most clearly to have ha^ened in 
the switch from the aristocratic to the original bourgeois base is 
that the relationship between the c^^cpus md the so^ety became some^ 
what more narrow. There would never again be a stable relationship 
betwaeh the whole cai^us and the entire upper class structure of the 
society at large. This esqiressed itself on the eoqius In terms of 
distinctions made along class lines between students. Perhaps this 
Is most dramatically and concretely seen in the exclusiveness of the 
aristocratic secret societies in the Ivy League colleges. Eventually^ 
most students adjusted to this special and invidious kind of hetero^ 
geneity by finding persons of their own kind, persons whoa they did 
not know prior to their coming on campus ^ but who seeMd to share 
the same values and goals. These were the fraternities. Iliey took 
hold because they provided a specialised way by which the now tmlike 
elements of the student body cotUd stay together and yet apart. As 
a consequence^ social class hostility was probably accentuated inside 
the colleges and imi vers! ties. But the basis for living with that 
heightened alienation mi the basis for maintaining peaceful relations 
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in the soeiety at large ^ were cartainly provldad by the fratarnity 
approach. 

ThB amargttice of education bai@d i^on dlsciplinas and organised 
fields elearly aonstltutes a third revolution in the history of 
American hi^er education^ one that Is pertiaps even more clearly 
than the other two associated with changes in the class structure of 
the society. T^e disciplinary basis of education was introduced 
before the great esqpansion of the ^'new mddle classes but It was 
a system of education that eould prosper best in sudi a imlverse of 
values. The new middle classes were primarily coii^sed of people 
Robert Dahl would call the '*ex-plebes/- persons whose families had 
already e^erlenced a certun amoimt of social mobility and then 
turned their children to college as a way to complete the fulfillment 
of the ^nerlcan Dream. For students who were secure in a long in- 
heritance of status md wealthy the liberal arts education and the 
consumer ethic were worthwhile. But the same orientation toward 
genteel erudition did not have so broad an appeal among the new^|f,^^. 
professionalizing classes. For them the liberal arts ml^t be some- 
thing worth cultivating after a discipline was acquired and a career 
assured. And the disciplinary apprOMh was a good one for adjusting 
the imlversity to changes in its class and educational coi^osltlon» 
because the disciplines can coe^st with and tolerate other educa- 
tional norms. Each of the classical md liberal reflnenents can be 
allowed to continue to exist as '-majors J' ^d that is not as neat 
and simple as it soimds. It took quite a revolution^ precisely 
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bacaus# thm relationship could not exist the other way aroimd. Iliat 
iSi to the Qlassiclst or the humMist, Plato caimot be departman** 
taiiMd. The hostility of the refined siAjects md their professors 
continues on into our day*"^ 

A bit mvB will be said in a sioment ^out the fourth and fifth 
phases of miiversity develops^nt^ practical education and techno- 
cratic education^ For the moment it suffices to say that these two 
changes only hi^light the problems of integrotion between college 
and society that we are already able to perceive with the full 
emergence of the disciplinary system. Let us turn imediately to 
some of those consequences in order to get as qtuckly as possible 
to the purpose of this particular inquiry, the role of aJiiateur sport « 

One CM fairly easily perceive four basic consequences of the 
emergence of American universities as fully heterogeneous, multi- 
class faculties and student bodies, (1) TTie severing of faculty 
from students and from societyi (23 the severing of students from 
their communities and thence from societyi (3) the severing of 
students from each other | and, as a reslduioi of those, (43 the 



*Ohe of the most inteiestlng es^resslons of this problem will 
be found in the histoiy of the University of Chicago imder Robert 
Hutchins, ailcmgo had taken the disciplina^ approach to its ex- 
treme at the tiae Hutdiins becaTO president in 1929 or Hutchins 
tried to chMge md midermine this system of hypewpecislliatiOT by 
pitting the wdergraduate College against the specialized departments 
of the Graduate Sdiool at Chica^, Tlie HutAins es^eriment did not 
outlast even the Hut^ins presidency, md it was not widely copied, 
even thou^ it was wiiversally studied. Why? An ia^ortant reason 
for this was that, for all its good Intentions, the College at 
Oilcago was a throwback to a pattern of educational service to 
higher classes that were sin^ply not sufficiently nwaeTOUs to sustain it. 
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severing of the univeTSity as an institution from the society at 
large. A word on each of these is in ordar^ because the place of 
amateur sport as a co^ensatlon or conpleittent for each Is highly 
varii^la. 

One of the TOSt i^ortut^ md perhaps the healthiest j of 
these developments in the mdem university Is the loosening and 
weakening of ties between faculty and students. As the average 
status of the student declined^ the average social stwding of the 
professors increased ^ not only in relation to the declining status 
of the student but absolutely in t^-nm of the honor given to this 
profession in the society. The association between students and 
faculty came to be formal and distmti exaggerated all the more by 
the increasing size of classes in mass imiversities# Of equal im- 
portance was the emergence of leaimed societies. Professors sli^ly 
found their own social base. This gave professors organisational 
muscle to defend themselves in the name of academic freedom, and it 
also gave them a reference group far larger and more distant than 
the university proper. This meant greater productivity, greater 
economc value/ fffr greater political power. But it certainly 
meant severance within the specific university where a professor 
happened to be teadiing. 

In parallel fashion students became increasingly removed from 
their original comtmities and from tiieir original class positions. 
This too has its healthy aspect « For the first time in the lives 
of most students, going away to college was m ^porttsnlty to find 
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a new identity, to ej^eriment with new roles ^ and to pursue interesta 
that were either discouraged back home or were not conceived of at 
all. From the economie standpoint it was even more important that 
students from lower middle classes who had few meaningful economic 
connections could begin to make those QOimections and to establish 
their own basis for a lifetime career* This is another way of stating 
the particular attraQtions of a disciplinary education for the "ex- 
plebesJ' But there is a dilemia in this for the student and for the 
concerned society. Indeed a true education, as suggested earlier, 
requires a serious reanalysis of existing values and the freedom to 
change values if that geems called for* But at the same time, the 
fate of the university is doomed if it does not also integrate the 
student by making him a productive mender of a society he will join 
once he leaves the cai^us. 

This is such a tough problem for many imiversity administrators 
that they have tried to find a way out of the discipllna^ system* 
And this is where the fifth wiit on Table I comes into play, parti- 
cularly in the past decade or two* The '-technocratic education** is 
a variant of the disciplinary system. It utilizes existing disci- 
plines, but it changes the goal* Technocratization forges a new 
connection between the university and society along vocational lines. 
It takes the disciplines and reshapes them by giving them increased 
ability to solve specific social problems, TTie origin of the disci- 
pline lies in its orientation toward cognitive ordering* A success 
in disciplinary education is the acquisition of existing knowledge 
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and the furtherance of that knowledge through research and OTalysls. 
The ability to solve problems is an intelleetual one, and it is 
justified in terms of the enhanced ability of the student to tiJce 
on a variety of problems when he goes out into the real world. Tech- 
nocrat izat ion, on the other hand, redesigns certain of the disciplines 
so that there is more of a guarantee that the discipline is oriented 
toward some basic problems and thus toward some existing business or 
governmental institution that is set up to deal with those problems. 
The French have carried this system farthest by actually designing 
whole universities, called the Grades Ecoles ^ whose products are 
oriented toward specific occi^ations. These are actually high- 
powered trade schools whose products dominate the personnel of 
specific government agencies and the businesses* (More on this par- 
ticular "solution" later*) 

The third result flows rather directly from the others* Those 
who like it call it student freedom, those who don't like it call it 
alienation. Both are essentially correct* The severing of students 
from each other does indeed enhance the freedom of each student to 
make new friends md cut out new roles for himself. But it can make 
life very dull and grey for students who do not make friends easily 
and who do not wish to be so far severed from their old friends, their 
old values, or original comnunities* In this kind of context students 
often "act like children" Indeed, from the stmdpolnt of what they 
are in the process of acquiring, they are children* 

All of these add up to a severing of the imiversity from the 
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society at large. The university beeame its own society. As a 
tendency, this is true of smaller colleges as wall as larger uni- 
versities. Neither faculty metifcers nor students are extensions of 
some out side social class any more. For better or worses they have 
each other in a syatem of maximum choice md minimum tradition. ... 

The multi-class ''multiuniverslty** became a real problam of 
social Integration. None of this necessarily descMbes a pathology. 
Quite the contrail, the great American university is a magnificent 
opportimity for individual freedom and for the collective academic 
freedom to pursue knowledge wherever it might be fouQid* But this 
kind of magnificent opportimity does not come freOi and aside from 
the expense of sustaining it there is also a problem of protecting 
society against it* Even the most hardbitten supporters of academic 
freedom and imiverslty autonomy have been willing to consider various 
ways to make the student happier. Most are even willing to discuss 
ways of making the university more productive In terms of the need 
of society for social stability and reaffirmation* Disagreements 
among policy makers Inside and outside the university are intense, 
however, because every conceivable paroposal to re-integrate the uni- 
versity with society Is treated by some as a solution and by others 
as . pathology. For ex^^le, there may still be some who would view 
the holding of chapel as a very nice way to keep the iHiiyersity 
productively at peace with society* But there Is hardly a faculty 
or a student body left in the United States who would not shout this 
proposal down. Nevertheless, a few responses to heterogeneity, 
alienation, and severance have been contrived, and these are worth 
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considering again for purposts of putting amataur sport in its 
proper context* 

The problem of class heterogeneity and alienation was met in 
part by fraternitiss* There is hardly a major imiversity canpus 
that was not called a ^'fratemity school" by someone, ^d in part 
to confirm the function of fraternities * it should be observed that 
they were a good deal less important in the liberal arts colleges, 
largely because of the ve^ hon^geneity of the entire student body 
in those places. 

However, fraternities were never a coi^lete answer, even during 
the 1930 's through the 1950 's when they were in their heyday. Harvard 
and Yale tried to answer the question of moderate class heterogeneity 
Cbaslcally regional heterogeneity in those schools) in the 1930 's by 
building the "colleges" and the "houses," Their hope was that eadi 
of these places would be combined teaching and residential places 
that would ultimately develop a sufficient amount of real social 
integration • But somehow the class jealousies tended to express 
themselves, leaving the residential system somewhat at sixes mid 
sevens. Very early in the game Princeton tried to disperse the so- 
called eating clubs; md Yale never managed to root out the real 
exclusiveness of the old family md "old boy" relationships vpon 
which these secret societies and certain of the most exclusive 
fraternities were based^ TTiii was considered a substradard kind of 
humiJi integration, md Its problems seemed to increase at something 
like an exponential rate as one moved from the Ivy campuses to the 
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larger state colleges, to the eno^^DUi Big Ten universities md to 
the new imiversitles of the post World War II period that grew lo 
tremendously fast with uprooted people of all agei and baekgrounds 
from all over the country. 

Every college and university tried to esqperiment with things 
over which the administration itself might have some control — con- 
sidering that once the fraternity system was established it did its 
good and its bad things regardless of the wishes of the corporate 
university system itself. These administratively sponsored approaches 
to integration took several foras^ and, thmks to imitationj were 
pretty much the same throughout the coimtry — and still are* In 
general I would call these "administered social relations*'' 

One of the most interesting aspects of this is the transformation 
of the Dean of Students from a disciplinary office to a Big Brother 
type of function* A related aspect of this, sometimes under the 
authority of the Dean of Students md sometimes separate^ Is the rise 
of psychological services* There is usually a staff of professional 
psychologists and a rather larger staff of trained counselors* The 
whole history of administered relations In collages deserves careful 
attention not only by those interested in social psycholoo^ but by 
anyone who is concerned about the present ^d future fimctlon of 
higher education m a channel of social mobility. We know very little 
about the real consequences of deliberate efforts to denrocratize pop- 
ulations over a short period of time* 

In any case, there are still other fairly uniform reactions of 
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universities to their heterogeneous and somewhat alienated situation. 
One of the morf interesting ones is the student union irovement* Be- 
ginning at Cornell with Willard Straight Hall, woBt can^^uses developed 
student centers* If they began in a small expendable housej usually 
ready for Qondenmatlon, they spread quickly through the tremendous 
demand for their services, ranging from barbershops to billard rooms* 
After World War II , no self-respecting campus would be caught dead 
without a very large and elaborate student center* These continue 
to perform in^ortant functions for the can^ui, but they are rather 
economic and objective in nature, and have noi^ really provided the 
kind of integration inside the campus or between campus and society 
that the bigger universities seem to need. In facti student unions 
have tended to exacerbate "tora-gown relations" by frequently being 
guilty of merely offering services at an unfair competitive advantage* 
But this has not discouraged the growth of student unions* Rather, 
most college administrations continue to plan for the expansion of 
unions, hoping to find a secret combination of student aetlvlties 
that will become fashionable and attraative to otherwise disoriented 
students. This kind of thing has become so large in some places that 
separate and rather large buildings just for "student activities" 
have been built because the student imion Is too small to accommodate 
them or because the student iml on is too busy with the provision of 
ordinary services* Either way, this is an effort of li^rtance in 
the history of modern, democratlMd imiversl ties In the Ibilted States* 
A more recent response that has gained tremendously in popularity 
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in the past five or six years is the reverse of all this, the changing 
of rules Bnd dormitory arrangementi so as to allow students the pri- 
vacy and the opportunity to develop their own conanunities and their 
own primary groups, TTiere was always a lot of this in college* Most 
of the lasting friendships for many people are those that were made 
during the four years of college life. But opportimities were usu* 
ally very much restricted to the accident of original, placement in 
dormitories, or to the early dioice^ usually accidental or haphazard ^ 
of fraternity or upper class living arrangements. Under present con- 
ditions^ usually encouraged by university deans, it is a good deal 
easier to switch around between living quarters and sexes in order 
to find one's own preferred living arrfuigement and one's own pre- 
ferred type of adjustment to the atomizatlon of college life* This 
of course has its advantages. But it is in a great sense an admis- 
sion that it is not possible for universities to integrate themselves 
or to Integrate institutionally with the larger society. Where this 
is taking us is difficult to say* But it could easily take us into 
a political crisis where state legislatures will begin to balk at 
providing the enormous financial siipport that the wiiversltles will 
need in the future. For, after all, the problem with integration is 
not only one of historic adjustment between miiversity and society; 
it is also a short-rMge political problem of how to survive the next 
fiscal year. 

More recent adjustments may provide something of an answer, but 
the price is enormously high. The type of adjustment in question is 
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the reorganization or the reorientation of the university toward new 
educational norms. These are represented by the fourth and fifth 
types on Table I. Mention has already been made of the fifth one, 
and it, is certainly the most in^ortant wave of e^erimentation going 
on today* These two educational norms can be evaluated from several 
standpoints^ and I have tried some of them in other publications.* 
Tlie only point that needs to be made about them here is that they do 
represent a particular form of social integration. The form in both 
instances is an 0ffort to integrate by the job or by the skill* 
That is^ one reorganises the university and its curriculum in order 
to provide students with precisely the kind of skill that a particu- 
lar kind of Job calls for. TTiis means that they can begin to identify 
with their future careers vexy early^ and that is likely to provide 
them with some sociological substance even during the period before 
they leave school. This may be more In^ortant than the sense of 
economic security it may give them. 

This is a double-edged alternative. Indeed it offers a n^dest 
guarantee of economic security in the long-range future coijflpled with 
a very substantial guarmtee of psydiological reinforcement in the 
interim* But it comes at the price of technocrati nation of society 
that we can well evaluate by looking at the French* It cm easily 
derange the existing attitude of faculty toward the obligation to 
search for knowledge* Practical problem solving imder these two 
systems of education is not entirely comfort^le with the '^uselessness'* 

*0p^ eit i " - 
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of the disciplinary or the liberal arts or the classical apprdadiei* 
But it could bacoma so attractive as a form of social integration and 
as a way for corporations to cut costs in training executive porsonnel 
that it may become a force that will revolutionize the imiversities 
and collagas as wa know them, (Fyrthar avaluation in op. citQ 

Out of all thasa considerations^ college sport amargas. And 
it emerges as a rather ii^ortant forca in the heterogeneous univer- 
sity of the 20th century* Except perhaps for technocratization^ 
which has not fully come yet^ the methods that university adminis- 
trators have worked out appear to be rather flimsy. In the past SO 
years, college sport may have always been the most vital and practical 
of the arrangements to solve problems for cai^us life and to keep 
society happy with its university systems. 

But all this is h>^othetical . We simply do not know the precise 
role that sport has played in solving the immense problems of college 
life in the democratic eta. Thus^ we CMnot be sure of what we are 
gaining when we en^hasize it further or what we would be losing if 
we decided to de-enphasize it. The situation with amateur college 
sport enters a crisis every decade or so. We are in such a crisis 
noWj and a good deal of time and money are likely to be spent before 
wa either make a decision or live through the crisis without changing ^ 
anything. But perhaps the crisis is cyclical because we lack real 
information. Almost everybody in a position of responsibility has 
an opinioni because everybody Is a product of one of these places or 
another. Md the opinion of each person is well-foimded up to a point, 
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because it represents real experience over a four or more year, in- 
tenie period of interaction. But if there was ever an appropriate 
moment to evoke the image of the blind men deicribing the elephant^ 
this is it. Individual e^eriences with college sport and with the 
costs and gains of it are simply not cumulative. 

What we need to do at this point is to bring together the two 
separate strains of this p^er in a comprehensive research peripea- 
tive. There is of course the whole history and philosophy of amateur 
sport. And there is of course the whole history and philosophy of 
higher education in a democratically oriented United States. V^at 
questions will best bring the two things together, so that new in- 
formation on the one will redound to the benefit of both? The re- 
mainder of this paper will be in the foCTi of questions that seem to 
be most deserving of research probes. And to repeat, the criterion 
of a good question is one that produces information that bears directly 
on these two dimensions: sport itself, and the place of sport in the 
future of our troubled universities, 

1, Perhaps the most pressing need is for a concerted research 
effort into the history of sport in terms of its relation to the 
democratizing process in the imiversities. My hypothesis would be 
that the two arose together, have always been intimately associated , ' 
and in m import mt functional sense needed each other. 

Here it is extremely important to keep a clear distinction be- 
tween participatory and spectator sport. All AmericMi colleges and 
universities have required some kind of ^'physical education" during 
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most of their histories. Moreover, programs of intramural sport 
have always tried to develop as broad a base in the student body as 
possible. But participatory sport pre-dates the demQQratie diver- 
sity by a very long time. In fact, participatory sport probably oBim 
closer to universal involvement in the i^per- class 18th Mid 19th cen- 
tury British institutions than in today's great universities of the 
lumpenbourgeoisie . 

It is spectator sport that has probably had the paraMel growth 
with the increase in size md the democratization of the Americm 
universities, kad on this sort of thing Information would be very 
easy to get. We need data on two dimensions of the university's his- 
tory* One would be the over-time development in budgetary allocation 
for sport programs J fieldhouses and stadiiMS and the like, etc* This 
would be related to the history of the siie of the student body, the 
overall budget for faculty, administration, student activities, etc* 

From the stmdpoint of the basest sort of politics, there is 
likftly. to be a relationship, in that winning football and baseball 
teams have probably inspired state legislators to give larger budgets 
to the state university. And in earlier communications I had suggested 
that this relationship be explored. But there is also a relationship 
at the higher level of politics, in tems of the mere* existence of 
spectator sport programs and facilities In relation to the two or 
three important ways of measuring university growth. 

2. We not only wmt to know the gross relationship batween the 
two. We also need to explore the substantive aspect of the relationship, 
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That is to say, we would like to explore as directly as possible the 
partiQular messages being communicatad by the medium of spectator 
sports* This is extremely difficult to get at, as is true of all 
"media research," It might be fun to get some ideas from media re» 
searchers like ftershall McLuhan, but the type of thing that needs to 
be observed is fairly patent* I like to call it hero and anti-hero 
research p We need to malyze the outstmding players in the most 
important spectator sports at major universities* ThiB is usually 
footballs but it varies tremendously from region to region and from 
school size to school size. In effect we need to "content analyze" 
the heroes and anti-hefoes in order to identify and assess the symbols 
they project and the symbols we expect them to project* 

On the lighter side of this issue we can cite James TTiurber's 
hysterically funny short story, "TTie Greatest Man in the World," 
Thurber's hero had accomplished a feat of such gigantic heroism in 
the late 1930 's that he had totally overshadowed such accomplishments 
as that of Charles Lindbergh. However ^ to the horror of the President 
and the generals and the other top people, the hero had done all of 
this merely to gain the fame, the money^ md the girls. The eiite 
kept him in a hotel room for hour after hour while the crowds clamored 
to pay him honor out in the streets. The elite were trying to en- 
courage him to play the proper role, by saying he owed it all to his 
mother, he did it for his country, etc. etc. But our hero would have 
none of it. After every session, even one with the President, he 
simply repeated his base lusts. At one point of desperation^ when 
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our haro was lewlng over the balcony waving to his hysterical . 
followyrs btlow^ the generals md the admiral i looked at aadi other 
and the President^ they all shrugged knowingly^ and one of them pro- 
ceeded to piiah our hero over the balcony v 

We are all aware of some real and serious coimterparts to the 
TTiurber hero* There is no question in ny mnd, for ex^i^le, that 
much of the persecution of Ktohuffliad Ali is due to his unwillingness 
to project the expected synbols of heroic athletic accomplishment in 
the United States. And we will certainly find this to be the case 
of our mmy black amateur athletes on the present college teams. In 
fact, we live in a time that is especially opportime for hero research, 
precisely because a larger number thai ever have decided, completely 
without sophistication> to play some role other than that which has 
been expected. This is a perfect time to assess what is expected, 
and that gets us closer than anything else to a study of sport and 
patriotism in general, sport md imiversity society in particular. 

3. A not-unrelated piece of research would be in the area of 
what 1 would call "the follow-up of God ajid Man at Yala," As most 
people over the age of 35 will recall i William Buckley wrote a book, 
God and Man at Yale, , almost immediately i^on his graduation in 19S0. 
His arguront was of course that a place like Yale was destroying most 
of the Christian values, and that this was almost systematically 
happening because of the imiversity policy of hiring liberals on the 
faculty* It is very probable that Buckley's thesis was more accurate 
than not, even for the rather stodgy Yale, of the late 1940's, 
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Nevertheless^ the question is whether this liberalization of values 
was a permOTent development ^ong Yale (wd other imiversity) prod- 
ucts^ or whether it was transformed by later life experiences* Some 
work has been done on "adult 'socialization,'* and there is certainly 
m ample literature on the methods of carrying out this type of re- 
search. But in general the easiest way would be "the best way. This 
would be to buy some space on the Roper or Harris regular national 
poll and to have them pose several questions regarding experiences 
with university athletics, in particular at tend^ce at sport spec- 
taculars. Once these questions were posed, it would be easy to 
cross-tabulate these responses against the attitudinal questions that 
are already regularly asked on the national polls; Throu^ this pro- 
cess we could deteiinine roughly the extent to which attendance at 
amateur sport spectaculars has a bearing i^on later outlooks We would 
naturally want to control for those who went to college. But we would 
also want to look for the so-called "subway alunmi" those who had 
a favorite college team despite no record of attendance. Notre Dame 
perhaps has the largest following of that sorti but everystate uni- 
versity has a very large subway alumni. Through this very sin^sle 
research approach, it would be possible not only to tease out certain 
of the influences of college sport on college students but also to 
assess roughly whether the influences (benefits) emanate beyond that 
point. 

4« Mother area that has important bearing upon this whole issue 
is the activity that is ancillary and con^lementary to athletics but 
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not part of athletles itself. I have raferanca of course to marching 
bands, parades J anthemij etc. Here again the method of resaarch 
would be content analysis, and the naterials would be quite easy to 
acquire* 

One brief story might help point to the major relationship md 
the type of research that might be worthwhile* In 1949, Michigan 
State was admitted to the Big Ten, and 1950 would be the first y^ar 
in which its teams could compete on a full schedule for Big Ten 
championships. During the football season of autwim 1949* the Michigan 
State marching band was still a traditional band with olive drab uni- 
forms, a slow military cadence j and an orientation toward marching 
and toward good concert miisic. For exainple* oboes, flutes and bassoons 
ware still used in marching formation* However, within two years, as 
the football team grew in stature, the marching band grew in siM, 
gave a variety of scholarships to encourage good musicians to Join 
and take part in tremendously long rehearsals each week, changed its 
uniforms to bright green and white with pl^es and gloves and the like, 
and nearly doubled its cadence. In fact, the speed was now so fast 
that it was impossible to play anything but the simplest of marches, 
John Philip Sousa went out the window with the military uniforms and 
the military cadence* Marching was minimized and formations were 
maximized. The whole thing beetle extremely active and intense, 
paralleling the rise In enyhasis and success of the athletic teams 
themselves* / 

Analysis of the ancillary activities would of course focus in 
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on such things as the subject-matter and appeals of the anthems, the 
cheers, and the particular symbols. But of course the influence of 
this aspect of miateur sport goes far beyond the performances of the 
day of the play. Uliat is not generally recognized is the role that 
amateur sport has played in the expwsion of public school musicl 
A tremendous number of students who major in music at the big state 
universities were first inspired by band participation in sporting 
events^ and are in college in order to prepare themselves to become 
hmd directors. Through this route, amateur sport has spread its 
Influence tremendously* not only through the larger niuflser of people 
It reaches, but through that veiy substwtial aaid institutionalized 
influence of the next generation of teachers of music and arts* One 
of the most Importmt pieces of researdi, therefore, would be on the 
public school music programs of the colleges and upon the products 
of these public school music programs who are out teaching youngsters 
to play hmd instruments and rehearsing the bands to perform at 
the hal ft ime shows and at the pep rallies. All of these people 
look to their home college for guidance and influence. And all of 
them play the martial music and repeat the sy^ols that build a 
certain type of rapport intoi students at veiy young ages« l^iis is 
a tremendously importwj and seif-reinforcing process, yet we know 
precious little about it. ' 

Si Getting more directly to the everyday busintis of social 
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integration and civic traihing Inside the university, it would be 
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desirable also to plek a panel of university itudents and to follow 
them for interviews and re-interviews throughouf one or more academic 
years* Panel research is often used in studies of the development 
of attitudes md of socialization. Once the particular nature of 
this inquiry were fully designed^ it would be relatively easy for 
students of political socialisation to carry out a study of this sort. 
I personally would like to go farther than usual and en^loy the poly- 
graph for this kind of research^ in order to gat at the non-cognitive 
responses to sports and anthems- rather than simply the e^qjressed atti- 
tudes. The polygraph Is popularly known as the lie-detector, but it 
may have far better uses for the study of emotional response in general 
than it does to the business of producing evidence for legal cases. 
Since the whole puipose of spectator sport md ancillary activities 
Is to intensify experience^ there is evei^ reason to expect that for 
the most highly Identified persons, there will be measurable changes 
in physical state. It would be marvelous fun to collaborate with 
physiologists and doctors on a serious piece of political research. 

6. Facing up to the difficulties of such an unconventional ap- 
proach to the study of emotional rapport md the appeals of patriotism 
and social identification, imobtrusive approaches have to be contrived 
to get at part of the same thing* The first four pieces of proposed' 
research would enable a clever analyst to make interpretations in the 
general area of emotional rapport, but the more direct wa could get 
the better off we would be. Thus, in addition to the use of the Roper- 
type polling niathods that Is, the usual approach to socialization 
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we could definitely add a useful place of re sear on cycles of 
antl^iocial behavior during the school year* Thm hypothesis would 
be that indicators of Mti -social behavior, of actual physical ill- 
ness, and of malingering vary with the athletic season. College 
clinic admission rolls would miJce an excellent source of data. The 
record of arrests made by the local police and by the campus author- 
ities would make another, Wmton acts of vandalism are mother, 
^ing back a few years^ it is possible to trace out the relation- 
ships between enpty periods of athletics and such random activities 
as panty raids* Perhaps in more recent years there is some kind of 
relationship between athletic season cycles and student political 
activity. For, even though the leadership of most student radical 
politics has been from the most intellectualized of students who 
care little about amateur or professional sport, their opportunities 
for a following are very much determined by all the other events 
that compete for attention and loyalty* . ' 

These six proposals flow directly from the framework designed 
in this paper* But there are other research possibilities that can 
also be derived therefrom, and a full-scale research conference ought 
to be held to generate the best and most efficient approach to these 
phenomena* The main pux^iose here was sii^ly to try to provide a 
perspective for thinking about this area and then to suggest a 
limited few project ideas that would set better minds at work* 

Caveats Before Conclusions 

Since we are in the midst of a critical revision of the whole 
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athletic idea, thtre will be a tendeney to antar into research and 
asiessnient in a negative frajna o£ mind. Since college sport has 
grown too large and too eaqsenilve and too diverting, md since it 
has long since verged on the brink of professionalism^ our effort 
to rethink the area is likely to comiit us to reforms before assess- 
ments. The problem with that is that we might also be influenced in 
the cliaracter of the question we ask and in the way we look at some 
of the results. TTiis would be unfortunate* This phenomenon is a 
bona fide part of the history of education and of civic loyalty in 
the United States, and should be given a fair apprM. sal. 

For this reason, it is of vital Importmce that a doiile-level 
history be imdertaken first (item 1 above). This will provide an 
absolutely indispensable context within which to make a dispassionate 
assessment. We must be sure before we try to replace spectator sport, 
and we must also study a ftmctlon carefully in order to replace it, 
in the words spoken wisely by Robert Ruark, with "sbmethirig of value," 
This kind of history would clearly give us a basis for making tf veiy 
sober approach to the design of questions and walysls of other data. 

Perhaps the most iirportant reason for moving carefully and re- 
spectfully in our assessment of amateur sport in colleges is because 
the available alternatives as a means of integration and civic training 
are either flimsy or very costly, T^is is precisely the reason I 
spent so much time outlining the history of universities mid imiver- 

slty norms. Further history along these lines will put us in a 
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position to decide, whether technocratization of the university is an 
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accapt^le answer. Many faculty members md others ar© altogether 
ready to de-an^hasize spectator sport when that issue is put in a 
single yea-nay form to them. But when this phenomenon is laid down 
beside an alternative like technocratization^ their opinions are 
not likely to be the SMie. It could very well tum out that such 
are the functions of spectator sport in the great American univer- 
sities, and such are the freedoms that it leaves for the non-partici- 
pant^ that the price is well worth paying* We simply do not know, 
because we have not made the proper research. If we are to make a 
rational decision about the future, we must firit identify all the 
alternatives, assess all of their relative costs, and all of their 
relative consequences. Only then can we take a reasonable position • 

And only then can we reach out toward the larger^ the still 
larger, issue of the needs of the state for loyalty and support. No 
one would deny that all modem nation-states must cultivate some 
basic loyalties. Questions arise only over how much and by what 
means shall the state be allowed to cultivate these feelings of 
patriotism. These are extremely abstract and complex matters to 
deal with. One of the best ways to deal with them is to look at 
those institutions, such as higher education, upon which the state 
is most likely to rely. Thus, as we manage to carry out some con- 
crete research as proposed in this paper, we will also be in a better 
position to reach out toward the. larger assessment that may, taken 
by itself, be beyond the reach of direct research. 
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March 6, 1974 Mary McKeown 
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WONEN IN INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 

When intercollegiate athletics came into its own in the last 
three deeadei of the nineteenth century, "women for whom attendance 
at sporting events had been forbidden by the dictates of decency, 
made intercollagiatei an aspect of their independence J* (Frederick 
Rudolph, TTie Merican College and University, A History , p, 392). 
Hlstoiy repeats itself, for in the early part of the last three 
decades of the twentieth century, women are again making inter- 
collegiate athletics an aspect of their emancipation. 

For the past one hundred years, intercollegiate athletics has 
been a bastion of male supremacy, an area in which men were un- * 
challenged and even revered by women. During that century inter- 
collegiate athletics for men developed con^lex governing organization, 
like the National Collegiate Athletic Association, with conplex rules 
to control the many facets of cor^lex (and all male) athletic plants. 
Women were excluded from that development because it was rumored that 
they were uninterested and physically unfit for the strenuous athletic 
competition. But, as society has changed in the past one hundred 
years, so too have attitudes of women toward athletics. No longer is 
the ''weaker sex" uninterested in sports participation. Indeed, women 
are now demanding equal access to such participation and equal voice 
in control of that participation, just as women in 1890 demanded an 
opportunity to share the spectator benefits of intercollegiate 
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athletics. But this time, the force of federal law is providing the 
needed in^etus to insure that women's emancipation becomes a reality 
instead of a dream. 

To achieve this equality, women have to overcome the inertia 
and discrimination of one hundred years, discrimination to which 
they have themselves contributed • It was a woman who wrote that 
■■muscular capacity in women is almost evidence of disease'' CArabella 
Kenneally, 1899) and another woman who wrote that *'girls are not 
suited for the same athletic program as boys'* (Ethel Rerrin, National 
Amateur Athletic Federation, 1928). It was the delegates to the 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics for Women delegate assembly 
in 1973 who indicated that a total budget of about $25,000 would be 
sufficient to run a good women's intercollegiate athletic program, 
even though the men find it necessary to spend over a million dollars 
to insure a good men's program. Such attitudes are a product of the 
history of intercollegiate athletics for women. 

When men at one college started to challenge mqn at other 
colleges in sports con^etition, society would not have approved if 
women at one college had challenged women at another. Indeed, there 
simply were not many women in colleges and universities during the 
early era of intercollegiate athletics. Such women'^as did attend 
college in the 1800 's did so to learn a specific profession » nursing, 
home economics, teaching, the ''practical'' arts. TTils was in marked 
contrast to the puiposes of a college education for men who "studied" 
as Vgentlemen scholars." These "gentlemen" had reserves of unused 
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energy, which were put to better use in sports programs than in the 
student riots on which an earlier generation of college students had 
expended their energies. Women students did not have. this extra 
energy, or extra time. Thus, it would not seem unusual that sports 
for men became important, while sports for women did not* 

Contributing to this separation were the social mores of that 
day. It was in^roper for a young lady to engage in the strenuous 
activities of athletics, or to show their limbs to men other thm 
their husbands, A thick web of myth about and tabus against the 
participation of women in intercollegiate athletics was spun. 
Examples of this myth cm be found all over: '-In women, inferiority 
of the locomotive apparatus is apparent in all parts.*' (Dr. Chandler 
Oilman, 1840) . 

-'Under prolonged and intense physical strain, a girl goes to pieces 
nervously,*' (Ethel Perrin, 1928). 

*!The women's division does not approve of boys' rules for girls because 
of the undesirable social qualities girls develCi when they attempt to 
be poor imitators of the other sex,*' (Trma. Naveres , 1941). 

However, despite this myth and tabUj women did participate in 
sports bacause the educational values of an athletic program overcame 
the myths. It is publicly accepted that sports are good for people 
in developing better citizens, building vigorous minds a^d bodies^ 
and promoting a better society. However, in the words of Sports 
Illustrated "Sports may be good for people, but they are considered a 
lot gooder for male people than for female people*" (Sports 
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IllustTated , May 28, 1973)* Although this may be true, it is some- 
what of a paradox that this is the one issue which most differentiatL 
men and women's intercollegiate athletics today. Woman participate 
in intercollegiate athletics for the educational values therein* 
Men's programs have long since lost this reason for existence , 
except when the propriety of the placemeut of intercollegiate ath- 
letics in collegiate institutions is questioned. 

Before the current role of women in intercollegiate athletics 
caJi be discussed, and understood^ the history of the woman's role 
should be reviewed to gain perspective and insight. 

College and universities, and their athletic programs, have 
been said to be a mirror of societal attitudes and concerns. This 
mirrorj however, is a delayed-action mirror; an Instant replay, so to 
speak, IVhat occurs in, is an issue in, or are the values of the 
macrosociety in turn becomes an issue ^ or is valued in the micro- 
society of higher education, but several years after the event has 
occurred in society at large. 

Thus, when athletics first burst upon the college scene, it was 
not surprising thit it was a man's world. Women did not participate 
in, or spectate at, sporting events because societal mores did not 
permit such participation or observation for young ladies of proper 
upbringing, A good young lady would not sully her reputation by 
appearing at events of such questionable value and of such a rowdy 
nature as sports events. When women in the society outside the 
college campus began to demand '*amancipation,'^ so did women on college 
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campuses. Their entrance to tha sports scene came through the gate 
of spectating at football games. Indeed, such numbers of women, both 
students and public, attended gMes that such attendance became the 
"in'* thing to do socially. 

Women -s participation on college campuses in sports began at 
all-woman schools,. There was such a vocal public outcry against this 
unladylike posture that the college women had to withdraw to secluded 
playing fields* This withdrawal, however^ did not dampen any enthu- 
siasm the women had for competition # Girls continued to compete 
against other girls although public attitudes did not condone such 
competition. Women athletes were viewed as somewhat less than real 
women even then, although men athletes were revered as '*real*' men, 

IVhy didn't the participation of women in athletics on college 
campuses appear to mirror what was going on in society? It actually 
did. On collage campuses, as well as in society, strong women, 
persistent women, like Babe Diedreksen Zaharlas, continued to be 
involved in and excel at athletics » But these women seldom gained 
the acclaim given men. The subtle discrimination against women in 
society existed, multiplied in its Image, on the college cMipuses * 
Women did not charge admssion to spectate at their sporting events - 
that would be "selling their bodies J' Men participated in games - 
women had "playdays," Men were given scholarships and ever-increasing 
budgets in support of intercollegiate athletic programs = women sold 
candy and had b^e sales. 

As society has changed its attitudes toward discrimination 
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against women in the last twenty years, with the force of law The 
Civil Rights Amendment, Gxecutive Order 11246 and the Hqual Pay Act 
of 1963 - so has intercollegiate athletics chanoed with the force 
of law - the Educational Ajriendnienti Act of 1972, PL 92-318. Title IX 
of the Educational Amendments Act explicitly states that no person 
shall be excluded from, be denied the benefits, or be precluded from 
participation in any educational activity carried out by an institu- 
tion which received fimds from the federal government, on the basis of 
sex. Contrary to what the Wall Street Journal stated in its editorial 
on Title IX on February 26, 1974, this law applies to all educational 
institutions which receive money from the federal government > re- 
gardless of the use that is made of that money. 

Guidelines are being drafted by the Department of fiealth, 
education and Welfare for this bill. Those guidelines, according to 
the most recent statement from HEW^ will be released the early part 
of May, Such delay in the publications of guidelines is unprecedented 
HBW explains by saying that this is such a touchy issue that they feel 
it is important that the guidelines be all-encompassing. In reality, 
it appears that HEW is more concerned about stepping on the toes of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association, which is lobbying in 
great strength against the previously discussed guidelines. 

Fairly reliable reports of- those guidelines mention the 
following points as being covered by the guidelines t 

Different standards for men and women for the offering of 
scholarships and other financial aidi^is specifically forbidden* 
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The setting of standards of behavior Por athletes must be 
agrded upon by the men's and women's regulatory groups. 

Comparable toilet, locker and shower facilities must be pro- 
vided for the different sexes, but these facilities may be separate. 

If a collage or university offers a spurt which participation 
in is dominated by members of one sex, then a comparable team must 
be offered that season for members of the opposite sex* 

This would seem to indicate that intercollegiate athletic programs 
as they are known today would cease to exist. Perhaps a much better 
animal will evolve in the place of the current: dinosaur* 

It should be en^hasized that^ although the guidelines are 
still being drafted. Title IX of the Educational Amendments Act of 
1972 is now, and has been since June, 1972, law. Court cases under 
this law have been filed in several courts* It could ba expected 
that many more will be filed, for, if the preliminary research done 
in this study is any indication, then essentially all colleges md 
universities in the United States which are coeducational schools, 
are in violation of federal law and could lose aU^ their federal 
funding. 

IVhat is the current situation in intercollegiate athletics for 
women, beside the fact that most programs are in violation of federal 
law? 

At the national level, there is a regulatory body, the 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics for Women, a spin-off of 
the Division of Girls and Womens Sports of the American Association 
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for Health, Physical Education and Recreation (AAIlpnR) , an affiliate 
of the National Education Association (NnA) . AIAW began in 1971 , and, 
under th^ spectre of Title IX has attempted, in the brief period 
since its founding, to catch up with the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association and its myriad rujes and regulations. The AIAW operates 
under severe financial limitations - its budget is under .*s5n,non, 
less than the salary of the executive director of the NCAA alone, 
AIAW employs only one full-time staff person and one assistant. 
Admittedly, not much staff can be purchased for under '$50,000, 
especially when, out of that money, must come office expenses and 
court costs. 

The structure of AIAW is similar to that of the NCM, before 
the NCM ''separated'' into three divisions. There are nine regions 
within the AIAW, the most ideveloped of which is Division One, the 
east coast group. Under the auspices of the East Coast Athletic 
Conference, a governing agency developed primarily for regulation 
of men's athletics, Division One has the most complete schedules and 
^d championship competition. There are two levels of championship 
comj^etition within AIAW: junior college and all other schools. AIAW 
sponsors championships in: sports: volleyball, golf, tennis, swimming, 
track and field, basketball, baseball, and recognises at least sovcn 
other sports in intercollegiate competition: gymnastics, badminton ^ 
lacrosse, field hockey, fencing, football, and soccer* There is no 
distin ion made between revenue and non-revenue producing sports, 
nor any distinction between contact and non- contact sports. 
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Until the latter part of 1973, women who accopted athletic 
scholarships were precluded from participation in AIAW-sponsored 
chanqDionships, Due to a lawsuit filed by two girls in Florida who 
were prohibited from participating in the AIAW tennis chajripionships 
because they held athletic scholarships, the AIAW has re-structurcd 
its position on scholarships. Many state organizations have not, 
however, and still prohibit the offering of athletic scholarships to 
women, and the collection of admissions at any women's intercollegiate 
sporting event. 

Under AIAW regulations, women may now accept financial aid 
based on their athletic ability. However, the regulations for 
accepting or offering such financial aid have not yet been distributed 
to member schools by the AIAW. AIAW is dragging its heels in this 
area partly because there is a fear of lawsuits arising from the 
difference between women's and men's regulations and partly because 
most AIAW members oppose athletic financial aid for athletes, men 
and women athletes alike. 

Opposition to this financial aid seems to be based on the 
premise that, because so many excesses in the administration of aid 
programs for men have occurred, that aid to women would also breed 
excesses. The women argue that they wmt to protect the female 
athlete from exploitation, IVhy women need more protection than men 
is unclear. In loco parentis is dead on most college campuses. Also 
unclear is why women's financial aid would go the way that the men's 
has gone. Jt would seem that, since men's and women's programs, under 
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federal law, must be equal, that this would he an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the woiren in intercollegiate athletics to lead the men 
out of the quagmire in which they have become bonged. This would bo 
an excellent opportunity for all the coaches and athletic directors 
who have been screaming that they would like to eliminate all the 
excesses to which financial aid has gone to put their money where 
their mouths are. ^ 

Women athletes do not see the issue here in the same lipht as 
their coaches. These girls are asking why^ when male athletes have 
had their college educations paid for, should women not receive the 
same benefits. They see financial aid to athletes as the means by 
which many a young man has received a college education when he 
Qoxxld not otherwise afford one. They question why they have been 
denied the advantage of intercollegiate athletics. It is the woman 
athlete who will be forcing attention on the issue of financial aid 
for athletes, with the help of the Educational Amendm.ents Act, for 
the women coaches and administrators refuse to act without threat of 
expensive lawsuits . 

The financial aid question - to give or not to give - seems to 
be one of the issues with which the majority of women in inter* 
collegiate athletics can identify, and should be studied by a 
national commission. 

Closely related to the financial aid Issue is the question of 
equitable financing for women's programs. It is no big secret 
requiring intense research r to ferret out the facts that women's 
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programs reeeiva little, if any, money while men's proRrams receive 
millions of dollars. One specific example should suffice- at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign the women's inter- 
collegiate athletic budget is $14,000 this year, up from $4,500 
last year, while the men's intercollegiate athletic budget is in 
excess of 2,3 million dollars. In a research article in the Octbber, 
1973 issue of the Journal o f llealth,. Physica l nducation and 
Recreation, concerning the status of fundino of women's inter« 
collegiate athletics, it was reported that the mean amount expended 
at 209 schools which are members of the AIAW for women's programs was 
$8,900* The mean total amount budgeted at those same 209 schools for 
men's programs was over $450,000, The same article reported the 
responses of the directors of women's intercollegiate programs to the 
question of what would be an adequate level of financing for support 
of a good, complete women's intercollegiate program. The mean amount 
which those people responded was $22,000* That is hardly enough to 
pay the salary of one good coach! It may be that these people have 
been on nickel and dime budgets for so long that $22,000 seems like a 
huge amount to them. 

An earlier section of this total report has delineated the 

plight of many men's athletic programs which are now operating in the 

_ * _ 

red* Enter the women into this scene, women \fho are demanding that 
they receive an amount equal to the men. ^d the vomen have, the 
force of federal law behind them* This is a scene that terrifies 
many directors of intercollegiate athletics, and has prompted some 
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illogical responses from Walter Byers, lixecutive Director of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association. Mr. Dyers has stated that 
this equality of funding will lead to the dostruction of inter- 
collegiate athletics. What Mr. Byers means is that it will probably 
lead to a change in the intercollegiate athletic wo'^ld, and in NCAA. 

Where will the money for women's programs come? From new 
sources? Not only is that unlikely, as there is only so much money 
in the pie to be divided among the athletic groups, but it also is 
likely that it would be against the intent of the federal law to fund 
women's programs differently than men's - i.e., from different sources. 
Does this mean that men's programs will be cut back to some reasonable 
level? 

Men argue that the fact that the athletic departments are in 
financial trouble means that all sports except the revenue-producing 
sports should be eliminated. This would effectively eliminate women's 
sports before that area has had a chance to develop. Tliere are two 
major points hero: because some sports are revenue -producing does not 
mean that a program comprised of those alone would be legal- and no 
one has given the women's program a fair opportunity to determine 
which of the women's sports, if any, would be revenue-producing. 

Before the financial problems of men's intercollegiate athletics 
can be solved, the women's must be attended to. This is an area where 
solution of the problem must be reached by men's and women's athletic 
programs working together. Therefore, this issue is one which deserves 
in-depth research by the national commission. 



Inequitable financing leads to inequitable facilitiGS and 
equipment. It has long been a fact of athletic life for women that 
they have been considered second class citizens when facilities and 
equipment were assigned. (One woman has stated that she would bo 
happy to be a second class citizen. It was being relegated to fifth 
class status that bothers herl) This situation has arisen out of the 
history of intercollegiate athletics. The men were there first, and 
naturally got the best, giving what was left to the women* These 
women had to fight to be permitted to use the playing fields and 
tennis courts at times other than from 2:00-4:00 AJI. After all, 
women should not be seen on the playing fields, or so it was thought 
around the turn of the century. On some canqiuses varsity teams, 
junior varsity teams, freshmen teams, men's intramural s and club 
sports receive priority over the women's varsity teams in the use of 
courts and fields, 

Uliile the football teams spend $15,000 repairing and replacing 
uniforms, the entire women's program passed around fifteen uniforms 
from one team to another over the school year. If new uniforms were 
desired, the girls sold cookies to make money, bought the uniforms out 
of their own pockets, or received money out of the pocket of the coach, 
who was underpaid already, and who also paid for travel expenses and 
other "minor" things out of her own pocket. 

This issue of inadequate pay and non-economic rewards for women 
coaches is closely related to the issue of equitable finanri ibi 
women's programs. Without adequate financing, it is inevi^ ^^J^f !t 
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sal arias will be inadequate and inevitable that competent people are 
conitrained from entering the coaching ''profession/' Indeed, mmy 
women who could be compatent coaches were^ and still are, precluded 
from coaching on an equal level with men because they are unable at 
many universities to take for credit the coaching courses. TTien, 
when women apply for coaching positions, they are eliminated from 
consideration because they do not have the credentials | coaching 
courses. Since it is through the avenue of coaching that adminis- 
trators for athletic programs rise, women are axed out of adminis- 
trative positions, too. Further, coaches for women's teams did the 
coaching without release time, i,e,, as an extracurricular activity. 
Most women coaches are connected with the physical education depart- 
ment, which is not the case of the men* Although this is slo^y 
changing, the issue of release time for coaching or for administering 
a women's intercollegiate program is still a big one. Therefore, the 
question of equality for coaches should also be studied by the 
national commission. 

A bigger issue identified by the woman coach was the determina- 
tion of what is equality on athletic teams. Should women play on men's 
teams? Should men play on women's teams? If this is so, it is feared 
that this would mean, effectively, the elimination of women's progr^s. 
Should there be coed terns, or would this merely mean men's teams with 
an outstanding woman or two? 

AlAW members favor separf te-but-equal as the standard for team 
membership. This, they believe, would avoid the elimination of the 
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women's progrant and provide equality* However, it may be anainst the 
law* Separate-but-equal has been stricken down by the Supreme Court 
in eivil rights litigation. It would bo reasonable to oxpoct the 
same decision under the Educational Amendments Act provisions. 
Therefore^ other alternatives, lilce an assignment- of di fforent teams 
by weight or height should be researched* 

The majority of issues which have been identified up to this 
point are issues which concern the women's athletic establishment, if 
there is such a thing. Women athletes themselves appear concerned 
with two issues: financial aid and the mystique of the woman athlete. 

l\fhile male athletic stars are relegated to demi-god status on 
college campuses, and in the press ^ women athletes are regarded with 
contempt and ridicule. Their femininity is questioned; many women 
athletes are suspected of homosexuality Cgotta watch out for those 
girl jocks!) and have their sexual identities questioned. It takes 
a strong girl to bear up under the attacks that are mounted against 
her participation in athletics j from the time she is in kindergarten 
(a tomboy) until she graduates from college* If a girl opts to play 
on the lunch hour baseball team, she is stuck so far out in left 
field that she cannot be found. Her turn to bat seldom comes up 
during the lunch hour. And if^. by chance, it does, she better bo able 
to hit the ball farther than any boy there, or be subjected to scorn 
and ridicule* Is it any wonder, then, that not many girls go out for 
intercollegiate athletics, after growing up in an environment like 
this supportive one? This should illustrate that the figures which 
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seem to support the point that not many jjirls are interested in inter= 
collegiate athletics are misleading. Not many men would be Interosted 
in athletic programs If they were the subject of scorn and ridicule 
for their interest in them, or if the programs did not have adequate 
moral and financial support. 

If a girl does succeed in athletics, she will seldom see her 
accomplishments mentioned in the press, locally or otherwise:, Wien 
a man breaks an intercollegiate track record by a tenth of a second, 
his name can be seen , in sports page headlines. IVhen a woman swimmer 
cut thirty (Yes, thirty) seconds from the 880 meter intercollegiate 
freestyle swimnung record recently, her accomplishment was mentioned 
in an article on the fifth page of the sports section. This only 
serves to illustrate the relative emphasis that society places on 
men's and women's intercollegiate programs. This does not necessarily 
mean that women should receive more attention; it may imply that men 
should receive less. Society may do young men a disfavor by extolling 
their athletic accomplishments to the point of making these young men 
superheroes. It is difficult to come down to earth when the next 
superhero takes over one's place in the heavens. Women, so far, have 
been spared this kind of rude awakening. It may be time to spare the 
men also. 

It has been mentioned before that higher education is a 
delayed-=action mirror of societal concerns. One important issue to 
the women in the macrosociety may have more impact upon the removal 
of discriminatory practices, and discrimination against women, in 
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intercollegiate athletics than all the other concerns of the women's 
athletic eBtablishment . This will be so for no other reason than 
that the establishment, i*e,, the members of AIAW^ refuses to act. 

Today's *'women libbers'' who are providing the impetus for the 
equal rights movement are also mothers. These women, who may not 
react to discrimination against thamselves in athletics^ react, non= 
violently of course, but vocally, against^ discrimination in athletic 
opportunities for their daughters and sons. As one ex-athlete said 
at an Illinois state legislative hearing on women's intercollegiata 
athletics j have been discriminated aginst in athletics. OK - I am 
old enough now that that no longer concerns me. But don-t anyone try 
to discriminate against my daughters. They deserve the same chance 
my sons have J' 

Since the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world, it is 
said, then the handwriting may be on the wall for intercollegiate 
athletics. These women are demanding that their children get what 
they never got themselves. That demand * with the power of the law, 
and the pressure which can be placed on intercollegiate athletics by 
this market of spectators, may be the deciding factor in the formula- 
tion of policy regarding intercollegiate athletics. 

This report has delineated several major and several minor 
issues related to the woman's role in intercollegiate athletics which 
should be studied by a national commission* financing, coaching, 
financial aid for athletes, determination of team membership, adminis- 
tration of athletic programs, societal e^qpectations md the educational 
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value of intercollegiate athletics* 

It is important that these issues not be studied in the 
isolation of women -s programs. In factj these issues are of such 
import that it would be impossible to arrive at any solution to the 
problems facing women in intercollegiate athletics without considering 
how these issues fit into the total picture of men*s and women's 
intercollegiate athletics. It is hoped that a national commission 
will study issues and recommend solutions which are for the good of 
intercollegiate athletics , and higher education, and society , rather 
than those which are for the good of women , or men^ alone. Women may 
have come a long way, babyj to get where they are today in intern- 
collegiate athletics; but they cannot go any further without concerted 
effort by men and women to make progress which benefits all inter- 
collegiate athletics* 
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The nxperience of Senior CollcfTos Thnt llnvc 
Discontinued Football 

I 

TTie general question that this appendix addresses itself to is-- 
what has been the experience of thoas serdor colleges and universities 
which have discontinued a varsity intercollegiate footliall prograni? 
This question was divided into two related parts --what were tl^e 
reasons for discontinuing football^ and what were the effects of the 
discontinuation? Approxiniately one-fifth of the 151 senior col loners 
that the National Collegiate Athletic Association lists (See Attach- 
ment One for this list) as having given up football since 193D were 
quostioned. 

The people consulted at these institutions mvQ priinarilx athletic 
directors and administration officials in charge of the athletic de- 
partment (e.g., the vice-president in charge of student affairs or in 
some cases the president of the college himself) but included admis- 
sions directors, financial aid directors, students, and faculty. The 
inquiries aimed not at achieving data oriented results but rather at 
ascertaining common denominators in the experience of discontinuation, 
I sought to identify the important questions related to discontinua- 
tion and to render what appeared to be the prevalent answers to those 
questions with an eye cast toward the relevancy of those answers to 

1, To avoid the constant repetition of a long phrase and to forestall 
confusion throughout the rest of this appendix, whenever the word 
football is used without modification, varsity intercollegiate 
football is to be understood. 
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the nationwide problems besetting intercollegiate athletics today. 
Thus, although the early 1950 «s is the heaviest era of discontinua- 
tion, most schools that gcave up football are located in the south and 
mid-atlantic states, and a vast majority of all the schools have 
enrollments of under 2,000 students and low-profile prograiiis, T 
concentrated bn the larger schools and on those that most recently 
had abandoned big-time or relatively big-time football.^ I also 
tried to make sure that all sections of the country were as equally 
consulted as possible. 

The original rationale for the general question underlying this 
appendix exists in two particular observations and the questions that 
arose from them. Since football, because of the publicity it receives 
and because events like homecoming revolve around it, is acknowledged 
as one of the primary magnets tliat attracts alumni interest and 
support, what happens to alumni giving and general fund raising when 
it is discontinued seemed like an obvious and vital question to ask. 
Also J. since football has traditionally been, and has been seen as, 
both the kingpin and underpinning of intercollegiate athletic programs, 
it seemed important to find out what happens to the rest of the ath- 
letic program Cboth intercollegiate and intramural) when football is 
discontinued * 

These two particular questions generated so much response and 

2. By relatively big-time I'mean competing among the 145 schools the 
NCAA now classifies as Division 11 football schools, e.g,, Tlie 
YMkee Conference schools, Delaware, Bastem Michigan, Crambling, 
Hawaii, Lehigh, etc. 
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raised so many other related questions that they became the major 
seetions of the appendix under the rubrics of (1) financial ef facts 
and (23 effects on athletic program. The other section to deal with 
affecti goes under the title of educational environment. Such topics 
as the effects on admissions^ ethical and academic standards, and 
school morale ai-e discussisd there* 

The second section of this appendix reveals the major circum- 
stances that led to discontinuation. It Is important to keep in mind 
these factors when the effects are discussed^ because the fact that 
there were few negative effects seems mostly due to the circumstances 
under which football departed. Almost invariably the net cost of 
football was in the hundreds of thousands of dollars , the team was 
losing more often than not on the gridiron * and football attracted 
little student, alunml, or conmunity support.. In short, it was not a 
haalthy organism at these institutions and its death naturally caused 
little lamentation. 

Attachment toe is the list of presently existing senior colleges 
that have discontinued football since 1939, Attachment Two consists 
of a brief description and analysis of the kinds of schools on the 
list, A few points about the list, however, seem important to rmk^ 
at the outset of this report rather than at its end. 

The 151 senior colleges whi^ have discontinued football include 
a strikingly large nui^er of independent big-time basketball powers as 
well as a strikingly small total (tan) of publicly supported institu- 
tions. One of the questions that arose from these observations --Does 
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the discontinuation of football have any effect on the basketball 
program and, if so, why? -is taken up in the section on offects on 
athletic programs, 

There are undoubtedly niany reasons that account for the small 
number of public institutions on the list (fivo of the ten have 
resumed football in fact). Among those offered vvere the fact that 
state legislators are freer with taxpayer money than private donors 
are with theirs and the fact that there are few state schools with 
huge financial deficits in football. The reason encountered most 
often in the course of this inquiry, however, was that the tuition 
part of athletic scholarships is waived by almost every state-.New 
York and Alaska were the only exceptions turned up In one survey. 
Thus, since football is usually discontinued because it costs too much 
money, a tuition waiver prevents discontinuation in part because it 
makes the cost at publicly supported colleges look considerably less 
than it does at private ones. 

Of the 151 institutions that discontinued football, 29 resumed it 
on a varsity level at a future date. Of those 29. six discontinued it 
again. Resumption appears never to involve escalation and almost 
invariably entails de-emphasis. The experience surrounding resumption 
is discussed under effects on athletic programs. 

One last introductory point is that it is difficult to assess or 
predict trends from the list of colleges that have discontinued foot- 
ball. One point which can be made, however, is that there has been a 
small but steady decline in the number of schools playing big-time and 



relatively big-time football, particularly among private colleges. 
The fact that the NCAA in their Newsletter of January 1^ 1974, re- 
veals that the number of varsity football -playing four-year colleges 
has increased by fifteen in the last five years does not contradict 
the previous assertion. The additions are low -pro file Division III 
programs at schools that previously had club football. Whereas the 
number of intercollegiate varsity football programs appears to be 
growing at the grass roots , low -profile level, the number of big-time 
and relatively big-time programs seems to be steadily declining, 

11 

The circumstance almost all colleges which abandoned football 
shared was that their administration felt the net cost of football to 
be prohibitive. Many schools were in the midst of financial crises 
and were reevaluating all their programs and needs* At others, not in 
the thrdes of an immediate monetary squeeM, the net cost of football 
was thought to represent a severe financial problem by itself--one 
whose consequences would be felt more particularly in the future. 

Football was usually parted with reluctantly with the word 
"priorities" surfacing more often than not when administrators ex- 
plained its abandonment. At the schools that discontinued football it 
was invariably looked on as just another service that the school pro- 
vided for its students. Most officers felt that football was a 
worthwhile service and progr^i, but was costing too much without 
providing enough for the needs of enough students. One not 
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unrepresentative coniment was, ^'Dollar for dollar we should he getting 
more for our money,'* The ^'more'' did not mean more academic programs, 
instructors, or facilities. The more almost always meant increased 
participation in and at athletic endeavors. This was one of the 
many avenues most colleges took to make it clear that the discontinu- 
ation of football was in no way a statement of the col lege feeling 
about athletic competition or atliletics. 

At schools with big-time and relatively bin-time programs the 
net cost of football (including the tuition part of scholarships and 
grants-in-aid as well as the room, board and fees part and including 
salaries of coaches) was put at 250 to SOO thousand dollars a year, 
The lower range of these figures usually came from schools that gave 
up football in the 1950 *s and early 1960 's. Even the net cost of low- 
profile programs was most often said to be around 100 thousand dollars 
a year* 

At Imost, but not all^ schools two factors went hand in hand with 
huge financial deficits--lack of interest and support from alumni, the 
public, and most especially from students Cparticularly in terms of 
attendance) and a consistent recent record of losing on the field. 
Although a multitude of factors was often cited by those consulted as 
they explained the financial picture that led to discontinuing football 
at their institution, these two-- lack of student interest and a losing 
record--were seen most often as essential parts of the scenario • 

A number of officials said that if there had been significant 
student support for football, if they felt that football was fulfilling 
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substantial needs and desires beyond those of the coaches and players 
themselves, then it would have been continued even if that support 
didn't reduce the cost substantially. The suspicion in most minds 
was, of course, that the cost would have been reduced if students on 
masse gave their support. At some institutions, in fact, the re- 
lationship between discontinuation and student support was clear as 
students were given the option of saving a football program by voting 
more student activities fees to it. Thus, as the case stood, without 
student, alurraii, or community support ^ these officials said in echo 
of one another that football made no sense at their institutions 
because of its cost. 

Moreover, a number of people pointed out that the other Cnon- 
financial) returns football, with continually losing records^ provided 
also were negative ones. Only adverse publicity and responses seemed 
to accrue. The criticism the football team's performance received at 
some schools was extended often to the institution's general ability 
to manage its affairs. The football team was equated with the uni- 
versity and the team's performance was taken to be a significant 
measure of how poorly the university as a whole was doing. This kind 
of feedback naturally only intensified any thoughts toward the cessa- 
tion of football . 

The three interrelated conditions I have descrlbed--huge financial 
deficits, lack of student support, and a consistent recent record of fa 
below .500 years on the gridirons-represent by far the most common set 
of circumstances leading to the end of football * Before I go on to 
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describe other sets of circumstances that occurred less frequantly, 
1 should note that almost all the big«time programs that were dis- 
continued contained the three conditions described above. 

One more important condition was cited by big-time abandoners as 
crucial to their deteriorating financial picture and hold on student^ 
alunmi, and community interest--their loQation, Almost invariably 
they said that they were in a situation that had become impossible to 
prosper in. These former big-time football programs were either in a 
large urban environment where' competition for the sports entertainment 
dollar had become fierce or in a locale where other big-time programs 
are plentiful and are much more successful. 

It was the cost of football plus the fact of these locations 
that primarily prevented any lingering thoughts about salvaging the 
program by upgrading it. llie additional money it would have taken to 
make their discontinued big-time football program potentially competi- 
tive at >the level of the average Division I college was put at between 
one and two million dollars a year* Officials emphasized that even 
this additional investment could not insure success on the field or in 
the box-office. The college had to be willing to fate the probability 
of commiting around one and a half million dollars for a number of 
yea with little hope that even a winning big-time team, with eventu- 
ally widespread student, community, and alunmi support, would approach 
a self-sustaining status. Thus visions of upgrading dissipated 
quickly. 

The second scenario involved a financial deficit as well and often 
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one as substantial as those mentioned earlier. But hero the football 
te^ was reasonably conpetltive (txpieally hovering at or slightly 
below thcSOO mark) and there was felt to be considerable, although 
never overwhelming, student interest and support. Even here, however s 
the net cost of football was thought to be prohibitive for the number 
of needs fulfilled. 

Moreover at some of these institutions the conference they were 
in or the schools they had scheduled were committed to upgrading their 
programs by, for instance, allocating more scholarships* TTius the 
future held that keeping up with the competition meant that even more 
money had to bo spent. 

Officials at these schools felt that football had just priced 
itself out of existence in terms of what else the same money could 
provide. The dissatisfactions with football were not as great as at 
the schools in the first group discusied in this section. The ex- 
pectatidns for it and psychological investment in it also didn't seem 
as great because these schools were willing and able to give it up 
before it declined to the non-competitiva, unsupported status it had 
at the first group. 

Most of the schools in this second group were small schools with 
relatively low-profile pr0grams--at best the programs were at the 
caliber of the average football school on the NCAA Division III list. 
It is my feeling that concentration on big-time football in this survey 
made it seem that the first set of circumstances is the most coiranon. 
If a more representative survey of the schools that have discontinued 
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football had been taken ^ I.e., ineluding the correct proportion of 
low^proflle progrMSi I believe that this second sat of circuinstanceS'- 
financial deficits, comparatively as great as those suffered at bigger 
schools sponsoring big-time programs, along with a mediocre but not 
terrible football programs-would have turned up at least as frequent- 
ly as the first set. Thus above all it seems that it was rthe exor= 
bitant cost of fielding a football team that caused its cessation at 
every level. 

At a few of the smaller colleges questioned^ the sole reason for 
abandoning football was the lack of bodies, A severe early campaign 
had decimated the ranks and it had become impossible to play without 
dangerously overburdening the physical abilities of the remaining squad 
members. At these schools usually a commitment was made to recruit 
and enroll more football players and the schools resiimed play in the 
near future. 

Finally at one school the reason fur a one year discontinuation 
was that the president of the university was appalled at the football 
coach's illegal subsidy of his team members* This coach was in the 
process of upgrading what had been a low-profile program at a school 
with all low-profile programs. Football, although not the coach, was 
brought back after a year's hiatus under changed conditions* The 
program was de -emphasized- -no longer were scholarships given, for 
instance- -and a new league of like-minded institutions was set up. 
About twenty years later that league still seems to be operating 
swiiraningly . 
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Ill 

Onca football was discontinued, the institutloni took one of 
two views on the money' that had been e^^ended on It. Either the 
net cost of football vim looked on as an eliminated debt or it was 
looked ong^ Mney given to athletics. But when given specifically 
to football the money was considered ill-iised. 

Most often the universities took the latter view although only 
in part. That is, part of the net cpst of football was seen as 
eliminated debt md part of it as money that should go into the 
athletic program but had been going in too great an amotuit to 
provide enjoyment and services for too few. 

Thus the demise of football was often the catalyst for across 
the board In^rDvements in the rest of the athletic program- -both 
intramural and intercollegiate* For instance, a nuid»er of university 
administrators said that money that had gone into football was looked 
t^on as i the money that went into the building of major athletic 
facilities like g^ramasiums, swimming pools, and tennis courts* At 
one imlverslty after discontinuation a part of the yearly net cost— 
$250,000 — went each year into a building fund for a new all-purpose 
fieldhouse that would provide vitally needed facilities for a bur- 
geoning Intramural pro gram as well as for a more eB^hasized varsity 
intercollegiate basketball program* Other financial windfalls to 
athletics are discussed in the section on effects on athletic 
programs . 

All schools were greatly concemed about the effect the 
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cassation of football would have on alumni giving. The experienca 
of alTOSt all schools was that it had no signifieant negative effect 
and in some Instanoes had conaiderabla positiva results* Tha 
scliools invari^ly ware careful about ea^laining to alumni the 
financial axigencias that caused tham to give football, md tha 
vast majority of the alumni ware imdarstanding. They raspondad to 
the raal present-day dire aircumstwees. Some^ however* held out 
for a nostalgic past, a hopeful future* or an Inposilble dream 
represented by Notre Dame. 

At a few schools a vocal minority e3q5raised outrage Bud vowed 
to cut off fiinds from the university. At these schools tha feeling 
was that the aroimt of money these alumni h^ been contributing was 
negligible and that it had all gone to the football program anyway. 
At, one school a huge critical outcry was raised by the alunmi 
and promises of abundwit financial support were forthcoming* The 
promised vein of gold turned out to be a mere capillary, however, 
as the money raised wks about one -twenty- fifth of the yearly net 
cost of football at that sdiool. At some schools a few alunmi triad 
to get together to save football, but these efforts were short- 
lived and futile in so far as their avowed pu^ose of attracting 
widespread su^ort for continuing or bringing back football went. 

The sentiment at almost all schools was that most aliinmi, like 
most students, were excited by and would give support to only an 
existing successful big-time program— one that could play the 
national top ten schools on fairly even terms. If that prospect was 
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not in the offing then widespraad st^port would not be forthcoming* 
Inititutlonal loyalty in this area on the part of both studehts and 
aluiraii was thought to be a thing of the past. 

So far the backgroimd of the alunmi donating picture and two 
aspects of it have been deserlbed--n0 significant alunmi interest 
or support for maintaining the football program existed at the time 
of its demise and thus not surprisingly no significant support was 
excited by the discontinuation or was withheld after the discontinu- 
ation. In fact at som schools the cessation of footbail was a 
definite booh to general fund raising. This third aspect is perhaps 
best illuminated by one fund raiser's echo of the statements of 
other fund raisers when he said that a number of "hard headed busi- 
ness types'' felt that the sdiool by discontinuing football was 
finally getting **its priorities in the right place." And new that 
these 'business types' knew that the sdiool "couldn't sink their 
money it) that rat -hole football" they gave liberally, the fund 
raiser said* 

Officials involved in the fund raising process at some other 
schools said that although they could not be sure of isolating the 
many variables involved, they felt that some of the success of 
general fund raising projects that got underway at the Bme time 
football was given up was attributable to its abandonment* Since, 
as was noted earlier, football is usually discontinued at momenti 
of severe financial crisis at a university, it is not sui^rising 
that the start of major fimd raising drives often coincides with 
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the discontinuation of football. Apparently also most colleges 
felt that the cessation of football would not be a major deterrent 
to fund raising, 

A nu^er of administrators also brought up two other positive 
finaiicial effects that they felt may have had something to do with 
the abandonment of a costly football program* In both cases they 
wanted it clearly understood that they had no direct evidence or 
statements to back ^ their feelings, but nonetheless they sus- 
pected that the fact of football's discontinuation had helped their 
private institutions receive aid from the state md from private 
foundations. These officials felt that the discontinuation of a 
costly football program was often looked on by the state approprla- 
ticns officials and by foimdations as a prime exmnple of good 
stewardship in the university or at least looked on as one exMple 
among many of good stewardship. 

i 

IV 

At many institutions the discontinuation of football results 
In an attenpt, often successful, to excel or maintain excellence in 
another intercollegiate sport. Why this is so is one of the main 
subjects of this section. One fairly obvious reason involves the 
fact that football is looked on by many as the be-all and end-all 
of intercollegiate programs, ftie institution which discontinued 
its football program had for many years to issue assurmces that it 
had not dropped its entire intercollegiate program. Thus excellence 
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somewhere on the interoollegiate iporti speetmim certainly helps to 
make sure that no one gets the In^ression that the institutipn was 
or is disinterested in intercollegiate conpetition (or athletic 
excellence) because it dropped football. 

Hence the decision to build an intercollegiate sport seems 
to be made as mch for alunmi and prospective students as it is for 
present students* But if the windfall for intercollegiate athletics 
appears to have past and future students upperaost in mind, the 
windfall for intramurals is devoted to the needs md wishes of 
present students. Administrators often say that the es^anding of 
intrMural facilities md instxiictional staff is Just a response to 
avidly expressed student desires to participate in athletics* This 
response, the officers continue, would have been forthcoming in any 
event. If that is so, the discontinuation of football cert^^ily 
seems in many cases to hajVe accelerated the response and often to 
have broadened it as well. 

This section is divided into four parts: basketball, the rest 
of the intercollegiate program, intramurals, and the expexience of 
those institutions that resumed football. 

At most schTOls where, football is discontinued there is m 
immediate effort either to make certain tha( m already existing 
big-time basketball program is maintained or built up even further 
or to change a relatively low-profile basketball progrwn into a 
big-time one. Usually the bigger time the football progrw was, the 
mora enphasis placed on basketball after football's cessation. The 
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hope is that the aluimi cm be aisuaged about football non-existence 
by being able to say, "We may not have football, but look at our 
basketball team*" 

Although a few schools gaze fondly and wistfully at the well- 
known examples of a couple of Catholic spools who discontinued 
football and whose basketball te^s now support the rest of their 
athletic programs aaid manage besides to contribute year in and year 
out a $100,000 or so to general ftrnds, most sdiools at best only 
expect their basketball team to be self-supporting. Even if the 
team is not self-s^porting--the vast majority are not--the cost of 
big-time basketball is usually ^out one tenth of the cost of big- 
time football* The average big-time basketball program seems to 
have a net cost of between $20,000 and $60,000, with most progr^s 
closer to the lower figure. 

Big-time basketball then for about one- tenth of the cost of 
footbal^, imd often less thim that, is looked on by most of the 
institutions that dropped football to provide what the deceased 
football program was supposed to but couldn^t, e,g,, an inter- 
collegiate team that can be competitive on a high level, national 
publicity, a focus for student Interest, and a rallying point for 
alunmi support. In the context of the last exMple it should be 
noted that some universities without football now arrange a 
homecoming weekend around basketball* 

TTie demise of football often results in a windfall for the 
rest of the intercollegiate roster as well. Perhaps the most 
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remarkable ch^ge occurrad at one school where football was taking 
85 per cent nf the athletic budget. At that point the institution 
had a relatively big-time football tean and fotuf other intercol- 
legiate teams that were low-profile, were rarely winning at that 
levels and were imder-staffed and poorly participated in. With the 
discontinuation of foothalL and the allocation of football costs to 
intercollegiate and intramural activities, the school now has ten 
well-stocked, we 11 -attended, competitively successful intercollegiate 
programs , . _ 

The particular sport, besides basketball, of course, that seems 
to reap the most benefit from football* s cessation is soccer. Soccer 
is seen as the fall sport that can at least in part substitute for 
the spectator interest football arouses* Occasionally there is a 
policy decision to recruit more heavily for soccer and occasionally 
the enlarged publicity soccer receives by default in the fall seems 
to caus4 more and better athletes to participate in it* Also even 
at a small academically elite sdiool, when football was given up the 
athletic director to his own surprise foimd himself putting pressure 
on the soccer team to perform better because they had the center 
stage, 

I mentioned earlier that what irantdiately impressed one about 
the list of schools that had discontinued football was the large 
number of big-time basketball powers on it. Not as obvious is the 
large number of sdiools on the list that art continually nationally 
ranked in soccer* 
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It should be noted also that at a few sdiools the demise of 
football has perhaps hastened an en^hasis on hockey* Hockey at 
these schools is seen in the exrfct same light that basketball is at 
other schools that have dropped football. 

Everywhere school officials talked about an overwhelming recent 
increase in students* desires to participate in some kind of physical 
activity. At many institutions tlie administration felt that by dis- 
continuing football the college was m^irig a choice between fulfill- 
ing the general student's limited interest in viewing football and 
his or her growing enthusiasm for participating in all sports* Thus 
these participatory waits affected and were affected by the departure 
of football on maaiy cao^uses. 

On the one hand^ the heavy, often romid the clock use of existing 
athletic facilities (8 A,M. to 2 A*M. for basketball courts, for 
instance, was not uncommon), and the multitude of requests for new 
programs and new facilities intensified some administrators' percep- 
tions that football was getting too imch of the college's "athletic" 
dollar* At some colleges the demnds for and on participatory pro- 
grams seems to have created the perception in the first place. It 
should be noted in passing that women's striving for equality of 
treatment seems to have played a large role in these perceptions. 
In any event, the many and expanding demands for participatory 
programs and facilities co^ined with what administrators saw as a 
slacking student interest in viewing the college's football team 
seems to have at least hastened the discontinuation of football on 
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manx caucuses. 

On tha other hmd, intramurals were affeeted by football even 
without the allocation of some of the fimds that football previously 
received* At most colleges practice fields, equipment, locker rooms, 
and other facilities became avail^le. Often the football stadiim 
itself was eventually torn down and tiie site became playing fields 
and courts if it was not needed as a parking lot* 

TTie inpst significant way that the discontinuation of football 
affected intramurals occurred, obviously, when administrators saw 
intramural s as the natural recipient of funds previously es^ended 
on football. As was noted earlier, the demise of football signaled 
the start of the building of new facilities and the iB^rovement of 
old ones to be used principally for intramural and recreational 
endeavors. Perhaps only a little less important was that the dis- 
continuation of football seemed on many campuses to allow the atti* 
tudes olf administrators to ^ange toward intramurals* 

T^e change, of course, was primarily a matter of funds being 
made available, but also seemed to occur because of the rationale 
offered by most colleges for abandoning football. Since football 
was discontinued in part because it didn't satisfy what were thought 
to be the athletic interests of students, it seamed incumbent on its 
discontinuers to cater to whatever those Interests were* TTierefore 
at a number of campuses no longer were Intramurals solely a matter 
of responding to vocal enough and widespread enough demandi. The 
abandonment of football heralded a time when diverse student athletic 
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and reereational interests were actively sought out and when new 
programs and new instructors ware hired as wall as a time when 
student damands did not have to be put of f into the future. 

As noted earlier twenty-nine of the 151 collagei that dropped 
football resimed it. Also a number of the remaining Qolleges--a 
guess would have to be aroimd thirty--are now playing or have at 
one time resumed m intercollegiate football program but on a club 
level. Occasionally, as is remarked on below, that club program 
becomes a varsity one. 

The resui^tions may be said to fall into three basic categories 
The first con^rises those schools whose football discontinuation was 
the product of short tenn problems, e,g,, injuries or manpower 
shortages or other troubles at the time of the KdreM War. These 
colleges, about half of the twenty-nine, resumed football as usual 
when the problem disappeared. The "when" was almost always a year 
or two later. 

The second category consists of those colleges which felt that 
their unsuccessful relatively big-time football program was overly 
Mbitious for a s^ool of their size. The program was too costly in 
terms of money and iwrality and had been engineered by ambitious 
coaches. TTiese schools thought that they could satisfy their con- 
stituents by retUTOing to a more modest football enteiprise that 
was in line with the rest of their intercollegiate sports programs. 

TTie third, by far the most interesting, oategory and one that 
occupies the remainder of this section, involves those colleges who 
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had big-time or relatively big-time football teams md who had md 
have big-time basketball teams, whose discontinuations were the 
product of long term pi^blems, a.g*^ finances and lack of student 
interest, T^e colleges in this last category, largely because of 
their big-time athletic reputation, at the point of discontinuation 
saw no vilfcle m4.ddle groimd for their institution's football team 
between big-time md non-existence* (The reasons involved in the 
decision not to try to salvage the big-time program were discussed 
earlier in the section on reasons for discontinuation O 

One major consideration behind the all or nothing philosophy 
was the thought that if student interest could not be aroused for a 
big-time program against m^y traditional rivals, how was it going 
to be aroused for a low-profile one against what were called "no- 
name*- sdiools. This consideration revealed the kind of institutional 
ego that made the term "reprtsentative sdiadule" take on new meaning* 

Thipre were sporadic attempts made by students at most colleges 
that dropped football to have the college reinstate it* All colleges 
turned down these usually half-hearted suggestions by sti^ents (and 
occasionally by alumni still nostalgic for the past glories) easily 
and without causing my ripples* Varsity football continued to be 
recognized as too es^ensive by all associated with these campuses. 

Without going into the history of how club football becme a 
widespread, popular entei^rise in the nineteen sixties, it is suf- 
ficient for me to say that with its start in the early sixties stu- 
dents had a better pitch to make to the administration. Also any 
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enthusiasm for football had a form to chainel itself into which in 
tum caused the enthusiasra to grow. 

In this manner nuraerous football clubs were bom. A group of 
enthusiastic students, primarily those interested in playing, got 
sufficiently widespread support from the rest of the students—rep- 
resented often as the allotment of student activities fees to the 
club--to convince the administration that they could run their own 
program. The administration in response to this show of widespread 
student interest would give its sanction and would also usually give 
the club some minimal support like the use of facilities for free as 
a token of its approval of the students' enteiprise. The students 
did do everything; they hired their own coaches, made up the sdied- 
ules, acquired equipment, and most Importantly, got bodies to play. 

Some aluiimi (most with the hope that the club will lead to 
bigger aid better things in football at their alma mater) made 
usually Imodest contributions at the beginning despite the fact that 
most colleges barred the active solicitation of alumni for fear it 
would interfere with other fund raising. In one unique instance an 
alumnus gave $5,000, a gift that allowed that club to survive another 
year. Invariably, however, after a few years, alunmi contributions 
became negligiblej the mere fact of football existing at their alma 
maters seems insufficient to win their si^port,' Again, only a high 
level of existence seems capable of winning widespread and sustained 
support. 

After an enthusiastic start that usually lasted. through a 
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ganeration of students involved in that starts i.e*, four years, 
these elub programs ran into financial trouble. Even if the team 
was winning on the field a combination of eircumstances , e.g., waning 
student interest in what was no longer the new game in town, cross 
coimtry treks that were, if not fiscally sounds at least a glamorous 
selling point to entice participants into a program that had one in- 
gredient of the big-time, and irresponsibility that made cancellation 
on the day before a game a regular ocQUrrence^ caused club teams to 
get deeper and deeper in debt, a debt the university quietly assumed 
for a while. 

The while ended and the crucial question eventually at a number 
of places where the club program went into considerable debt became-- 
was the university going to continue to support the program without 
having control over what had usually come to be a mismanaged affair 
generating bad publicity for the college? At most schools the an- 
swer was to tell the club team that the debt the school had assumed 
to the club's creditors must be wiped out and so the club is sent 
back to the other students asking for even more si^port from ^u.aont 
fees* The support is often denied. Also the Impression gotrsn was 
that most club teams still functioning lead a tenuous year to year 
existence, 

A few colleges answered the question by taking control of he 
program by placing it imder athletic department auspices as a 
varsity intercollegiate team* These universities see the activity 
as capable of providing a worthwhile, enjoyable experience for a 
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number of interested students (participants ajid spectators) at a 
reasonable cost. Most colleges, however, see that kind of commit- 
ment as starting the whole process of too much money for too little 
returns all over again* Moreover, the Immediate cost, which most 
administrators felt stood a good chance of growing in order to keep 
up with an escalating competition, of twenty to forty thousand 
dollars seemed to most officials still too much for what they saw 
was gotten at other schools— a program that in the words of one 
official was "neither fish nor fowl nor good red herring/' 

Although a few hold out hope for their young and struggling 
programs, a few have already discontinued their resumptions* The 
Initial all or nothing suspicions seem well-founded. It appears to 
be particularly difficult to find an attractive low-profile level 
to play football at and to get support for If you have a big^tlme 
program in other sports* 

V 

The most significant thing about this section may be its 
brevity* The brevity speaks for the general lack of concern about 
the effect stopping football would have on the educational environ- 
ment. Perhaps because almost no one associated the two readily, only 
a few results were seen. Two substOTtlal issues were raised about 
big-time football prograns nonetheless in connection with this topic. 
One had to do with morality and finMcial aid and the other with 
football's effect on academic priorities. 
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Before talking ^out the affect on morality and academic priori- 
ties some mention should be made of the affect of diicontinuation on 
the football players themselves* What happened at mst canpuses in- 
dicates the special group that football players thought themselves 
to be in the educational community. 

Every place I consulted said that they had honored their 
scholarship commitments to the football players for eadi of the 
years the player had remaining at the sdiool. Nonetheless the vast 
majority of scholarship^p layers, those with and without professional 
aspirations (athletic directors were surprised at the large nuntoer 
with aspirations) * transferred if they thought they could play for 
another Institution, ^e bigger time the prografn the more football 
players transferred to other institutions. In all discontinuation 
cases the NCAA imediately ruled that the one year sit out rule for 
transfers would be waived and almost invariably coaches acted as a 
clearin| house for the players, getting them located at colleges, 
mostly those on the last ye^^s schedule i that they felt were in 
need of the player's particular talents. 

It also should be pointed out that the knowledge that the 
schools would honor their scholarships fully for their remaining 
years did not lessen the players' sense of disappointment -and, in 
many cases^ anger at the school for what was felt to be a betrayal. 
The players felt that the college had been less than responsible 
with them, having recruited them for a progrMi that the college was 
unwilling to continue. At no collage was the opposite reaction said 
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to be at all widaspread. No one, for instance^ said that players 
felt glad bacause the discontinuation plus the ratention of scholar- 
ships would allow them to cbncentrata on their studies* 

The issue of morality ovarlappad with finawolal aid problems 
in three ways that were brought to my attention* All three, although 
not confined to football, made many school officials feel good about 
the discontinuation of football, sin^ply because it usually Involved 
mora axaii5>les than all the other intercollegiate sports combined. 

In the first case the question of providing athletes with more 
scholarship money than their family needs warranted seemed mifair to 
many. "Did an athlete contribute nwre to the school necessarily 
than a non-athlete?" was the query made bitterly by one financial 
aid director particularly upset at having to squeeze the resources 
of so many middle class fanilies whose students were not athletes. 

Another perhaps mora immoral practice that football particularly 
exacerbitad was the enrollment of minority players in non-athletic 
minority scholarship programs. This was done to make the cost of 
football appear less. Another affect it had, of course, was to 
usuip a source of fimds that minority non-athletes had available to 
them. 

The third problem is also one that is aggravatad by football 
particularly. There are always those athletes on scholarship that 
become disinterested in athletics and decide to quit. Losing teams 
naturally make even nrare quit. At sdiools that try not to make a 
distinction between athletic and academic scholarships but do give 
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scholarships to athletes, the finmcial aid officer usually ends up 
as the referee between an irate eoadi and a recalcitrant athlete, 
lie remindi the former of the chMiging times and the latter of his 
responsibilities and of what got him into the institution in the 
first place and then curses the situation that makes one class of 
students special. 

Not only were some financial aid officers happy to see football 
discontinued^ but a number of other administrators were pleased. 
They were pleased because of the corrosive effects they saw football 
having on values. Again ^ the antipathy seems attributable mostly to 
the numbers involved with football since most of the same adminis- 
trators were content to house a big-time basketball program. Some 
said that without football ^ without the focus on winning games on 
Saturday, it was much easier to keep academic work the high priority 
on campus. Moreover, the nmning of a "protective stable** for out- 
standing athletes and the academic compromises that that inevitably 
involved also helped skew value patterns in a bad way. In short, 
then the pleasure taken in football's abandonment resided principally 
in the fact that the average student was no longer confronted by a 
highly visible group of special students with special, difficult to 
justify, privileges. 

When admissions were inquired about officers said that, as with 
many other events in this report, there were a nu^er of variables 
involved and it was difficult to isolate the effect of discontinuing 
football. Almost all said, however, that the only notice^le effect 
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was that no football players now applied. Alrnost all also saemed 
sure that giving up football had no other effect either negatively 
or positively on admissions* 
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Attachmsnt One : Praiantly Exlitlng Senior Colleges That Have Discontinued 
Football Since 1939, 



Lagend: R--Rasmedj if year Is unknown then single quastion mark follows. 

D*A, --Dlscontlnuad Again^ Second Discontinuation is also noted by 
nama of collage in brackets next to the approprlata year. 



1939- -Depaul 

1940 - ^Birminghaffl Southam 
Chicago] R--1969 

Long Island Itai varsity 
Loyola of South 
St, Josaph'Sj Pa. 

1941- -St. Kbry*s, Tex, 

194 2- -American U. 

Gon^aga 

King, Tenn. 

La Salle 

Mercer 

Providanca 

St* Anselm's 

St, Mary's, Mich. 

Spring Hill 

1943- -Cralghton 

Manhattan 
Regis 

1947 - Lawrenca Tach 

1948- -Cantanary 

Lambuth 
Oglatli(oipa 

1949- -Alllmce 

Culler land 
1950"Canlslus 

Himtington 

Oklahoma City 

Portland 

Rio Grande 

Rollins 

St« Louis 

Staubanvilla 
1951--Arkamsas Collega 

Atlantic Christian 

Assm^tion 

Catholic U, 

COJY 

Coipus Chrlsti] R--19S4 

D.A.— 1967 

Datrolt Tech 
Ouquesne 



19Sl--East taxas Baptist 
Gannon 

Gaorgetown, D.C.i R--1970 

Glassboro State; R--1964 

Hartwlck 

High Point 

Lamoyne 

Lycoming; R*-1954 
Milligan 

Mount St, Mary's 
McKendrae 

Navada at Renoi R— 19S2 

New EnglMd; R—T, D,A.--1973 

Niagara 

St, Mary's, Calif.; R--? 

Southwastarn, Tenn.i R — 1952 

SouthwasteTO, Tax* 

Til lots on Cnow Huston-Til lot son) 

Tuscultm 

William Panni R--19S3 
Washington Collega 
Wast Virginia Was lay am; R--1953 
19S2*-Aqulnas 
Clarkson 
Ersklne 
Loyola, Calif, 
Rldar 

St. Bonavantura 
Stt Martin's 

Siwual Huston (now Huston- 
Til lot son) 
San Francisco; R^ — 1959, D,A,--19 
Shw; R--1953 
1953--Aurora 

Bathal, Tann, 
Cedarvllla 

Da%ds and Elkins; R--19SS, 

D.A,^-1972 

Georgatown, Ky, ; R--195S 

New York 1^1 varsity 

Santa Clara; R--19S9 
, Union, Tann* 
i Wastmar; R--19S4 
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19S4--Adelphii R^-ca. 1969, 

Case Tachi R— 195S 
Quincy 

St, Francis^ Pa. 
St. Mlohatl's, Vt, 
Washington and Lee; R-»1955 
York 

ISSS^-Fordham; R--1970 

St* Mary's, Minn, 
1 9 Brooklyn College; R--ca. 1969 

Hendrix; R--1957, D. A. -=1961 

William Carey 
19S7--Lawis Collage 

Morris Harvey 

Station 

1960- -Brandais 

La land 
Lor as 

St. Ambrosa 
Xavier, La, 

1961- -Denvar 

Hawaii; R--1962 
(Handrix) 
Lincoln 
Marquatte 
Paul Quinn 
Scranton 
Texas Collage 
Tougaloo 

1962- -AEUsa| (now Azusa-Paeific) 

(Davis and Elkins) 
Papperdina 

So, California Collaga 
U- of San Diego; R— 1972 
Wastndnstar, Utah; R--1965 
-Hardin -Simmons 



1967- -Banedict 

(Corpus Christi) 
Gaorga Washington U, 
Jarvis Christie 
Collaga of OEarki 

1968 - -Edward Waters 

1969- -Allen 

Univ* of Cal, at San Diego 
Louisiana College 
Gaorga Pox 
Wiley 

Was tern Rasarve (now Case -Was tarn) 

1971- -Bradlay 

SUNY at Buffalo 

Lake Forast; R--1972 

Univ, of Cal. at Santa Barbara 

1972— (Adalphi) 
Haverford 

Naw Mexico Highlands; R--1974 

Northani Montwa 

North wood 

(Sm FrMoisco) 

Sonoma Stata 

1973— Drexel 

(Naw England Collaga) 
Xavier * Ohio 

1974- -Samford U, 



1963^ 

1964^ 
1965- 



1966 = 



St, Banadict's 

St, Vinoant's, Pa, 
-King'Sj Pa, 

Paine 
-Claflin 

Da troit 

Dillard 

L,A, Pacific (now Azusa-Pacific 

R--?) 
Philandar Smith 
Rust 

-St, Augustine's 
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Attaehment Two i Notes on the Geographical Distribution and on the 
Sizes of the Colleges on the Dlicontinuation List, 

The 151 colleges are distributed geographically in the following 
manner: 4% are in NCAA District I (New England) j 25% in District II 
(Mid-Atlantic States) ; 26% in District III C^e South); 14% in 
District IV (Mid-Eastein States); 6% in District V (The Mid-Western 
States); 10% in District VI (The Southwest); 3% in District VII (The 
Rocky Mountains); and 12% in District VIII, (The Par West), 

36% of the colleges have enrollments of under 1,000, 31% have 
between 1^001 and 2|000 students* 171 have enrollments between 
2,100-4,000* 10% have 4,001-6,500 students, 6% have enrollments 
of over 6,500. All but one of the publicly supported schools are 
in the last two categories, ^e church ^related colleges fall most 
frequently Mong the smaller schools, while the independent colleges 
are the ones dispersed most evenly on the spectnm* 

In|District III, the section of the coimtry which has the highest 
percentage of discontinuations, the sdiools are predominmitly small. 
60% have enrollments of imder 1,000 and 95% have fewer than 2,000 
students. Moreover, approximately half of the southexn schools are 
black, church affiliated colleges. No southem or southwesteini 
college with a big-time or relatively big-time program has, to my 
knowledge, dropped that program with the exception of one small 
piiblicly sup^rted southwestem sdiool which has announced that its 
progrM was wildly over-a^itious for its siie, 

TTie other sections of the counti^, however, all contain schools 
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that have dropped big-tlrae and relatively big-time programs. 
Dlstriet II and District IV contain by far the most InBtitutions 
that have done so md thus were the Districts most consulted in 
this report* 
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